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AUTHOR^S PREFACE. 



If I succeed in accomplishing the plan 1 have 
proposed to myself» the picture of the course of 
woman's life presontcd in the following pages 
will form both a complete work in itself» and 
an appropriate conclusion to the preceding 
volumes. 

It is desirable to state at the outset what our 
ideas are with respect to the destination and 
faculties of woman^ and the obstacles she en- 
counters as she advances towards perfection ; as 
well as to declare our opinion on various ]x>intSy 
the discussion of which hereafter would only 
impede our progress. The preliminary chapter 
will therefore be devoted to the consideration 
of the present condition of women in society, of 
the obligations imposed on them by educatior 
and of the much higher qualities with whf 
we think they ought to be imbued. 

In the first book the education of girls bet 
the ages of ten and fifteen will be cons' 
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Here, in all that relates to morality, the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel will be a sufficient guide ; 
but in the intellectual part of education — so 
often a mere mechanical process — there is 
abundant room for new suggestions. 

The second book will be devoted to the season 
of youth, and the entrance on womanhood. 
During the first of these periods instruction, 
especially religious instruction, will be the 
object of our attention. But with the tennina- 
tion of youth what may be called premeditated 
education also terminates. At a later period 
that accidental and irregular dcvelopement 
arising from the course of life not only modifies 
the eftcct of any previous education, but often 
brings to light Its defects. 

In the lust book, which will treat of maturity 
and old age, we shall have no moi*e facts to 
relate, but an Im|)ortant moral lci«son to in- 
culcate. During the long period of mature age, 
when, though the privileges of youth have passed 
away, the faculties still retain their wonted 
vigour, woman receives, even in this world, the 
due recompence for the use she has made of her 
earlier years. On the one hand, ennui, dis- 
couragement, and useless regrets, — on the other, 
a happy and useful career, lie before her. 
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Another prospect opens before old age. The 
Pacultiesy gradually weakened» have fewer op- 
portunities of being exercised» but the education 
of the soul still goes on. God at first educates 
lis by what He gives us» and afterwards by what 
He takes away. A work» which is every day 
becoming more internal» is continually going on. 
But this is a subject too profound» too interest- 
ing — I had almost said» too personal — to be 
minutely dwelt on by one who has reached this 
extreme point. Old age reserves her secrets to 
herself; and were it not from a wish to present 
to our readers some useful reflections» we should 
shrink from lifting the veil which conceals her 
feelings. 

In order to contract a subject so extcnsivOi 
as well as to avoid any very glaring inconsist- 
encies» we shall address our remarks only to 
women of the middle and higher classes. 
Amongst them we generally find a desire to 
improve education ; and the good which may 
here be eftccted will descend by the force of ex- 
ample on those of humbler rank. But even with 
this limitation» it is not easy to make our re- 
miu*ks applicable to all. So much diirereuco of 
opinion and character exists between women of 
difierent countries» that we cannot address either 

A 3 
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the 8ame advice^ or the same warnings, indis- 
criminately to an Englishwoman, a French- 
woman, or a German. We must sound the 
depths of the female heart in order to find their 
common points of resemblance, and to point out 
their common faults ; and even then, can hardly 
avoid giving oiTcncc to all, unless we content 
ourrtolvcs with the mont goiK^rul and couunon- 
pliuHi uxionis of niomlity. 

But however delicate the task may be, I am 

unwilling to give it up. What art might not 

be able to accomplish, piety and humiUty will 

render more easy. It is to women themselves 

that I would henceforward address myself. 

Firmly persuaded that their happiness, even in 

this world, depends entirely on their being true 

Christians, I have endeavoured to prove this by 

following tlio course of their life. I cannot 

flatter myself that I have entirely succeeded in 

my object ; but it seemed to me that a work 

was wanted in which the two important subjects 

of n»lîgion and human destiny should be pro- 

scntinl in one view. In most religious books 

the iKiculiar impressions of women, their natimU, 

and we may say inevitable, feelings have been 

little considered, and no detailed advice has 

l)eeu given them ; whilst in the gmiter number 
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of treatises on mornlityi religion is almost left 
out of tho question ; and, even when its in- 
fluence is acknowledged, is not made tbe soul 
of our cxietcncc, at onco the actuating prinùplc, 
nnd the end of nil our iictione. But without 
this there ia no true religion. 

Cnn I venture mysi'lf to enter more at hrffi 
un tliii" Iiiily Miihjci't? Ih lliero not Kfinie danger 
of ]iriiriuùiig R'li^ion hy uxHuc'iiitiiig it with a 
inultitutie ofcurthly ohjccts? I tliink not. On 
tho contrarj-, it eecma to nic that every thought, 
every interort in life, re<|iiircs' to be h;iUo\vi^d 
by piety. Xo doubt the most precious aid ie 
that which, weaning our souls from this world, 
miiK-s them up to God ; but wc nec<l other aid 
also, to enable us to apply the great truth» of 
religion to tho conccnis of tins life. Ti)c dew 
which descends from heaven may seem to lose 
something of its purity when it comes in contact 
with the earth ; but the earth, moistened by its 
fertilising drops, becomes clothed with vcrdura 
and bcnuty. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. 



PRELIMINARY CHAPTEIL 
Section L 

Preient Condition of Women in Society, 

ÎHBISTIAKITT, by extending the sentiments 
r humanity and justice, first rescued women 
rom their state of degradation. The progress 
hej have since made in freedom, in know- 
idge, and in social influence, cannot be de- 
icd; but, with regard to this last point, a 
reat change has taken place in our own time. 
Vomcn have acquired more liberty and more 
nowlcdgc ; but their sociul influence has di- 
linishcd. 

Nor should we, in my opinion, regret for 
hem the loss of a species of power, which 
ould be regarded only as an usurpation — 

dominion acquired by allurement, and main* 
aincd by artifice ; and which, by robbing men 
f their dignity, and women of their modesty, 
^as equally injurious to the characters of both 

VOL. III. B 
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2 PBELIMINABT OHAPTER. 

But there is» nevertheless, a happy influence, 
which women are intended to exercise. There 
are qualities which would often remain dor- 
mant in a nation, were it not for the interest 
token by women in their developemcnt. If 
the endowments which have been bestowed 
in an csjiecial manner upon them, were taken 
away from the common, stock, the patrimony 
of the human race would be grievously im- 
poverished. 

But it seems to us that the standaixl of 
mondity amongst women of all classes might 
be raii«cd infinitely higher. Their influence- — 
the loss of which, with all its abuses, may 
in some respects be regretted — would then 
become truly beneflcial. In proportion as 
public interests have encroached on those of 
private life, women have become, in a moral 
point of view, more isolated ; and yet their more 
peculiar qualities are, perhaps, of all others 
what are most needed in the present age. 

Women are naturally religious. They hear 
the voice of God in their hearts; they ac- 
knowledge its gentle, yet powerful, accents in 
the gospel. Often wounded in their affections, 
frequently endowed with an imagination not 
easily contented with the realities of this life, 
every thing contributes to make them look 
for>vard to that better world, where their wishes 
will be satisfied, and their troubles calmed. 
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And thus it is that devotional feeUngs, 
which lie dormant in the breast of man, are 
continually awakened and developed by the 
influence of women. Men often seem to possess 
a rational» moral, enlightened sense of religion ; 
they are actuated by the powerful motives 
prcdcnted in the gospel ; but does it not api)car 
as if women were better acquainted with the 
secret — the charm — of a spontaneous, internal, 
religion; a religion in wliich faith and love 
are their own rewanl, and oftcr a pure and 
disinterested worship? 

So many other feelings also would be chilled 
if deprived of female influence, that in many 
respects this influence, as exercised by a vir* 
tuous woman, may be said to resemble, in an 
imi>erfect degree, that of Christianity itself. 
Its principle, no doubt, is less sublime, less 
powerful as a regenerating agent; but still 
there is a certain degree of analogy in some of 
its effects. For instance, is there not some 
resemblance between the spirit of Christianity 
and that innate spirit of charity displayed by 
woman ? that pity, so keenly and even pain- 
fully felt, wluch urges her always to fly to the 
relief of distress ? The impulse is irresistible ; 
former dislikes are effiiced ; offences and faults 
forgotten ; nothing is thought of but the present 
suffering. 

Some particular qualities too, which have 

B 2 
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perhaps been moro fully developed in women» 
owing to their state of dependence, ore not the 
less necessary to the whole human race. Such» 
for instance» is thatdis|M)sition» which, under the 
name of humility» is so often treated with con* 
tempt. Yet as relates to this world» what is 
humility but a simple conviction that wo pos* 
HCAS no iimato superiority» that we may bo ex* 
celled cither in knowledge or virtue, and that 
we should be ready to allow that others may 
have reason on their side ? Such, too» is the* 
feeling of gratitude so little experienced by 
men, whose pride seems offended at the idea of 
being under obligation to a benefactor: and 
such are all those truly noble qualities, by 
which woman is enabled to support with pro- 
priety, with that true dignity which springs 
from the soul, those various relations of infe- 
riority to which eveiy human being is at times 
' called on to submit. 

Hitherto we have been speaking only of 
that salutary influence which is exercised, al- 
nK)s<t unknown to themselves, by happily gifted 
women. Dut what would this inJIuence be- 
come, if, by an enlightened and religious edu- 
cation, they had acquired both an earnest wish 
to contribute to the general good, and the 
means of accomplishing this object? And of 
how much importance is it that they should re- 
ceive such an education ! IIow much power lias 
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been entrusted to them by nature I How many 
different periods of life are» almost inovitably» 
subjeeted to tlicir empire! Infimcyi with its 
weakness and ignorance ; youth, with its im- 
petuous passions ; and old age, loaded with in* 
firmities which they alone have the power of 
alleviating. 

One reason, perhaps, of the great severity 
with wliich woman lias sometimes been judged» 
is the high degree of perfection of which she is 
8upi)osed to be susceptible. It would seem as 
if her image, clothed with grace and dignity, 
were constantly presenting itself to the mind 
of man ; in youth captivating and deluding 
him, and in the end inspiring him with a dis- 
taste for every thing that differs from the per- 
feet model, which seemed destined to charm 
him. 

And it must be acknowledged that this ideal 
image of woman is indeed beautiful ; that she 
is, as she exists in a creative imagination, an 
admirable coucei)tion. But why, ahis ! is this 
ideal image so seldom realised ? Why docs it 
present itself to the mind of man only ns a de- 
lusive drenm ; and to that of woman only as an 
indication to her of those real (pialities, of which 
she must content herself with offering merely 
the semblance ? "Wliy is it that we frequently 
see so many of these qualities displaced by 
filings of an entirely opix)site kind ? Does it 

B 3 
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not scorn as if women wcro belying their own 
nature» when consideration for others is super- 
seded by selfishncôs, candour by artificCi and 
when tliey make use of their quick powers of 
discernment only to establish their own au- 
thority? 

Yet on the other hand wc must acknowledge, 
how many admirable women may always be 
found exemplifying most of the features in this 
ideal image. Some of them arc indeed to bo 
met witli in almost all women, for even where 
they appear most completely effiiccd, unlooked- 
for circumstances will occasionally bring them 
to light again. Whilst, therefore, we arc com- 
pelled to own that perfect frankness is a rare 
virtue in women, we venture to assert that their 
feelings are more ardent, more durable, and less 
Uable to be chilled by sophistical reasoning, 
than those of men. On the other hand, their 
existence is less simple, and their motives less 
easily understood ; so that, paradoxical as it may 
sound, they seem to be both more natund and 
more artificial. 

Whence then arises that lamentable alloy 
by which beings, evidently intended for better 
things, are so frequently debased? It seems 
to us that it is attributable in great measure to 
a cause of very remote date ; to that degrading 
yoke of servitude so long inqm^^ed on them by 
men. This cause must indeed originally havo 
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been most powerful; for though it has been 
gradually decreasing in atrengih till it has, at 
lost, almost ceased to exist at all, its effects still 
remain — the trace of them is deeply impressed 
on the manners, the opinions, and even the 
thoughts of women. They have blindly adopted 
these humiliating maxims which it should have 
been their object to subvert 

A deep conviction of the prerogatives of the 
Deity — u permiiwiou that fur women as well 
OS for men the fir^t and groat conuimndmeni is 
to love God with all the heurt, and soul, and 
strength, is the ennobling principle which, by 
obliging them to fulfil the duties imjioscd by 
God, and therefore to obey man when this be- 
comes a duty to God, will preserve them from 
imbibing any thing of a servile spirit. And 
would it not be a servile spirit which would 
lead them to direct their mind, their soul, and 
thoughts, to mortal man, and even from child- 
hood to place their secret hopes on him ? Yet 
this is the unworthy and arbitrary principle by 
which the eduavtion and the conduct of the 
whole sex have too often been guided. 

We arc very far from wishing to deny the 
subordinate condition of women. It is indeed 
necessary for the maintenance of that bond 
which is destined to become the foumlation oi 
future Booicty. There nmiiit bo a head of everj 
family, from whose decisions children must b( 

B 4 
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conyinced that there is no appeal; otherwise 
the hope that the commands of one parent may 
be revoked by the other, would lead to con- 
tinual disobedience; and the idea of intermi- 
nable disputes would be so closely connected 
with that of marriage, that few sensible men 
would venture on the step. It is but right that 
the husband should enjoy the quiet possession 
of his authority as some compensation for the 
obligations he has imposed on himself, and for 
the new duties he is called upon to perform. 
Had man been content with the exercise of 
his legitimate rights, no blame would have 
attached to him; but in this instance, as in so 
many others, he has been tempted to abuse the 
power with which he was entrusted. 

Even in the present age, when, owing to that 
spirit of liberty which lias been diflused by 
Christianity, the freedom of woman is so greatly 
increased, and she has at any rate less to dread 
from the physical cifects of oppression, she 
still lives in a species of moral subjection. The 
weak are indeed protected against the strong 
by equitable laws, and by a more civilised state 
of manners ; the bonds of marriage arc drawn 
closer by the obligations of religion : but still 
the wife may feel the dread of being forsaken ; 
and at any rate nothing can protect her from 
that moral desertion, always so painful, and 
sometimes even fatoL !Man still preserves the 
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feeling of independence; still considers that 
woman is mode for him, and not ho for woman ; 
still regards her as his property, and looks upon 
himself as her natural master. Beiiolding in 
her only a future wife, any faculties she may 
possess wliich do not bear directly on his in* 
tcrests have no value in his estimation; and 
yet woman is endowed with many gifts which 
are entirely unconnected with her condition as 
a wife. 

This condition is indeed natural, but not 
necessary to her existence ; and it shoidd there- 
fore be the object of education to dcvclope in 
girls such faculties as will afford them the greatest 
probability of conducting themselves with prur 
dence, virtue, usefulness, and dignity, whatever 
may be their lot in life. But this has too 
frequently been fnistratcd by the selfishness of 
man. His views, if directed at all to female 
education, have generally been personal ; his 
object has been to render woman an instrument 
either for the gratification of his passions, or 
the advancement of his interests. And though 
his views are now become more enlarged, 
though he now hopes to find in woman an 
instructor for his children, and is therefore 
anxious for her improvement, yet he has always 
the same object in view. It would seem as if 
one half of the human race were deemed un- 
worthy of being improved on their own ac- 
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count, as if it were entirely forgotten tliat 
woman being equally with man a piece of divine 
workmansliip, she should be treated according 
to her nature, and raised to that degree of 
moral excellence and happiness of which she 
is hero cai>able. A jmrt îs assigned to her, and 
she is duly prepared for its pertornmuce, but 
without any reference to the effect on her own 
chanicter. Accoriling to common opinion, her 
views in life arc neither fixed on herself, nor, 
unhappily, on God. 

Nor do we wiî«h that her main object in life 
should bo herself, Wo desire that she should de- 
vote herself to the happiness of others; but we 
desire that man should do this also. By no other 
means does it seem to us that human beings 
can attain ajiy great degree either of happiness 
or perfection. But when this devotion to others 
is imposed as a duty by those who reap all 
the advantage of it — imposed too by those 
who show no disposition to practise it them- 
selves — we cannot believe that it will be as 
abiding, or always as sincere, as it ought to be 
to deserve the exalted name of self-devotion. 

In other things, too — in science, morality, 
social acquirements — every thing has long 
been presented to woman under a false aspect 
— every thing so arrayed iis to favour i>artiid 
views. Even religion has been employed as a 
means, instead of being held out as an es- 
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pecial end. ** Of what use,** it has been asked» 
** would the devdopcment of such a faculty bo 
to a woman ? ** or, in other words, of what use 
would it be to her husband ? But should the 
utility of any quality as regards a husband, 
who may i^ssibly never exist, be the only 
thing considered? Surely it is not right 
that the numerous class of women, who have 
nothing to do with the pitôsions or intercAts of 
men, should 1k3 condemned to waste their lives 
in idleness, or useless occuiuitions ; that those 
who are destitute of beauty, youth, or any at- 
tractive qmUitics, to whom the hai>|>iness of 
being wives or mothers is denied, should bo 
overlooked, and perliaps despised, and should 
possess no resources against old age ? Is it 
either mond or charitable to make them feel as 
if their existence were a failure, as if they were 
only half-finished beings? Because they are 
objects of indificrence to the other sex, have 
they lost their right to become complete crea- 
tures, to fulfil the intentions of that Creator 
who has endowed them with reason, and of that 
Saviour who died for them as well as for men ? 
As long as man considers only his own ad- 
vantage in the tendency of the education be- 
stowed on woman, he will be deceived by his 
own selfish views, and will not obtain even that 
happinc:^^ at which he aims. In vain will ho 
be continually changing his system, and rc(|uire 
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from education by turns a mistress, an artist> 
or a housekeeper; he will never gain a wife, 
a companion, a being truly formed to be the 
charm and comfort of Iiis life. 

Must we then conclude that happiness is not 
to be found in the married state? that a 
woman cannot attach herself with her whole 
heart and soul to her husband ? God forbid I 
but by resting their hopes on a higher object, 
their mortal love will become as ardent as any 
earthly feeling can be — far more so than it is 
in gcncKil. Two beings depending on each 
otlier, and urged by the same impulse towards 
eternity — conscious of mutual imperfections, 
but each acknowledging their own self-defici- 
ency to be the greatest — will both be led to 
cultivate in their souls all the genns of immor- 
tality, and will trust to futurity for the full 
accomplishment of their destiny. To beings 
thus united all the affliction^ of this world seem 
only " for a moment ; " while every pleasure, 
which deserves to be so called, will, they feel, 
l>c prolonged throughout all eternity ; and that 
spirit of true Cluristianity which renders a wife 
affectionate and submissive, will also support 
the woman who has remained single, and will 
never leave her destitute of affections and of 
comfort. 
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Section IL 

On the true Desiinaium ef fVomen, 

In a moral point of view, the general voca- 
tion of men and women is the same : both are 
required to adore their Creator, and to do 
good according to their ability; both are re- 
quired to obey the dictates of justice and of 
truth, and to practise every other duty which 
is imposed on them as human beings. But pe- 
culiar duties are also assigned to each; and 
those which devolve on woman are either en- 
tirely individual, or comprised within a narrow 
circle. 1 1er affections have thus become con- 
centrated ; and her duties, from being so clearly 
defined, seem the more stringent. 

In the department which luis fallen to her 
lot, woman has been subjected to an imixî- 
rious necei^sity ; but we always find that moral 
beings submit quietly to such obligations as 
are imposed by the nature of things. In tliis 
instance the case is one of urgent neceï*sîty. 
Children must be brought up ; aged parents 
must be taken care of; the household affairs 
must be superintended. Every employment 
which is necessary, and not already appro- 
priated, has devolved upon woman ; and even 
when allowed the assistance of others, she is 
considered resi)onsible for their conduct, and 
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expected to guide and watch over them. Yet 
whatever may be the restraints of such a con- 
dition, it is not without its compensations. The 
influence thus acquired by women is ahnost 
unbounded ; and when exercised for the general 
good, must be productive of heartfelt satisfac- 
tion. 

"What then is the i)articular part which wo- 
men arc cidlcd upon to pcrfonn in this world? 
Wc answer, to render private life as perfect as 
is consistent with the limits imposed upon it by 
the divine law. This applies to every condi- 
tion. Women, whether rich or poor, married or 
single, must necessarily exercise an important 
influence on private life : on them the happiness 
of families must always in great measure de- 
pend. In making use of the expression private 
life, we take it as opposed to public life — to 
political functions : for wc do not at all mean 
to imply that women should confine their ac- 
tivity within the circle of their family; we 
believe that their influence is intended to be 
much more extensively beneficial. 15ut still it 
is, in all cases, of the same nature. They must 
always address themselves to individuals ; they 
have no direct relation with the public ; and 
they arc unconnected with any particular body 
<»f jwoplc. It is generally their lot while on 
cai*th to be in subjection to some one master, 
whether that master be a father or a husband. 
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Such is not only the will of socictyi but the 
natural consequence of their own affections. 

Yet there is much that is noble in this voca- 
tion : to perfect, to animate, to embellish, and 
sanctify private life, must surely be acknow- 
ledged as a great and exalted object Women 
seem naturally formed for instructing. Not only 
is the mond e<lucatlou of children, — thoî*c future 
sovereigns of the earth, — directly under their 
contix)!, but by the example they afford, by the 
charm wldch they spread over the destiny of 
every period of life, the means of amelioration 
are constantly in their power. It is under the 
domestic roof that those opinions and those 
manners are acquired, by which existing in*- 
stitutions will be either sustained or over- 
turned. The part assigned to woman in the 
vicissitudes of destiny, however obscure, is far 
from being unimportant. 

That woman, therefore, who exercises the 
most beneficial influence within the sphere al- 
lotted to her, will Ixîst fulfil her destination. 
Hence it naturally follows, that the married 
woman — she who as a wife, a mother, and the 
mistress of a family, exerts the most widely ex- 
tended influence — will obtain the greatest 
degree of consideration, and will be viewed as 
a type of the whole sex. Yet even in this con- 
dition she is in a state of dependence ; in all her 
occupations she must submit to the authority 
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of a maatcr who regulates and directs her ac- 
tions. It would seem, thoreforci as if the un- 
married woman might enjoy more liberty» 
though within a more contracted circle; yet 
she also is in many respects under restraint. 

Perhaps in some countries this restraint is 
carried too far. There can be little doubt that, 
in the course of time, the pious zeal with which 
they seek to do good, the moilcsty and con- 
tinually increasing knowledge with which thoy 
fulfil this duty, must enlarge the narrow limits 
within which women are at present obliged to 
confine their exertions. But they will never 
throw off that degree of restraint which is im- 
posed by a sense of propriety. The daughter, 
growing up under the guidance of a mother 
who is bound to obedience, natunilly conforms 
to the model which is constantly before her 
eyes; and acquires that spirit of docility and 
deference, that pliability of disposition, which 
will always lead her to shrink from the dis- 
approbation of the world, unless supported 
against that disapprobation by the dictates of 
her own conMcieiK^c. 

And it is right that it should be so. If a 
woman were too confident, too independent of 
opinion, her best intentions would be frus- 
trated. Even her own sex would be opposed 
to her. Their tact is too delicate for them not 
to perceive that, as they might advance towards 
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indcpcmlcncci men would advance towards b- 
dificrcncc, and though BtlU attaching thcmoclvcii 
to individual would, on finding tiieir protec- 
tion no longer required, imbibe strong pre- 
judices against the sex in general. 

Living in such a state of avowed or implied 
subjection, it is impossible that women should 
not be greatly influenced by circumstances in 
fonning their opinions. , Hence it is that we 
genendiy find them steering a sort of middle 
coui'csc Initwcen what they themselves consider 
right, and what they jKîrevivc to l)c the opinion 
of others ; and they haitlly ever venture on an 
independent decision as to what is pix»i)er, even 
in matters relating exclusively to themselves. 
They are seldom able to enjoy un interval of 
uninterrupted tranquillity. Those long hours 
which with men are devoted to study, or to the 
almost mechanical exercise of their various pn»- 
fcssions, arc scarcely ever allowed to women. 
Continually occupied by the present and daily 
interests of individuals, they are at times re- 
quired to make sudden decisions, and to guard 
against being themselves led away by cmotionH 
which 4liey arc yet called ii|M)n to> excuse and 
understand. How miieh eidniiiess and presence 
of mind are necessary to enable them to pre- 
serve their minds in a state of equilibrium, and 
to raise themselves above present considera- 
tions, without depriving them of their due im- 

VOL. III. C 
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portance. And in tho numerous perplexities 
of so many opposing obligations, how difficult 
must it be to assign to each duty its proper 
ranlç; to decide whether those which arc most 
important in themselves are also tho most ne- 
cessary; or whether those which are only 
secondary should not, on particular occasions, bo 
idlowcd to take the h*ad ! Wo see at once that 
nil gencnd rules can afVoixl much assistance in 
making such decisions. 

It is thcrcfoixî of the utmost importance that 
women sliould possess a quick and correct feel- 
ing of what the exigency of the moment re- 
quires. No doubt an accurate knowledge of 
the laws of duty is very desirable for them ; 
but in order to apply these laws with advantage, 
some qualities, which seem almost instinctive, 
are necessary. How then, it may be asked, 
are these qualities to be communicated? In 
reply to this question we would observe, that 
women are, in this respect, most favoun\l>ly en- 
dowed by their Creator. They are far from 
being deficient in quick perceptions. What 
they want are onlai'ged motives; they require 
some otlier spur tlian what is aUbixlcd by their 
tastes, their love of i>leasure, their vanity, or 
their capricious affections ; and some other 
check than what is imi)osed by the fear of cen- 
sure. In short they must be freed from the 
dominion of egotism. And how can we hope 
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to attain 80 dcsirablo an object except by tl 
love of Gody by that lively faith, that ardei 
affection, which so thoroughly penetrates tl 
heart as to supply the place of innate qualitie 
and almost to seem an involuntary ta»te fi 
what is {{ood ? If wo desire that woman bhoul 
possess humility without meanness, i>lial)ility u 
di8i)08iti(m unalloyed by a spirit of cowanll; 
acquiescence, an inexhaustible charity, which 
without overlooking present welfare, will es 
pecially interest itself in the welfare of the soul 
— we must make her a Christian. 

Christianity is a religion so jierfcctly adapted 
to the whole human race, that we might per- 
haps appear to depreciate it if we spoke of it as 
peculiarly suited to women. But we are at 
any rate quite justified in asserting that women 
seem particularly formed for Christianity. She 
who is thoroughly imbued with true Christian 
principles, and with that universal charity which 
results from them, is enabled clearly to dis- 
tinguish her various and complicated duties. 
She at once ixirccives what line of conduct 
ought to be pursued under any particular cir- 
cunistances; she sees on every luîcasion what 
I)eculiar duties are re(|uiix^d from the devoted 
wife, the tender mother, the compassionate 
Cluristian; and she feels that if one of these 
duties were neglected, or pushed beyond its 
due limits, some other quality must sutler in 

C 2 
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consequence» and her character be marked by 
inconsistency. 

Above all she feels the necessity of sounding 
her own heart, in order to purify its dispositions» 
Probing it, even to its inmost recesses» her 
humility increases in proportion as the idea she 
forms of her vocation becomes more exalted. Con- 
tinually comparing herself with a divine model, 
she soon discovers her own deficiencies in cha- 
racter, in knowledge, and in finnncîf* of purpose. 
Obeying her husband from feelings of affection, 
as well as of duty, she submits to him also from 
a sincere conviction of his superiority ; for 
however she nmy equal him in j>urity of inten- 
tions, and iM^rlmps even in natund abilities, she 
at once i>erceives that a moixj solid course of 
instruction, and a more practical acquaintance 
with human life, have given to his reasoning 
powers a strength wldch is wanting in her 
ONvn ; and she is soothed and supported by this 
conviction. Ardently as she may wish to 
influence him for his own good, and feclirtg, 
jKirhaps, that she is even more interested for 
him than he is for himself, she is yet never 
tempted to consider herself as having attained 
a higher state of moral advancement. Nor 
when she is so unhappy as inwardly to differ 
from him, does she seek to make her own 
opinions prevail. Deeply impressed with the 
holiness of their connection, she regards the 
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slightest shado of diifercnoe between huaba 
and wife as the greatest impediment to th( 
mutual amelioration. 

In all her domestic arrangements she 
ammated by the same spirit. She wishes h 
household to be an example of all that is pu 
and elevated in human life. She wishes, n 
only that a part of every day should be appr 
priated to ftiniily worship, but that all tl 
blcssinffs which we receive from God should 1 
consecrated to Ilini. She promotes hnppinc 
in order to inspire gratitude to Heaven. N< 
is she content with the jKîrformancc of whi 
she oonâiders more strictly as duties ; she cu 
tivutos niso a tnste for the beautiful. Th 
seems to her a part of lier vocation as a woman 
and a certain air of elegance and order pei 
vades every thing aroimd her. Every whei 
may be recognised a spirit of minute dcta 
closely associated with thoughts of a moi 
elevated nature. All her physical cares ai 
ennobled by the continual exercise of tl 
faculties of an immortal souL 

But though such may be her wishes, the 
can never be more than hnperfcctly accon 
plishcd. No one is more aware of this thf 
the truly Christian woman. She finds frequei 
cause for mortification in the continual di 
appointment of her aspirations after jxjrfectioi 
and her gentleness and patience are thus put 

c 3 
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tho proof. Yot constantly striving after some» 
tiling bettor, she endeavours to ascertain what 
is the duty of each parsing moment r ^nd» 
without hoping too much citlier from herself 
or others, avoids encountering invincible diffi- 
culties. A secret instinct warns her» tliat by 
disturbing tho inwnnl hanuony of those art)und 
her» she dcsti*oys her best means of leading 
their souls to God. 

If we follow Buch a woman into any of the 
various conditions of life in which she may be 
placed, we shall always find her equal to the 
duties of her present situation. Whilst under 
the control of her parents, she is an obedient 
and devoted daughter; when old enough to 
marry, though her heart may be filled with the 
presentiment of this new happiness, yet she 
cannot conceive of it unaccompanied by an in- 
timate union of affection and principles. As a 
mother, she will be intelligent, firm, patient; 
a faithful organ of God's will, and peculiiurly 
fitted for conveying it to young minds. If she 
be left a widow, the loss of her present happi- 
ness will make no change in the object of 
constant amelioration which she has proposed 
to herself. Called upon to act as the guardian 
and instructress of her cliildren, she will strive 
to acquire that knowledge in which she feel 
herself deficient ; and in this situation, as i 
every other, she will be occupied with her ov 
education. 
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And again, if we suppose such a womai 
have rcmnincil unmarried, an immense fick 
still open to her ; for Axo has still in view 
prospect of doing good to others, and of { 
footing in herself all those gifts with which 
has been endowed. 

Section III. 

On l/ie peculiar Faculties of Women. 

We have already been engaged in describi 
the destination of women ; and we have 
lowed this subject to precede the considerati 
of their faculties, because these faculties ha 
had little to do with the determination of th« 
position in the world. Yet a knowledge 
them must always be of essential important 
We must make ourselves acquainted with th( 
natural gifts, not only in order to adapt tl 
cultivation of them to the demands of societ 
but also that the direction given to them mi 
be fiuch as to be most beneficial to tlienisclves 

But is it true that women do ikjsscss ai 
faculties of a peculiar nature ? Certainly n< 
in an absolute point of view. The facult 
both of the soul and mind are esscnti:illy t 
same in both sexes ; the dificrcnce consists or 
in their relative proj^rtions. These differonc 
however, even with all their variations, i 
sufficiently regular to be easily distinguish 
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But the questioii will always arise» — and it is 
one not very easily solved, — how fiur they are 
necessary and immutable» and how far they, are 
accidcntaL 

In the first place, we learn from observation, 
that in certain states of civilisation, these dif- 
ferences are continually becoming more ixîmark- 
able; and it is nntund that it should be so* 
Women transmit the cducjition they have re- 
ceived to their daujj^htcrs ; and us they fre- 
quently become mothei*s at an ngc >vhcn the 
greater proj^ortion of men have not yet thought 
of marriage, tlicir generations succeed each 
other nipidly, Moreover, tlie maternal in- 
fluence is exercised within a confined circle, 
into which the light of external life scarcely 
penetrates. Thus the feelings, the common 
prejudices of women are propagated inde- 
finitely: and OS they are impressed with the 
idea that the distinguishing features of their 
moral nature are agreeable to men, it has been 
their object to render these features still more 
marked. The consequence lias been that 
woman has become so entirely woman, that the 
rational being — the being of healthy mind and 
body — has almost disappeared ; and has left 
only a weak and sutTcring creature, incapable 
of fulfilling her vocation. 

Thanks, however, to the little interest which 
men now take in the failings of women, this 
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abase bualmoet ceased in eomeooantries. Foil] 
18 now correctly appreciated by society, and con- 
sidered as tiresome as it is pernicious. Yet there 
is always a secret disposition in women to ex- 
aggerate their natural qualities, and to claim a 
title, not only to such as they possess, bVit to 
many in which they are deficient They wish 
to be considered both more dolicnte and moro 
sensitive than they really arc, and to obtain in 
consiMiucnoe an exemption from many fat i^^uing 
duties; little aware what a wretched and con- 
temptible existence they are by this means pre- 
piring for themselves. 

And honoc the danger of cultivating too ex- 
clusively jmrtieular dispositions, however de- 
sinible they may apj)ear. Yet they must bo 
cultivated. The qualities by which women are 
characterised are pleasing in themselves : they 
are suited to their vocation, and favourable to 
the amelioration of the whole human nice. But 
under an exterior comi)letely feminine should 
be discernible a moral being : a being eajiable, 
on all necessary occasions, of energetic action, 
— capable more especially of habitually dis- 
playing that strength of mind imited to gentle- 
ness of manner, which is described by the 
expression, " self-comman(L*^ 

It is an acknowledged fact, that in every 
thing requiring powerful and continued' mental 
effort, women are inferior to men ; but there 
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are some privilegesi which seem to have been 
granted to them as a sort of compensation, and 
which, though not without concomitant disad- 
vantages, may be viewed under a favourable 
aspect. 

In the first place, what can be more rapid, 
more acute, than the perception of woman? 
Owing i>erhaps to her dcHcute organization, she 
is superior to man in i)enctnition. lier saga- 
city in this respect is so great, that she habi- 
tually exercises it on the most delicate subjects, 
and delights in seizing on the slightest indi- 
cations which denote the state of the mind. 
By an instinct, which seems almost miraculous, 
she is taught l)oth to discover the sensations of 
othow, and to sympathize in them. Her 
imagination enables her to enter at once into 
the feelings even of those who have few points 
of resemblance with her ; she comprehends the 
infant, not only before it can speak, but almost 
before it is capable even of thinking ; and she 
quickly detects the secret grief of the un- 
fortunate. 

Another marked feature in the character of 
women is a sort of innate good sense, — a cor- 
rectness of judgment, — which, as long as they 
view a subject imj^artially, enables them to 
decide at once on the right line of conduct. 
Without much reflection, and without being 
led astray by the influence of any contradictory 
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reasoning, they point out, almost aa if by in 
apiration, what is most urgent and neccpsary U 
be done. Is it that they are endowed with f 
moral instinct, a sort of intuitive {icrccption ol 
what is rcquircil by the exigency of the mo- 
ment ? Wo cannot answer this question ; noi 
can tliey always allege a motive for their de- 
cision. " We ourselves do not know," sivid one 
of their own sex, *' the reason of our good 
sense.*^ An expression which marks in a strik- 
ing manner both in what they excel, and in 
what they are deficient. 

For whilst acknowledging the importance of 
these advantiiges, it cannot be denied that these 
instinctive endowments stand much in need of 
a counterpoise. It U a givut mistake to 8upi)oso 
that diilcreut, or even ai)pareully opposite t^ua- 
lities will neutralize each other. Tlieir mutual 
effects may indeed be counterbalanced ; and 
this is a fortunate circumstance : for tliough the 
qualities themselves may remain, we are then 
enabled to direct them at our pleasure. On 
this account it was that, when we formerly ex- 
pressed a wish that the feelings should be more 
attended to in the education of men, we were 
convinced that their intellectual faculties would 
also be gainers by this plan. And on the other 
hand, when we desire that in tlie education of 
women, a habit of reflect ion — of reasoning — 
should be cncounigcd and even insisted on, we 
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are persuaded that this would not be in the 
smallest degree injurious to their quick per- 
ception and acute discernment. Women will 
always see rapidly, and often correctly; but 
still it is surely desirable that before their de- 
cisions display themselves in actions, or even in 
words, they should be confirmed by reflection. 
One part of their intellect should be accustomed 
to wait for the other to be exercised also : their 
sagacity woukl be strengthened by the constant 
habit of comparing their first impressions with 
their later ideas. 

"NVliat salutary eifects might not be expected 
from the extraoitlinary quickness of perception 
with which woman is endowed, if her views 
were extended beyond the present moment: if 
her peculiar faculty of penetrating into the 
minds of others were used, not in order to par- 
ticiimte their continual, fluctuations, but, by 
taking advantage of their transient feelings, to 
promote their ultimate good! It is only by 
means of elevated, well-digested, and fixed 
principles, added to her natural gifts, that 
woman can be raised to that vocation of in- 
structress, for which she seems ^)eculiarly de- 
signed. 

Amongst the various causes which have 
served to retard the intellectual progress of 
women, there is, perhaps, none which has had 
DO powerful an cflcct as the idea tliat they 
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ought to bo constantly occupied with their 
especial destination. It has been imagined, no 
doubt, that by having their minds continually 
directed to this object, they would be better 
prepared for the fulfilment of their duty. But 
here, we think, has lain the error. Occupied 
exclusively with individuals, thinking only of 
persons, they have taken no interest In things ; 
truth, as such, has never engaged their atten- 
tion. That noble faculty of the mind by which 
it is enabled to consider impartially both what 
is, and what ought to be, has so often remained 
unexercised, and therefore undeveloped In 
women, that they have not unnaturally been 
Bupjwscd deficient In It altogether. 

We arc far fix)m denying tlic Inforiorlty of 
women ; but. In accusing them of incapacity of 
any kind, we are arguing either from an ex- 
perience as yet very imi>crfect, or from an 
uncertain analogy. The com])lete Intellectual 
equality of boys and girls, as long as they are 
educated together, is a fact which has never been 
HuflScicntly taken into consideration. During 
the whole of this time they show the same 
interest in their various studies, and pursue 
them with equal success ; and It Is only when 
one sex begins to receive a more solid species 
of instruction than the other that inequality 
commences. 
The relative value and importance of tho 
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different ideas imbibed by men and women 
during the period between twelve years old 
and eighteen,— a period, of all others, {x^rhapa 
the most favourable to intcUeetunl progress, — 
will not admit of a moment's comimrison. What 
is the ease as regards girls? We see all the 
activity of life transferred to the interests of 
vanity or pleasure; a system of instruction 
stimulated only by self-love, a motive alike un- 
favourable to the dcvclopcment of the reason 
and to a taste for knowledge; a perfect in- 
difference as to what they learn, provided they 
acquire the credit of having learnt it ; lessons 
devoid unlike of consistency and method, which 
are given and received, — as for, at least, as 
relates to the more substantial part of instruc- 
tion, — rather in order to satisfy the conscience 
than with the expectation of their producing 
any beneficial results. Surely, whilst such 
causes exist, we can be at no loss to account 
for the intellectual weakness of women ! 

At the same time it cannot be denied that 
the present age affords some examples of such 
unexpected success, as might seem to contimlict 
opinions founded apparently on too 'slight 
grounds. Even in those branches of knowledge 
which are generally considered least suited to 
the taste and talents of women, — such, for 
instance, as mathematics, — !Mrs. Somcrville, in 
England, and ^ladcmoiselle Germain, in France, 
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have attuned a high degree of superiority ; and 
we cannot suppose tliat these remarkable women 
devoted their cliUdliood to such intellectual 
exercises ns are required from men. Until 
the instruction bestowed on women shall be as 
solid and energetic as it has for the Inst two 
centuries been frivolous and inconsistent» it 
will be impossible to arrive at any well-founded 
decision as to the strength of their faculties. 

There is but little chance that such an im» 
provenient will speedily take place : too many 
circumstances are op^wscd to it. Nor is it our 
wish that women should receive a very exten- 
sive» and» at the same time» profound education. 
- All we desire is, that the instruction given to 
them should rest on more determined prin- 
ciples ; should be more ratioilal ; better calcu- 
lated to lead them to reflect. We should like 
to see their curiosity occasionally excited by 
more general ideas ; their attention sometimes 
turned to the armngements of the moral and 
physical world, and not always and exclusively 
bestowed on the interests of society. And we 
desire this only for the puriK)se of enabling 
them better to fulfil their vocation as women ; 
for we are convinced that to do tliis well 
requires the full developcmcnt of the human 
faculties. As long as women are incapable of 
fonning an impartial e^^timate of things; as 
long as they interest themselves only in im- 
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pressions» — in tho emotions they excite or 
receive, — they will not be what they ought, 
either as friends, wives, or mothers ; nor will 
they attain any real sui^criority even in those 
branches of art or literature in which they 
ini^ht be exiKctcd to excel. 

We are far fix)m wishing that women should 
ahn at obtaining celebrity ; but we are per- 
suaded that by a more rational and more ju- 
dicious culture of the intellect, — a culture 
more worthy of an immortal being, — a variety 
of talents would be brought to light, which 
they are hardly suspected of iK)âsessing; and 
calm and serious minds would receive tliat 
species of dcveloiHimcnt of which they arc at 
present so unjustly deprived. 

No doubt even then a correct estimate of 
their sevcnd advantages would still show an 
inequality between the two sexes; but this 
inequality would not be so great as it is now 
generally imagined. Women would at least be 
able to understand, and would take an interest 
in understanding, the ideas of men, which, is 
not the ease on tlie present system. Under 
the most favourable circumstances, however, 

4 

men must ever have the advantage over us ; — 
their nature is decitlcdly suj)oriur to oui*». 

Should we be asked in what this superiority 
consists, we miglit not, jwrhaps, find it very 
easy to juiint out any one particular quality as 
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its cause. More addicted to sensual mdul< 
gences, and not either more religious, mon 
disinterested, more virtuous» or, pcrliaps, mon 
spiritual than we are; we yet feel that the] 
are intended to be our masters, and that thcj 
are so in virtue of a moral, as well as jihysical 
superiority. We should then regard with gra 
titude these two divisions of the human nice 
both so richly endowed, and each finding ii 
what is granted to the other, that comfort an< 
assistimce which compensate for their owi 
deficiencies. 

When, therefore, two beings, belonging t< 
these different divisions, become for ever unite< 
by the sacred bonds of marriage, feeling tha 
they are each, in some respects, excelled by th 
gifts with which the other is endowed, the; 

admire and esteem each other for these ver^ 

« 

gifts. Hence arises a reciprocal attachmeu 
and regard, which continue to exist, even afte 
a closer intimacy has revealed numerous nmtua 
failings. Were it not for these failings, w 
might ahnost hope to obtain from the union o 
their several qualities a jM^rfcct model of Immai 
nature. Is it not probable that St. Paul, b; 
those remarkable words, " Neither is the mai 
without the woman, nor the woman withou 
the man, befoix) the Lord^,*' intended us t< 

* 1 Corinth, xi. U. 
VOL. III. i> 
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understand that tMs model can never be found 
in one of these ^visions considered apart from 
the other ? 

Section IV. 

Ordinary Defects in Femah Education. 

It id hardly necessary to state, that in the re- 
proaches we are about to address to mothers in 
general, we are far from including alL There 
are many whose example might be taken as a 
model, and who have already performed, and 
much better performed, what we recommend. 
It must also l)e acknowlcilged that in many 
respects mothers are very much improved. 
They have felt more deeply the im|K)rtance of 
their task, and negligence has in many instances 
been sujicrseded by carcful attention. Thirty 
yeara ago, the faults of which we complain, 
were much more striking than they aixs at 
present; traces of them, however, still re- 
main. 

It is with the tendency of education that we 
find fault, rather than with its results : women 
are in general much more estimable, than the 
plan followed in bringing them up would have 
entitled us to expect. Their soul betrays its 
noble origin ; the heavenly ray by which it has 
been penetrated, cannot be entirely obscured ; 
and from prejudices unavoidably planted, un- 
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looked for fruit is Bomotimcs produced. ] 
ings, moreover, bo delightful and so vnm 
are somctimca suddenly developed ; as mot 
especially, women become so entirely nbo\ 
personal eonsulcrations, that the egotism 
have previously contracted vanishes before 
purer and more {powerful feeling, lUit >ve 
no right to claim for any system, ^vhcth< 
latlng to education, or to any other subjec 
credit of such good effects as ensue in sp 
that system. 

System, however, is perhaps hardly a ji 

word to be applied to the education gcn^ 

given by mothers. We perceive in it n< 

method, nor determined phm, but predon 

feelings, like fixed ])rincii)le9, leading a 

by one road, and seeming to have one u 

The predominant feeling in mothers is t 

anient affinât ion ; they are no longer them 

under the dominion of that egotism which > 

plore ; their interest is now transferred tc 

daughters ; but with it is also often tnmsfcr 

excessive self-love, which is but too casil 

pagated. That vanity, which in the moth 

disinterested, becomes personal in the dau 

In both cases the feeling is equally friv 

but in the former it is in some degree aton 

by its being devoted to another, whilst ii 

of the daughter it is aggravated by its eg 

But it may be asked, how can such a s 

D 2 
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things be brought about, when both mother and 
daughter ought to be ndsed above such follies 
by religion, and all women are instructed in 
the precepts of religion. No doubt this is true 
as far as the precepts are concerned ; they are 
ceitainly always inculcated by education ; but 
it is not so with the spirit of religion; and 
when deficient in this spirit, education loses the 
only sure foundation for her hopes. 

Shall I be understood if I venture to assert 
that from our too great eagerness to reap the 
fruits of religion, the root often remains un- 
cultivated ? Wishing to make it useful in a 
worldly jKnut of view, our attention is fixed too 
exclusively on the effects it may produce. 
But if we desire to gain from a partially re- 
ligious education, what is of the greatest real 
advantage in this world, — a well-regulated 
and prudent mode of conduct, — we shall 
either be altogether disappointed in our ex- 
{x^ctatlons, or this advantage, should it be 
obtained, will be the cfTcct of mciH3. human 
motives, by which neither the heart will bo 
purified, nor any guamutee for the future 
nffoixled. And the reason is plain. Kccourso 
has not been had to the genuine spirit of re- 
ligion; her precepts have been made use of 
only as the means of attaining another object. 
But though it is true that religion aifords the 
best means of acquiring every tiling truly ex- 
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eellent and estimable in this world, yet if en 
ployed only as a means, it loses its power, an 
fails in producing the desired results. In fai 
as soon as it is converted into an instnimen 
its value becomes only secondary; entirel 
subordinate to the advantage to be derive 
from it ; and it is laid aside without any di 
ficulty whenever a more efficacious instrumei 
presents itself. 

If then the present life be your groat objcc 
and you allow it to hold a higher place in yoi 
estimation than a heavenly life, — than etemit 
— religion must lose its efficacy. But if, o 
tlic contrary, you regard human life only as tli 
patli which is to lead you to an eternal unio 
with God hereafter, then you will indeed rende 
it both wise and good. 

The true office of religion on earth is t 
purify the soul ; and that regeneration of tli 
soul, which is effected by the assistance w 
obtain from God in answer to our prayers, i 
the only immediate benefit to be exjxîcted froi 
it. But from this benefit every other may i 
time be ho|)ed for. We may here observe thn 
those qualities with which women seem ])ccii 
liarly gifted, — tenderness of heart, compassior 
the love of what is beimtiful, a playful, live! 
imagination, a contented, and even resigne 
disposition, a sort of instinctive spiritualism, o 
presentiment of an invisible world, — are ex 
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actly tlio attributes which Christianity has » 
tendency to dcvelope in the soul; yet such is 
at the same time its secret virtue, tliat it will, 
by the holy serenity of its morality, counteract 
what might occasionally Ik) the enervating 
effect of these fiiscinating gifts. 

But how have women been taught to oppose 
tlmt ilisiwsition to be governed by tlieir feelings 
wliich is so natural to them? AVliat means 
have been adopted to give them that power of 
resistance, that strength of mind, so necessary 
to insure their safety? They have been taught 
to fear the opinion of tlie world. 

Yet we would not too hastily condemn 
mothers on this account. In every thing 
whicli does not relate immediately to morality, 
the customs of society have given rise to a code 
of proi)riety, the rules of which no woman can 
infringe with impunity. Young women must 
tlicrcfi>iX5 bo tmight to resjwct the prohibitory 
laws of opinion ; laws, often foundeil on reas^ni, 
and frequently j)ointing out dangers, which 
innixxnioc might not jxîrceive, or might ho 
tcmptoil to brave. The fear of offending these 
strict laws, even by such things as may not 
api>ear blameable in themselves, is a truly fe- 
minine delicacy, and a most desimble safe- 
guard for modesty. But whilst we forbid our 
daughters to violate the prohibitions of opinion, 
let us be ct^'cful not to iu*ge upon them the 
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loTe of praise aa a motive to virtuous conduct 
Every thing really dcâirable in education ma] 
be obtdncd by means of much higher feelings. 

The gi*eat evil is, that the very tendemcsi 
of mothers leads them to become the slaves o 
opinion. They consider it absolutely indis 
pensable that the daughter, who is hereafter t 
he prcKluced in society, should ^m)8scss elegance 
and propriety of manners; should be accom 
plished, and calculated by her agreeable qua 
litics, not only to attract the attention of he 
future husband, but idso to gain the favour o 
the world in general, so far as to prevent hin 
from being deterred by public opinion frou 
persisting in his choice. 

By these twofold views, a woman's whol 
education is generally influenced. 

It may, however, be asked whether sud 
views are not quite natural ? No doubt the; 
are so in a worldly iK)int of view ; but they ar 
conseqxicntly murow and sui>erticial. We oui 
selves are anxious to obtain a similar result 
and dosiiHi that our daughters should horeaftc 
become gooil and happy waives ; but this rcsul 
must appear only in the distance, indistinctl 
seen Ixîyond a nearer and more imiiortant objcc 
Those mothers who consider marriage as tb 
direct end of all education, and a strict rogar 
to opinion as the means to be enqjloyed fc 
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attaining this end» seem to us to condemn their 
daughters to irremediable mediocrity. 

For is it not plain that such views must tend 
to the almost exclusive cultivation of external 
qualities ? In fact* no others can be true and 
genuine. Outward accomplishments must be 
known for what they really are ; though they 
may 8cr\'e to conceal what is within, they 
cannot conceal themselves. People amnot be 
deceived as to nmnncra, or as to those talents 
which arc exhibited in society. It is therefore 
to these that the attention of mothers is parti- 
cularly directed. Other things may remain in 
obscurity, but these must really exist. No one 
ever questions a young woman about her prin- 
ciple?, her knowledge, her amiable domestic 
qualities ; all these are taken for granted. 

Hence, what should be the great object of in- 
tellectual education, — the consistent develope- 
ment of the faculties — is entirely neglected by 
mothers. They may indeed be aware of the 
necessity of certain acquirements; but they 
seem to have a sort of instinctive dread of any 
great cultivation of the faculties. 

There are seasons perhaps when the spirit of 
investigjition, the desire to trace effects to their 
causes, the demand for exact reasoning, — 
even imagination and a taste for the beautiful, 
may occasion some trouble. Yet these are all 
natural agents in intellectual education ; they 
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are the only principles of life which have a ten- 
dency to develope activity. Memory^ on the 
other hand» is an inoffensive servant» well con- 
tent to have little to do; it is therefore to the 
memory that we too often address ourselves. 
But what interest can then be taken in study ? 
Nor docs it afford any interest to girls. Ac- 
customed to bestow all their attention on their 
|)erHonal qualities, to cxennso their talents only 
in discovering by what means they can attract 
admiration, the only progress they make, is in 
the develoiKsment of a self-interested sagacity ; 
and thus one portion of the understanding is 
cultivated at the expense of all the rest. To 
this cause may be attributed the indifference 
generally displayed by women for general views, 
for what is real or true, unless connected with 
something immediately useful ; hence also their 
prejwssessions, their narrow lîcrtînacîty of opi- 
nion, their prejudices of rank, party, or country ; 
their inability to judge of any thing impartially ; 
in short, all their defects, not only as regards 
their intellectual powers, but with rcsjKJct to 
things of still greater importance. 
- We should not, however, be 8uri)ri8cd at 
these results. It has never been the object of 
female education to fonn an enlightened mind, 
an intelligent being: nothing more has been 
attempted than to supply girls with a complete 
• assortment of all kinds of trifling accomplish- 
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mentfl ; to bring their minds up to a certain 
pre-cstabliâhod levcL Whilst following such a 
plan, what right have we to complmn of the 
narrow views taken by women ? 

Nor is this the only evil ; morality itself has 
been injured by this system. For though 
woman equals man in her good intentions, and 
often euqiasscs Iiim in purity of life; it would 
seem as if the same dread existed of the higher 
qualities of the character, and of the higher 
qualities of the mind ; as if it were imagined 
that the noblest attributes of humanity — a 
love of truth and justice — a generous frankness 
of disposition, and strength of mind — might 
sometimes present an obstacle to that pqrfect 
submission which is required from women ; yet 
it does not apjKîar likely that the habitual em- 
ployment of an address almost amounting to 
artifice, would dispose her to gentleness and 
docility ; for instead of that opjyosition founded 
on real grounds, which seems to be dreaded, 
she would display a spirit of caju^icious, thought- 
less revolt. The modest and submissive vir- 
tues of her sex have not been acquired ; and 
the generous qualities with which she has been 
* endowed by nature have been sacrificed. 

Such is the most serious charge we bring 
against education. The designs formed are for 
the most part justifiable, but the means used, 
the motives urged, for their accomplishment, 
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are not what they should be. If the wbhes of 
the mother be reasonablei she will be aided in 
their attainment by the good feelings of her 
ehild. She will find tliat by means of sym- 
pathy» freedom from selfishness, kindness» and 
a desire to contribute to the happiness of others, 
all her daughter's relations with society will be> 
rendered pleasing and easy, and its favour 
secured ; and by the help of that modesty and 
dignity which are natural to woman, she will 
have nQ difiSculty in giving her a delicate sense 
of propriety. By inspiring girls with a taste 
for the various objects of art and nature, by 
directing their attention to external things, 
rather than to themselves and their own success, 
their power of making themselves agreeable is 
greatly increased. Why, therefore, should we 
prefer the employment of self-love, or of that 
vain egotism which so often stoops to mean- 
ness, and is the source of so many evil pas* 
sions? 

We are too apt to forget that such a dispo- 
sition must in the end affect a woman's entire 
character, and influence all her opinions and 
actions. Reversing the proper order of things, 
her judgments will be all formed on those of 
others, whilst her feelings will be all for herself. 
Instead of loving and admiring, her great ob- 
ject will be to be loved and admired. She will 
care little for the impression others make on 
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her, but much for tho impression she makes on 
them. The various shades of such a character 
may change with age, but tho original ground 
will always remain. Thus in youtli her object 
will bo to charm; at a later age to interest, 
and in advancing years to inspire respect^ to be 
looked up to by others» on account of rank or 
fortune, or even to inspire them with a sort of 
deference by a mere solemnity of manner. Can 
any thing be more pitiful ? 

A certain degree of self-love is indeed na- 
tural: and it is only the excess of it which is 
superinduced by education, that is blamcable. 
The use made of that vanity which is so easily 
excited in the breast of woman is unpardonable. 
It has been so universally encouraged that, 
under different forms, we meet with it every- 
where; but under every form the substance 
rcmiuns the same ; the entire interest of life is 
made to depend on the opinion of others. And 
surely we cannot be astonished that the effect 
of this slavery to opinion should be vanity and 
feebleness of mind; mediocrity both of cha- 
racter and understanding. Wliat right have 
we to expect any thing else from faculties 
which have no independent existence, which act 
only accortling to the ill-directed or undecided 
impulse of society ? 

Nor will such insensibility tend to preserve a 
young woman from the influence of those pas- 
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«ODB wUch are so much dreaded for her Bex ; 
OD the contrary, the danger soomB to ua rather 
incrcoBcd by it. At first indeed ihe may per- 
haps view the fceUng she has inspired only as a 
sort of brilliant success ; but no female heart 
ever becomes so dead as not to bo reanimated 
by the excitement of gratified vanity ? 

Is there any certain and approved method 
tlicn by ivliicli u woiii.ui iiiiiy l.i' iiiHili:olod fmm 
this diHif^cr ? None tlmt will f;imrti Iicr agninst 
passions already cxcllcd. lly furbidJing the 
use of vanity ns n stiiiiuliia in education, a sen- 
sible niotlior niiiy ])t'iliii[i3 iTtiiril its iippi'oacli, 
but sooner or later her daughter will be threat- 
ened by an attack of this universal malady. It 
is only by more energetic means, by the un- 
wearied cidtivation of the only disposition 
truly opposed to self-love, humility, that she 
can be preserved from its infection. 

Humility, however, is so closely connected 
with tlic very foundations of Christianity, that 
it can never bo produced by any superficial 
views of religion. In order to acquire a true 
spirit of humiUty, we must not only value mo- 
rality more than any thing else, but we must 
feel how immeasurably we fall short of moral 
perfection ; wo must sonnd the depths of our 
heurts, and acknowledge that in comparison 
with what wc want, the good quiditics wc may 
possess are aa nothing. If tlio only truo model 
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of pcrfeolion be constantly kept in yiewi ani- 
mating us with on earnest desire of resembling 
it, our consciousness of the hnperfection which 
retards our progress will render us truly humble. 
The higher we exalt our ideas of virtue^ the 
less sludl we think of our own merit Thus it 
is, that by his very humility, the Christian 
alone seems to possess true greatness of mind, 
and to entertain ennobling ideas of the capa- 
bilities of human nature. His dignity is that 
of an inunortal l>eing, and abides by him as 
steadily as his anticipation of a future life. 

This happy mixtui*e of humility and dignity 
is what we would earnestly dceire to cultivate 
in a young woman. Convinced of the im- 
perfection of her nature, and of the alloy even 
in her purest feelings, she will find her surest 
safoguard in a p])irit of lunuility. This will 
either lead her to avoid temptation, or, if the 
trial bo unavoidable, will render it less dangerous. 
Having a clear idea of the real nature of moral 
virtue, she will consider the adoration of which 
she maybe the objectas a species of profane folly. 
All extravagant praises will appear to her 
deficient in truth, and whatever pleasure she 
may at the moment receive from them, she will 
soon recur to the conviction she has of her own 
failings, and thus at any rate prescr^'C her too 
susceptible heart from being the dnjKî of the 
bomngc paid to her imaginary excellence 
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And even in married lifoi when the pleasure 
of being ardently beloved may be indulged in 
with more safety» humility will still preserve a 
wife from many troubles. A truly humble 
woman will never take advantage of the power 
with which a temporary infatuation may have 
invested her. She will consider the homage to 
which she feels that she has no just right» as 
merely the effect of error ; a sort of delusion» 
which she can easily pardon, but on the duration 
of which she never calculates. Being therefore 
prepared for that change, which to so many 
wives is a source of bitter rcgrt»t, far from 
despairing of happiness, she will ii^oe in the 
cessation of that absurd adoration of which she 
had been the object, only a return to the 
natural order of things. 

How diilercnt is such a disposition from that 
vanity and romance with which so many young 
women ari^ imbued I with which, indeed, the 
whole atmosphere around them is impregnated, 
and wliich are also constantly fostered by 
education. A mother who has not formed to 
herself an ideal model of truly exalted virtue, is 
continually pursuing the changeable images 
presented to her by the multiplying glass of 
opinion. Hence that eternal vacillation which 
effectually prevents her daughter — driven con- 
tinually from solid to frivolous occu[)ations, and 
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in each exposed to on eqiml degree of blame <— 
from oomprehending what is expected from 
her» and mokes her so little understand her 
mother» that it is impossible for her feelings of 
aficction towards her to be very warm. 

No doubt the mother's object is the good of 
her child ; and in order to obtain it she calls in 
the aid of religion. But it is a religion alto- 
gether worldly ; inculcated for purposes which 
even the child herself must suspect; and so 
exclusively employed as a check» tliat its power 
even in that capacity is destroyed; for re- 
ligion is» in an especial manner» an actuating 
principle» and restrains only by exciting. To 
this cause may be ascribed that incoherent 
instruction» so totally devoid of all interest» and 
so soon thrown aside ; that withering of the 
faculties and the character which allows every 
sentiment» every thing which communicates an 
impulse to the emotions of the heart» to be 
concentrated in the feeling of vanity. I would 
fain hope» indeed» that» even with such a worldly 
and frivolous education» a young woman seldom 
arrives at this deplonxble state: but it is no 
small evil to liave been placed in the path 
which leads to it 
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Section V. 

Hùw far is it likely that the Obstaeht to the 
Improvement g^ Women will be removed f 

It would Bccm that tho condition of all 
others most favourable to rapid intellectual 
progress is that> in which faculties, naturally 
good» have not been brought into sufficient 
exercise. Sucli is univci^sidly the situation' of 
women. In every country and in every con- 
dition their instruction has been greatly in- 
ferior to that of men, and their opportunities 
of making use of it much fewer. External 
circumstances have also contributed to retard 
their improvement; but these circumstances 
arc so arbitrary, and so closely connected with 
the organization of society, that we nm»t not 
hope for an entire and sudden change in them. 
We shall therefore content ourselves with 
pointing out such difficulties as do not appear 
to be insuperable. 

The most striking obstacle to the intellectual 
develoi)cment of women is, the shortness of the 
period allowed for their education. If girls 
are to be considered ready for entering on the 
duties of married life at seventeen or eighteen, 
any thoroughly grounded instruction is out of 
the question. During the few short years in 
which they are capable of application, what a 
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variety of thmgs have to be leamtl Not only 
must all the stages of that elementary instruo- 
tion which b common to both sexes, and ren- 
dered necessary by the customs of all civilized 
countries, have been passed through, but their 
attention must also have been directed to many 
other occupations. Besides an acquaintance 
with the various degrees of duty imposed by 
the different relations of social life, a young 
woman who is properly quidilied to perform 
her imrt as a wife, should possess skill in such 
employments as arc peculiar to her sex, a 
knowledge of the cares required for domestic 
economy, and the habit of attending to them. 
In addition to these indispensable acquirements, 
the cultivation of some of the pleasing arts, and 
a knowledge of one or two foreign languages, 
may also be desirable. And if those vigorous 
exercises of the understanding which alone can 
yield full employment to the intellectual powers, 
should also be made on object, how and where 
could they be brought into the life of a young 
woman ? The only rational years, those between 
sixteen and eighteen, — that interval of which 
the value as regards intellectual progress is so 
great, — when the early mists of infancy being 
dispelled, and her health in some degree es- 
tablished, a young woman might devote herself 
to her favourite pursuits, cultivate those par- 
ticular talents which seem most congenial to 
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her taate» and display something of originality» 
— this predous interval is pro-occupied by an 
entirely different object Her mind is so com- 
pletely engrossed by the desire of obtaining 
success in society, by alternate hopes or fears 
as to marrying, by the feeling that her fate is 
about to bo decided, — that there is no room 
for other ideas. Time is wanting for the in- 
tellectual dcvclopemcnt of women ; but a much 
more mortifying circumstance is, that inclina* 
tion is also generally wanting. 

And how should this be otherwise as long as 
they find that instnictîon is of so little use to 
them ? A young man knows tliat in pursuing 
liis vocation in life, whatever it may be, know- 
ledge will always be not only useful, but 
necessary to his succct^s; he has tlierefoi*e a 
motive for exerting hhuself to ac([uire it ; but 
this is not the case with women. Success in 
society is the only success of which slie can 
form any idea; and she feels that to obtain 
this, no science will be half so advantageous as 
a becoming dress, a pleasing manner, or a lively 
sally. 

Such important obstacles as want of time, 
and want of inclination, are to be surmounted 
only at some cost, and the price pnid has some- 
times been too high. For instance, time has 
been procured at the expense of health, by the 
sacrifice of that bodily exercise so necessary to 
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its preservation. Against this notorious abuse 
the physidan» the parent, and the writer on 
education, ought each to raise their voice. Is 
it not phiin that by tlius enfeebling those who 
are hereafter to become mothers, we are pre* 
paring the future degeneracy of the human 
race? 

"Without here noticing another very serious 
omission, that of daily family worship, I would 
remark, that those various domestic occupations 
by the performance of which women acquire so 
much good sense, have been too generally laid 
aside. Yet it was tliis early introduction to 
real life which so often rendered a young woman 
8ui>crior in understanding to a young man, 
tliough he was not only her equal in age, but 
had enjoyed many more advantages of education. 
I^Iuch of tliat happy leisure, too, in which the 
mind was both resting, and exixiiullng itself, 
has been absorbai. An accumulation of lessons 
has destroyed all gaiety, all bui'sts of imagin- 
ation, all free exercise of the will, every jws- 
sibllity of reflecting even on the subjects of tlio 
lessons themselves. 

Thus sometimes passive, inert beings are 
fonued, totaUy devoid of all mental activity, 
even as regards worldly matters. At other 
times the craving after some more energetic 
impulse is so great, that the restraint of edu- 
cation is succeeded by an excessive and ilL- 
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regulated vivaoity. In every way, that gentle 
satisfaction, which arises from a state of tran- 
quil excitement, has been allowed to disappear; 
and the connection of the most pleasing feelings 
with their spontaneous and natural expression, 
has also been lost. 

These causes will easily account for the pre- 
judices which have so long been entertained 
againi>t a wonnm's possessing citlicr great talents, 
or much learning : prejudices, which the present 
increasing esteem for knowledge has pcrha^ys in 
some degree diminished, but which still exist 
to a greater extent than is generally imagined. 
It would certainly be unjust to accuse instnic- 
tion of the great disadvantage which has arisen 
from an ill^proportioned education ; but it cannot 
be denied, that the present customs of society, 
render it impossible for a young woman to re- 
ceive an enlightened and solid course of in- 
stniction, except at the expense of such qua- 
lities and habits as are still more necessary. 

Fully resolved, therefore, never to oftcr any 
advice as to the details of education which 
might tempt mothers to sacrifice what consti- 
tutes in our opinion its life and energy, we 
shall be obliged to retrench many of those ac- 
quirements, generally esteemed so necessary. 
But though wo may thus release the memory 
from some of its efforts, it will be our object to 
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obtain these efforts from the mind itself, and 
from the faculty of attention* 

But may vtq not hope that in time the ob- 
stacles, which are presented by the present state 
of opinion and manners, to the complete deve- 
lopcmcnt of the intellectual powers of woman, 
will bo surmounted? Is it not probable that 
the ordinary time of marriage may be deferred 
to a later period; and that it will at lost be 
discovered that our literature, owing to its 
southern origin, has placed the spring time 
both of the year and of life at a much earlier 
season than is adapted to our climate ? Will 
it not also bo j^crccivcd, that if a due regard bo 
paid to the wclfiure of future generations, tho 
important task of watching over the early dis- 
positions of children should not bo entrusted to 
women at the very time when their vanity is 
most easily excited, and their love of pleasure 
the most ardent ? As they approach the age 
of two or tlu'cc and twenty, many of their illu- 
sions are dispelled ; and it is not till then that 
the idea of marriage will appear to them as 
serious and imposing as it ought to do. If tho 
determination of parents on this subject were 
steadily declared; if young ^ women were not 
introduced so early into society, and the era of 
marriage were in consequence proportionally 
deferred, the result would be highly advanta- 
geous. The acquisition of a few tranquil years^ 
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which might bo devoted to study, to reflection, 
to the attainment of a more correct appreciation 
of human life, would enlarge the minds of 
women, and bestow a solidity on their character, 
the benefit of which would be felt by future 
generations. And how many resources would 
be provided, by this introductory cultivation of 
the intellect, for those who may be destined to 
' single life ! 

If the duties of married life were neither un- 
dertaken so soon, nor looked forward to with 
so much certainty, time would be gained ; and 
the value of the interval thus acquired, as re- 
gards intellectual cultivation, would be ines- 
tunable. And if one obstacle — want of time 
— were thus removed, the second — want of 
inclination — would soon give way before the 
conviction, which would be felt by every young 
woman, of the necessity of using her own en- 
deavours to increase her strength of mind. 

We may remark, too, that with regard to the 
latter point, many circumstances seem at the 
present moment particularly favourable. In 
proportion as the restrictions on the em- 
ployment of knowledge are taken off, its 
real usefulness becomes more apparent. Cus- 
tom now imposes fewer restraints on women. 
It may, perhaps, result from an increased 
indlfTcrence in the other sex, but the fact 
is, that women are now allowed to act much 
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more independently than heretofore; men 
are no longer shocked when tliey see them 
travel alone, live alone, and even manage their 
own affairs. Thej are permitted to acquire 
knowledge, and even to gain an acquiuntanco 
with various sciences, provided they do not ex- 
pect to be admired for these attainments. Being 
therefore less rcmarkeil, they aro less exiK)sed 
cither to praise or blame ; and it is their own 
fault if they do not take advantage of this state 
of obscurity. 

We may here notice another important effect 
of the greater independence now enjoyed by 
women, an effect, too, which seems calculated to 
have an increasing influence on their destiny. 
In conformity to that law of our nature, by 
which, if the powers of the mind be arrested in 
one direction, they turn into another, women, 
now that they are less under the dominion of 
flattering illusions, have been inspired with a 
desire of becoming useful. Their activity lias 
taken a new direction; they have established 
schools, and various other religious and chari- 
tal)lc institutions, and have drawn up, and en- 
forced, rules for their government. Their deli- 
berations and committees have so far resembled 
those of men, as to give rise to the unjust idea, 
that they were desirous of entering on a career 
little suited to their capacity. 
. Their exertions have not, however, been alto- 
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gethor agrooable to the othor sex. As phi* 
lanthropists, men ore indeed, in some measure» 
obliged to approve of tlie rcsultSi but as inUi- 
viduals they are not equally well pleased. It 
seems to them an additional step towards 
hidei)endcnce ; and whether from mortified 
self-love, jealousy of their authority, or a vague 
fear of the indiscriminate zeal of women, — the 
fonn of these associations is too much in oppo* 
sition to their feelings not to have been the 
subject of frequent ridicule. 

It must bo confessed, too, that women have 
occasionally laid themselves open to some ridi- 
cule on this subject. By an air of pretension 
and an assumed importance, they have betrayed 
the vanity which prompted their zeal ; and their 
eagerness to do good has too much resembled 
a fondness for whatever is fashionable. But 
we must not look only at the dark side of the 
picture. Their motives are generally good, 
and the efiects decidedly so; and what is more 
likely to purify the intentions than being en- 
gaged in a noble and useful undertaking? We 
allow, indeed, that our esteem ought to bo 
granted only to good motives, and that on them 
the usefulness of the undertaking must often 
depend ; but in our opinion such works as are 
cajmble in themselves of exciting generous 
feelings will, in the end, render these feelings 
predominant, even though the original inten« 
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tions may not have been entirely free 
aUoj. And when we consider» on the 
hand, the multitude of wretched beings g 
ing under the burthen of a labour to ' 
their strength is unequal ; and, on the < 
the numerous females of a higher rank, wl 
almost equally oppressed by the load of idle 
it is impossible not to wish that the superi 
leisure of the one class should be made 
able, in order to enable the other to h\ 
more freely. Both would 1)C gainers, nol 
as regards happiness, but intelligence als 
by no motive would women be so nuidi e: 
to the acquisition of knowledge, as by the 
of making it useful. 

Various circumstances may, no doubt, pi 
a woman from taking an active part in 
table associations ; but there can be no ol 
to her promoting the same end in some \^ 
other ; and if every individual were to in 
herself in the moral improvement of the < 
and the ignorant, it would be highly ben 
to education in every station of life. 

By presenting to their daughters, as a r 
for diligence in their studies, the hope of 
hereafter able to instruct iKH»r children, m 
would gain the use of a powerful instru 
which can hardly be brought into actl 
any other means. Women seem peci 
fitted for teaching; and were it not f( 
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iiyurioaB effect of ndsing expectations which 
may not be realised, nothing would be so fa- 
vourable to the formation of their mind and 
character as training them up to be mothers. 
Under the exciting influence of this hope> mo* 
rality, intelligence, feeling, every faculty would 
be developed. But who would venture to 
encounter tlic risk of producing those bitter 
feelings of distress which arise from the idea of 
a failure of destination; the same species of 
grief which is often felt so keenly by married 
women who have not been blessed with chil- 
dren? The plan of proposing the vocation of 
teaching to girls as a motive for learning, with- 
out any direct reference to the maternal cha- 
racter, seems a fortunate idea ; and cannot be 
turned to better account, than by leading them 
to interest themselves in tlie education of tho 
childi*cn of the poor. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more favourable to tho 
acquisition of really solid instruction, than tho 
prospect of having at some future time to teach. 
We are thus obliged to attend to the principles 
of what we learn; a circumstance often entirely 
neglected in the education of women. As 
girls advance in their course of study, various 
exercises, bearing on the art of teaching, might 
be allotted to them : such as selecting proper 
elementary works ; or, if necessary, translating 
such works from foreign languages, \Vheu 
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Btill older, women, if miBtresses of their own 
time, would seem to be peeuliarlj calculated 
for rendering instruction popular, and giving 
it that lively form which lays hold on the 
imagination of the common people, and of 
children. Many, amongst whom may be espe- 
cially mentioned the names of Edgeworth, 
Marcct, and Martineau, have already dis- 
tinguished themselves in this way; to them 
we owe the happy idea of bringing science into 
action, and showing by striking examples the 
danger of ignomncc and prejudices. 

To women who have proceeded thus far, 
study will often be productive of the greatest 
delight; they will be eagerly desirous of ad- 
vancing farther, and should they be prevented 
by circumstances from making their particular 
acquirements useful to others, they will still 
derive pleasure from the search after tnith, on 
its own account. They are not incapaWe of 
feeling that pure and disinterested zeal for the' 
advancement of science, by which so many 
men have distinguished themselves ; and should 
tliey, with the intention of hereafter devoting 
themselves to education, apply to the study of 
tlie natural sciences, hitherto so little culti- 
vated by their sex, they would find an ample 
field for the exercise of their sagacity. Many 
sciences, the principles of which are easily 
mastered, require to be enriched with more 
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facto: and that talent for observation ivUch ho 
many women possess in a high degrse, might 
thus bo turned to good account. They would 
then soon i)crceive the vast difference between 
those pretended resources, which are made use 
of only to pass away time, and those by which 
an important object is promoted. Experience 
would soon teach them that it is not only in 
the arts, and higher branches of litcntture, tliat 
success may be obtained by women, but that 
there are other studies of a more tranquil na- 
ture, wliich would procure for thcni more 
durable and less dangerous pleasures. At least, 
it will be our endeavour hereafter to show that 
this is the case. 

After all, however, the number of women 
who will arrive at any high degree of intel- 
lectual cultivation will always be very small ; 
nor docs it follow that they will be either 
happier or more estimable tlian others. No 
doubt as long as so much imiK)rtancc is at- 
tached to knowledge, superior intellectual de- 
velopemcnt must give additional weight to 
their example, and increase their influence. 
But it is the multitude of unknown, excellent 
women, — those whose whole heart is fixed on 
fulfilling their duty, — who will always have the 
power of doing the most goo<l. 

Men do good according to their notions of 
what is good ; the good they effect is real, and 
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neoesaary , as far as it goes i but it is not suf* 
ficicnt They organize and instruct ; the edi* 
ficc both of society and science is constructed 
by them ; they constitute what may be called 
the body of civilization ; but they do not 
possess the vital spirit which should animate it. 
Women, on the contrary, have to do with the 
life, the soul, the aifcetions. The devclopcment 
of these is what they understand ; and hence it 
is, that they have, in the end, so much more 
influence than men over what are called the 
mautnrs ; thnt niOMs of feelings nn^ociutod w*ith 
ImbiU, which, when the torrent of the jMissions 
has (Ki^dcd away, always returns to its regular 
course. 

If therefore they will be content to respect 
the natural limits of tlieir power ; if alike free 
from ambition and from vain pretension, they 
will rekindle the celestial flame of the love of 
God, and thus render a service more valuable 
than any other to mankind, women may obtain 
from our unchivalric age, more happiness, a 
destiny less brilliant, but more truly noble and 
great than any which awaited them in those 
renowned ages when they were surrounded 
with a more dazzling lustre. 
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PERIOD BETWEEN TEN AND riFTEEN. 



UORXL EDnCATIOW OF QTSlt. 

In tho preceding volumes of this work we were 
engn^^d in coiniiîilcring tlio ilcvelopcmcnt of 
nionility in eliililri'ii uiidiT ten yciirK M, with- 
out any regard to tho tliffurcnco of ecx. In 
bestowing OB them a religious education, we 
cotdd not doubt thttt we wcro giving them the 
beet poeaible preparation for aftcrwarda pur- 
suing their Beverol vocations. To inspire tfacm 
with love for that God who ia revealed to ub 
both by his works and in hia word; to en- 
cniir;igc tlicm to lay open their wishes to Him 
in |i"'y*"'> t<* teach them to regard Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour, their support, their 
mediator; such, in our opinion, arc the great 
objects which a mother should ever keep in 
view. And when this eai'ly instruction has 
been strengthened, cnlai^cd, and varied in its 
application, by daily family worship, ofl'ered up 
with sincere devotional feeling, children will, 
in proportion os they acquire a better know- 
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lodgo of tlicir various duties, bo moro disposed 
to pcrfonn tliowu With ro^iMMJt to such duties 
as seem to l>olong moro iH)curmt4y to women, 
these should, in reading the New Testament 
with girls, be dwelt upon with espeoinl at^ 
tention. 

Will it Ih) said that in order to point out the 
piinioular cares which are reiiuianl by the or» 
ganiziition and destiny of women, we should 
recur to the earliest period of childhood? It 
seems to us that this cannot be necessary, inas- 
much as we are addressing ourselves to motliers, 
and no instruction is needed to induce them to 
take every requisite care at this tender nga 
In fact they are perhaps only too much dis- 
posed to consider their infant daughters as pri- 
vileged beings ; and, impressed by the double 
weakness of their age and their sex, uninten- 
tionally to exempt them from many of those 
obligations which are equally imposcil on the 
whole human race. An exemption fatal in its 
consequences, and in our opinion founded on 
erroneous principles ; for there is no moral law, 
however strict, which a woman, as such, is not 
the more bound to obey; 

We shall therefore resume the subject of 
education with girls of ten years old, an age 
still sufficiently connected with infancy; and 
should any of our remarks apjxmr better suited 
to an earlier jieriod, motliers wiU hoxe ^os^ 
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dliRoulty in rcforring thorn to thoir appropriate 
ago. Tho atroo8phoro with which women are 
Kurrounileil even from tho cnuUo is so ii^uriouni 
tho advico given to them during their whole 
life is so often addressed to their most dan* 
gerous inclinations» and tends so much to 
strengthen theso inclinationsi that mothers 
ought to ho at lount as murh ocou|mHl in 
studying tho faults they will havo to struggle 
with, as the qualities they must endeavour to 
cultivate» in the character of their daughters. 

For this purpose the plan which we have 
alluded to as followed in tho former |mrt of 
this work, will, to a certain dégage, be advan- 
tageous in rcid life. When sisters are brought 
up with their brothers, they must of course 
submit to the same duties; justice and truth 
are the only means employed in governing 
them ; there is more firmness and less flattery 
in this couunon education ; the promises and 
threatenings of opinion, to which l)oys are 
generally very indiflcixint, are less brought into 
action. The motives pn)poscil alike to : all are 
founded on virtue» reason, and true morality. 

As the comparative weakness of girls b 
scarcely manifested before ten years old, why 
should they be emancipated from the laws of 
natural equality ? Why should they be taught 
to expect such particular consideration from 
men? By encouraging such expectations we 
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are only preparing for them severe disappcunt* 
ments. Endeavour to inspire your sons with 
respect for the dignity and delicacy of women ; 
wrgQ upon them the duty of watching tenderly 
over the happiness of beings who are condemned 
to a state of dependence ; but do not let such 
exhortations be given in the presence of your 
daughters ; they may easily be led to depend 
too much on the support thus given to them. 
If men are not to be allowed to claim any 
privileges on account of their superior strength» 
neither must women be allowed to do so> on 
account of the need they have for protection. 

Presuming too much on that interest whicli 
they believe themselves created to inspire, girls 
often require a preference to be given to them 
on every occasion without any regard to justice. 
It seems to them more pleasing and more 
flattering to be exempted from {mrticular ob- 
ligations, than to submit to them; and they 
soon learn to regard this indulgence as their 
lawful privilege. A privilege only humiliating 
to a woman when she obtains it, for this general 
permission to do whatever she pleases, implies 
a secret contempt for her character. 

The effect of such indulgence is particularly 
injurious to sincerity. Partial in their views, 
and piXM)Ccapicd with the eager interests of 
amusement or vanity, girls are seldom entirely 
open and true. This so frequently proceeds 
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firom iheir little winning attempts topleaéeithat 
we are too often led to overlook a slight degree 
of artifice, even when thej are past the age of 
infancy. Provided thcj abstiun from pal{)able 
lies» trifling deviations from truth are disre- 
gardedy and instead of being viewed with dis- 
pleasure» seem almost to be expected. 

Yet so necessary is truth to women» that 
even their best qualities without it are of little 
value. The consequences wliich result fi*om 
an appcnrance of falsehood in the other sex are 
well known; but the evils arising from it to 
women have never perhaps been sufficiently 
considered. A man has always the iK)wer of 
re-establishing his character in public opinion. 
His actions may» independently of his words» 
prove the rectitude of his feelings ; and at any 
rate he is always master at home ; his domestic 
rights remain uninjured. 

A woman» on the contrary» if it be once 
known that she is deficient in truth» has no 
resource. Having» by an improper use of lan- 
guage» injured or lost her only means of per^ 
suasion» nothing can preserve her from fulling 
into contempt or nonentity. Wlicu she is no 
longer to be believed» no one will take the 
trouble to listen to her. 

And thus it often hapi)ens that an excess of 
weakness in the mother tends to deprive her 
daughter of what may be called moral exist- 
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ence; that is to say» of the confidence of those 
around her. Deficient both in justice and 
truth» she can hardly be called a human 
creature: no one can depend on her; — no one 
rests any hopes on her ; the words of which slie 
makes use have no meaning: they are mere 
external forms» devoid of all life. Is it not 
true that to far too many women this descrip- 
tion would apply ? 

To imagine that this indifference for the 
great foundations of morality» this common 
agreement to pardon in women every fault 
except the only one which is deemed entirely 
inexcusable» will make them more carefully 
avoid this particular crime» would be a great 
error. But even if our only anxiety were to 
secure what is exclusively termed female virtue^ 
no better safeguard could be provided than a 
sacred regard to truth» and the certain em- 
bamxdsnicnt and confusion to which a person» 
habitually sincere, would be ex|X)sed by the 
slightest attempt at dissimulation. 

Watch» then» most carefully» mothers» oyer 
the probity and simplicity of heart of your 
daughters; search deeply into their motives» 
and condemn every thing which assumes the 
appearance of artifice; and» above all» never 
make use of artifice yourselves ; never let the 
fear of inflicting temporary pain» or of being 
less fondly loved» prevent you from represent- 
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ing things exactly as they arei and let all the 
relations between yourselves and your daughters 
be governed by the most perfect rectitude. By 
these means alone can mutual esteem and 
mutual confidence be engendered; by these 
means alone can you bestow on them a real 
moral existence» and prepare them to enjoy 
hereafter in their families, and in society, a 
consideration totally independent of their per^ 
sonal charms ;-^charms which, deprived of this 
support, would serve only to ornament an 
unreal shadow. 

We ai*e far from wishing to undervalue the 
power of a gniccful manner; but that grace- 
fulness which springs from within is alone 
capable of producing any certain cflfcct "What 
is it that delights us more than anything else 
in girls? Is it not that transparency and 
candour which form the |)eculiar and fascinating 
attributes of youth and innocence ? Something 
of this charm still clings to the woman who is 
perfectly sincere; and she who has lost it is 
obliged, when desirous of pleasing, to put on its 
semblance. 

Obedience is essentially necessary in edu- 
cation ; and being, at the same time, not only 
the first duty which is understood by the child, 
but that which leads to every other, there can 
be, on this subject, no difference in our treat- 
ment of the two sexes. Yet docility — that 
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inward disposition which induces a willing 
obédience, — should, perhaps, be more particu- 
larly cultivated in girls. Boys, when they are 
delivered over to public education, are governed 
more by general rules, and less by the will of 
individuals; but women are often required to 
bear, perhaps for their whole life, the yoke of 
personal obedience. Such being their lot, it is 
well that they should bo accustomcil to it, and 
that they should learn to yield without even an 
internal struggle. A ready and sincere do- 
cility would be equally favourable to their 
cheerfulness, their health, and their temper. 

A daughter who loves and respects her 
mother will often obey her with eagcnicss and 
joy merely from the delight she has in pleasing 
her. This is no doubt a great advantage, and 
will form a happy introduction to the acqui- 
sition of higher ideas of duty. But this alone 
will not be sufficient; these higher ideas of 
duty still require to be cultivated. A constant 
habit of docility can only arise from a convic- 
tion of the obligation we are here under of 
obeying a sacred authority. Mothers are often 
too anxious to obtain every thing by means of 
affection; but this sentiment, however un- 
changeable in itself, is capricious in its demon- 
strations ; neither always making use of the 
same expressions, nor always producing the 
same effect Nor must we trust to reason 9& 
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an infalUble resource ; the means of persuading 
are not always in our power. Besides, how 
would a young wife, who will yield only to 
what she calls the force of reason, perform her 
duty ? Undoubtedly she would be justified in 
refusing to comply with an immoral command ; 
but, in every other case, she has solemnly 
pledged herself to obey. 

We have no hesitation, therefore, in exhort* 
ing mothers fearlessly to exercise that sacred 
authority with which they have been entrusted 
by God. Even supposing that the accom- 
plishment of their wiehca could be obtained in 
any other way, it would still be of the utmost 
importance to accustom their daughters to sub- 
mission. We may here repeat, what we stated 
oii a former occasion, that a long exposition of 
motives only provokes opposition, and even 
leads to the idea that it is expected. With 
respect to girls especially, it is of great con- 
sequence to prevent remonstrances, and not to 
allow a habit of cavilling and contradicting to 
be formed. 

Man is less likely to contract such a habit ; 
he has only to state his determination, and 
every thing in the family gives way to it: but 
woman, with whom the final decision on any 
subject seldom rests, is too apt to prolong 
indefinitely any frivolous opposition, and by 
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tlÛ8 means both to annoy her husband and 
turb her own peace of mind. 

The feeling of a higher duty, the ever- 
present conviction that in obeying the hiws 
imposed by nature» or by the strict engagement 
into which she has entered, she is obeying God, 
these considerations will forbid any attempt at 
opposition, and will enable a woman to pre- 
serve her dignity, even while yielding the most 
implicit obedience. Whatever may be her 
vocation on earth, such feelings and such con- 
duct wiU at once mark her as a being designed 
for immortality. 

By encouraging such sentiments in your 
daughter, you will at the same time be cul- 
tivating various other qualities; you will in- 
spire her with patience, resignation, and all 
those gentle virtues wliich every woman is 
inevitably called upon to exercise. She has to 
submit not only to the caprices of fortune, but 
to those of man also. Frustrated attempts and 
disappointed hopes must always make a part of 
her destiny ; her most praiseworthy intentions 
are often defeated, her occupations continually 
interrupted; and she must submit in silence to 
humiliations, and even to still more bitter 
grievances. But such trials, when supported 
with gentleness and patience, will necessarily 
tend to produce on exalted virtue. 

The little vexations experienced in infancy 
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«re aa notliinp compared with thoM whioh 
occur at a litter ngc, nnd thoac are only » 
wilutary prcjiamtion for after life. But we do 
not recommend tliat such trials should be 
created for children ; let the natunJ couree of 
life be allowed to flow oo, and occasions for the 
exenûse of sclf-dcniol will ncvci be wanting. 
Do not, therefore, in order to preserve your 
daughter from some temporary dietrcss, Cjnccol 
from her that there are plciisurca which she 
will be required to forcgt). Should an agree- 
able, but at the aamc time uncertain, project be 
proposed, let her have the Iki]io of its taking 
phice, but point out to her abo the various cir- 
cumstances whioh rcnJcr it doubtful. If you 
think it right, to decline for her an invitation 
to some party of pleasure, let her hear both of 
the invitation and of your refusal. Ily thus 
showing her that she ie treated with confidence, 
and that you trust to her good sense, you will 
enable her to bear such trials; and she may, 
perhaps, in the end, be led to take on interest 
in the numerous exercises of her patience which 
will be afforded cither by chance or education. 
By these means a most valuable disposition will 
be formed, and the pu[)il will obtain on internal 
instructor. 

Sclf-conimaiid con^itituted the happy medium 
between that passive will which eubmita quietly 
to nccesaity, and that active will which executes 
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its own designs in spite of natural indifFerence 
or inconstancy. This active will should be 
cultivated in girk; for however pliable and 
docile. we may wish them to be, we also wish 
them to possess decision of character. And 
whilst we take care not to allow them to acquire 
an abrupt mode of expression, a dogmatical 
tone, or a confident manner, we must l>c equally 
careful not to render them incapable of forming 
a resolution. Occasions when it is absolutely 
necessary to take a decided part must often 
occur ; so many temptations creep on insensibly» 
and young women are so often led to stand on 
8li])|)ery ground, that nothing perhaps is more 
to be feared for them than a want of strength 
and decision of character. 

K therefore you observe that your daughter 
has not energy enough to form a will of her 
own, that she is governed by indolence even in 
her amusements, and ready to follow any guide 
who may be presented to her, endeavour to 
place her in situations which will oblige her to 
decide for herself. Force her to be free in spite 
of herself; follow her at a distance with your 
eye, but withdraw your guiding hand from her. 
At such times general precepts may perhaps be 
of some use, and maternal authority may by de« 
grecs bo superseded by the authority of princi- 
ples. The beautiful examples afforded by the 
Gospel may be brought forwanl with advantage. 
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and will address themselves to her heart with 
that gentleness which its weakness demands. 

In requiring qualities so opposite in their 
nature» very nice distinctions become necessary 
in order to determine the precise point at which 
one virtue must give place to another. But it 
is not our intention to enter on these. There 
can be no difficulty in understanding the spirit 
of our advice, for it is the spirit of Christianity. 
Harmonious contrasts constitute the essential 
character of Christian morality^ and niise the 
woman, who is faithful to her high vocation, 
as near as possible to perfection. 

The great question in education is not so 
much to teach moral laws, or even to promote in 
each cose their observance, as to form a moral 
soul, — a mond character. Then it is that we 
perceive agcncral impulse, — an internal energy 
— the same spirit acting in a thousand different 
ways according to the exigency of the moment 
But it is Christianity alone which can accom- 
plish this education of the heart; for though 
different virtues may be excited by various 
human motives, no central focus of morality 
can exist except in religious faith. 
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CHAPTER n. 

MOHAL SDUCATIOK COKTIKUED, ^- OULTIVATION OF 
THE DISPOSITIONS PECULIAR TO WOMSX, 

When habits of obedience -— the peculiar vir- 
jtuc of childlioody •— and of truth and justice — 
which constitute the foundation of all human 
society, — have been once firmly established in 
the heart, we may then enjoy tlie pleasure of 
cultivating in our daughters those faculties 
with which as women they are especially en- 
dowed. So far, indeed, from the exercise of 
these faculties being any longer attended with 
danger, it would be a great error to neglect 
their cultivation ; for by so doing, the happiness 
of the whole human race would be diminished. 
Women would then be only so many super- 
fluous men — weak and common-place men, — 
their proper station in society would be lost; 
and what other place could be found for them ? 
The greater part of those dispositions which 
are peculiar to women are, as we have before 
said, connected in some way or other with that 
sensibility, which is the heritage of their sex, 
and on this account our first attention should 
be directed to the consideration of this attri- 
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buto. N(> ono will deny that It is tlio duty of 
otliiciituiii ii1u?riiiiti'1y to mwluruto aii<l to oxoito 
this icnsihiiltyi but the moat csMontîiil point 
in the first inati nco, though ono which liiu) 
gcncrnlty been ovcrlooknl, is to dvtcnnino its 
nature. 

Wc may hero rcinurk tlmt iimiio confusion 
has ariecu from tlio habit of dossing under tlio 
cuniiiiiiri nnnio of ecnsibilily, two dlniMisitions 
entirely distinct in their niUure, — an inclina- 
tion to love, ntid a keen Bu^ceptibitity of emo- 
tions. Must women are ain|>Iy endowed with 
both these fiiciiltics i they love ardently, and 
ore cnsily excited. Yet they do not nil re^cmblo 
one another in tliceo rcsiKCt», and dixjMMltions 
eo various will of course require trcatipcnt ns 
various. 

An inclinution to attach ourselves to others 
diaiicls any tendency to (^)tism ; it is indeed 
its uatund antagonist ; but the imprcsiùons wo 
receive, on the contrary, bring ub back again 
to ouraelvcB. They incline us to be inure oo 
cupicd with our own pains or plcaaurcs than 
with the interestB of those around us. Sensibility 
therefore eomprisca two principles, one of de- 
votion to others, and one of personal .-ii?iT])ti- 
bility ; these two principles may be united in 
various proportions ; nor does the strength of 
one necessarily infer that of the other. A very 
small quanUty of susceptibility will often be 
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sufficient to excite innumerable q^otistical 
feelings in the heart. 

An anxious desire to be loved, and the hopes 
and fears to which this desire gives rise, create 
a connection between devotion to another and 
devotion to ourselves ; for however natural and 
even unavoidable such a desire may be, it must 
be to a certain degree interested. If we seek 
for an example of the tender aifections in their 
greatest purity, we shall find it in maternal 
love. Here alone we arc presented with a 
ty|)e of that love which is felt by our Heavenly 
Father for his children. Here alone, where 
there is no idea of return, do we witness an 
entire forpctfulness of self. The mother watches 
by her infant — sees it sleep — hears it breathe 
—feels that it is happy — and she is content — 
her heart ovciflows with happiness. Why is it 
that no other affection touches us in an equal 
degree? Because in every other affection, 
however ardent, there is always some expecta- 
tion of return ; and this tincture of i)ersonality 
at once detracts from its purity. 

If it be true therefore that selfishness is the 
root of moral evil, and that there is no vice, no 
criminal coiuluct, which may not be traced to 
an over anxious dcHire for our own interest, it 
cannot be doubted that the most strenuous ef- 
forts of education should be directed to the cul- 
tivation of the disposition most o\\^«(i.d\.^^ 
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We may be wronp in the supposition, but 
it docs appear to ub Uiat in the most civilized 
countries, and CBpccinlly amongst those young 
women whose education lus been the most re- 
fined, the desire of pleasing and of being loved 
ia much stronger tliaii the disposition to love. 
And yet for a sensitive being there is no real 
hitp])ines3 so great as that of loving ; this alone 
will cxif't in eternity, nndtliis alone cmbclliahca 
our present lifo. A woman endowed with this 
dis|>ositiiiii will indeed always feel a wii^h tu 
inspiiv ull'ection', she will feel tins to lie neees- 
Bury in order that elio liereeU' may love freely, 
and tliat the expression of her attachment may 
not be rc|>ellcd by coldness; but the true 
fouudutiou of her happiness consists in her 
power of loving. The return which she desirea 
may be a necessary condition of tliis luippincss, 
but docs not constitute its pure and elevated 
source. 

Wc should then be especially careful never 
to cool the ardour of our daughter's affections. 
Let her words and actions be «ubjected to the 
control of reason, and oven her tliouglits re- 
gulated by the laws of religion ; but let her 
heart Im tho seat of the tendercKt love. A wn- 
tinientid susceptibility fliould bo carefully ru- 
preHscd; and wo must particularly bo ou ouf 
guard agiÙQst displaying it ourselves, as, even 
from their earliest childhood, wo shall find our 
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claughten inclined to copy and cvgii to go be- 
yond us in this respect. Concluding that a 
sentimental feeling must naturally be an ex* 
acting one» a girl begins by enacting scenes of 
quarrelling and reconciliation with her doll ; and 
has no sooner acquired a friend, than a series 
of romantic trials and explanations will take 
place. What a dismal prospect docs such a 
disposition present for her future husband ! 

Let us therefore provide for our daughters 
objects of aftcction by which their kindly dis« 
positions may be more i>articiilurly excited. 
Let us excite their interest for creatures from 
whom nothing cun be cxi)cctcd, and whom they 
will merely wish to render happy. Let them 
at first have some pretty animais to feed and 
take care of; and aftcrwaixls little children to 
dross and instruct ; by those nuMuis the wish to 
give ploasure, and as thoy grow older, the 
feeling of charity, in its most enhu'ged sense, 
will be fostered in their hearts. Such dis})o- 
sitions, far from ever rendering them unhappy, 
will frequently ser\^e to sweeten the bitterness 
of other feelings. 

^Mien the general spirit of education has 
once been freed from anything like egotism, 
another of those gifts which seem peculiar to 
women, may be safely cultivated. I allude to 
that discrimination, so often boasted of, which 
enables them to iKmetrate into the secret ro* 
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008808 of tho hoort. No ono oan deny tho 
utility of this faculty; it is indeed almost 
a necessary instinct for weak beings» with feel- 
ings 80 keen, and rights bo little acknowledged. 
It serves to ward off evil beforehand, and con- 
stitutes a sort of advanced guard, discerning 
afar off every thing which might wound their 
delicacy. It is by this faculty that women are 
rendered pleasing in society, or, at all events, 
arc taught to avoid what is disagreeable ; and, 
on this account, the study of physiognomy 
forms a very useful exercise for children. Tell 
them that they would have boon s|>ared tho 
pain of a reproof if they had remarked tho first 
signs of displeasure which they excited : advise 
them to observe carefully \vhcthcr people are 
i*cully amused by their lively sallies, or really 
interested by their narmtivcs. How much less 
wearisonicness would exist in tho world were 
such a plan of education pursued I 

It Muist, however, be acknowledged, that 
good and evil ai*e here bix)ught into very close 
contact. The discrimination of which we arc 
speaking is not a virtue ; it is a talent, and, 
like every other talent, it may be abused. It 
may degenerate into an indiscreet curiosity, — 
a habit of judging on slight grounds, — an 
addi*ess almost amounting to cunning : in short, 
such an abuse of this faculty may exist, that a 
state of moml blindness would have been far 

VOL. 111. Q 
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preferable. Yet» after all» eyery endowment 
is a bles^ng from Heaven ; and it must not be 
forgotten that, in every recommendation, we 
assume, of course» a Christian education. 

Though a taste for what is beautiful b not 
peculiar to women, it is especially necessary 
that it should be cultivated. Called upon as 
they are to embellish all around diem, they 
ought to have an intuitive perception of every 
thing attractive or agreeable, which can he 
elicited from any object, situation, or feeling. 
In this consists the secret of the power they 
possess of charming, and of the happiness they 
diffuse. Yet they are supposed to be habitually 
so much under the influence of vanity and 
frivolity, that the love of what is beautiful is 
hai'dly ever purposely and deliberately cul- 
tivated in them. This, however, seems to us 
the effect of an erroneous impression. 

The pleasure of admiring, or, in other wonls, 
a taste for the beautiful, is totally distinct from 
that feeling of vanity which is excited only by 
the pleasure of being admired. The same con- 
fusion of terms, to which wo alluded in speak- 
ing of sensibility, exists here : the sentiment 
which a woman wishes to inspire is frequently 
taken for what she feels herself. Those who 
aune influenced by vuniiy have mor« plc;v?urc ia 
being looked at than in looking at others. 
Even the gay trifles which raise so many eager 
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dcùrea in their breut vould Ion all interest 
for tlicm in solitude ; thdr value eonueta only 
in tlie éclat which nuy be derived from them. 

MHicrc this is the «uc, the feeling of what 
IB beantiful — in itself ao pure, bo elevated, 
and BO disinterested — is unknown. Were 
they once to expcricnee it, the chuin of their 
customiiry idcns would bo broken. I iimy, 
iutK'ciI, go I'lirtlRT, and say tlint, were this 
fueling directed only to such objecta as nm 
really worthy of admîmtioii, — especially to 
tliiit love of God which contins wiUûn itself 
the love of all beauty, — there is, perhaps, no 
actuating pnncî)ile in human nature which 
would more completely effect wliat we desire 
for women, or would constitute for them eo 
valuable a safeguard. From its warning voice 
they would learn, even more ccrtmnly and more 
quickly than from their reason, whenever any 
thing was carried beyond tlie bounds of mode- 
ration; it would excite in them a natural re- 
pugn^incc for every thing untrue, extravagant, 
or exaggerated, and would tfaeh them to avoid 
that excess by wliieh even their better qualities 
may be rendered unpleasing. 

In fact, though few virtues can be cxcrci^ 
without Siiuic energy of ehanictcr, yet there is 
almost sdways a certain jwint beyond which a 
woman should not advance. The idea of duty, 
abstractedly considered, is perhaps too absolute 
G 2 
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to contmn within itself the necessary limitation s 
economy and exactness might degenerate into 
avarice or meanness, and prudence become 
pusillanimity, unless women were guarded 
against such errors by their sense of propriety. 
Hence arises their quick perception of any 
thing ridiculous, or derogatory to that ideal 
image of grace and dignity which they have 
formed to themselves. 

To this restraining influence, another, still 
more powerful, is added by this feeling. Con- 
stituting as it does the very soul of the fine 
arts, it seems to diffuse their inspiring charms 
over the whole of life, and to bestow a har* 
mony on all its parts. Elegance of language, 
gracefulness of manner, a wish for correct pro- 
portions in every thing, — such are some of the 
gifts with which a taste for the arts, and that 
pei*ce}>tiou of what is beautiful from which the 
arts derive their existence, are accompanied. 
But we must not hope that such happy effects 
will be produced by this feeling, unless it bo 
united to solid principles* 

In order that its developement may be free 
from any mixture of vanity, we must take care 
that the first objects presented to the admir- 
ation of girls arc selected from the boundless 
stores of Nature. By pointing out to them the 
regularity — the symmetry — which is displayed 
in all her works, let us teach them to regard 
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order as one of the elements of beauty. By 
directing their admiring attention to the heavens, 
to the innumerable stam, shining in all thdr 
splendour, yet still under the dominion of 
order, their ideas of order itself will be exalted 
and enlarged ; and, by the regular appearance 
and disappearance of the sun at stated hours, 
by the succession of the seasons, and, con- 
sequently, of the harvests, which thus show us 
that the subsistence of all living things depends 
on the laws of order, we may explain to them 
that, as observation of these laws is required 
for success in the labours of agriculture, so, 
also, must the same obedience govern the em- 
ployment of our days and hours. At the same 
time we may point out to them that this 
physical order, so necessary to life itself, could 
not exist without moral order ; that whenever 
the inclinations run into excess, and refuse to 
submit to tmy regular laws, misery is the 
inevitable consequence; that in nations this 
misery is produced by tumults and wars, in the 
cottages of the poor by intemperance, and in 
the families of the more affluent by foUy and 
extravagance. Let us show them that the 
observance of order is a law umvcrsally esta- 
blished by the Creator, and unconsciously 
obeyed by the stars and the earth, by animals, 
and even plants; but that man, guided by a 

o 3 
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more certain lights has recdved it direedy from 
Heaven. 

In order to expbdn how these great tmths 
arc to be applied to conduct, let us make onr 
children understand that from every human 
being the fulfilment of certiun duties relative 
to order is required, and that from some of 
these even a little girl is not exempted. Her 
care must be extended to every thing which is 
entrusted to her: she must therefore keep her 
person, her clothes, her room, and her little 
articles of furniture, all in order ; and she must 
be taught that these cares, however trifling 
they may appear, ore, in fact, connected with 
essential duties, and even with the will of God. 

But whether inculcating the general duties of 
human beings, or cultivating in our daughters 
those faculties which arc peculiar to their sex, it 
is of the utmost consequence that every necessary 
admonition should bo associated in their minds 
with the positive precepts of Christianity. Wo 
would therefore, before quitting the important 
subject of moral education, exhort all mothers 
to be careful, whilst they are addressing them- 
selves to the heart, to give intellectual precision 
to their religious instruction. With regard to 
this, it seems to us that the mode of teaching 
best adapted to the latter part of infancy will 
also constitute the best preparation for the moro 
methodical and complete instruction reserved 
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for the period of youth. A mother who has 
saooeedkig in mftking her daughters acquainted 
with the Holy Scriptures, who has made them 
not only understand but delight in them, will 
have provided in the best possible manner for 
their spiritual wants at a kter though still tender 
age. 

Children early accustomed to join in the 
family devotions must haveacquircdaknowledge 
of a considerable portion of the Bible. But the 
worship suitable to a whole household must 
necessarily be confined within limits far too 
narrow for the developemcnt of more advanced 
pupils. And as the mother will be led, from 
the nature of her audience, to recur again and 
agsdn to those chapters in the Holy Scriptures 
which are the most fruitful in moral applications, 
it may happen that the frequent repetition of 
the same ideas and the same expressions may 
produce inattention in her hearers. It is there- 
fore extremely desirable tliat she should enliven 
and enhance the effect of this reading, by oc- 
casionally addressing the imagination, or by 
requiring some active exercise of the under- 
standing. 

If a mother possess the art of describing — > 
painting to the imagination — scenes from the 
Holy Scriptures, she is indeed endowed with a 
most precious talent; and children — always 
seeking eagerly after images, and so apt them- 

o 4 
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selves to form ideal representations — ^will listen 
to her with the greatest delight By an account 
of different countries, of their productions, their 
climate, and by a minute description of par- 
ticular localities, a vivid intercnt will l>o im- 
parted to her narratives. How striking and 
how full of life will the figures of our Saviour 
and the Apostles appear in the evangelical 
histories when they are pictured under the 
beautiful sky of Judca! How strongly were the 
ideas of Jerusalem, of the !Mount of Olives, the 
brook Ccdron, the valley of Gcthscmane, all 
impressed on the imagination of De Lamartine 
from his having, when a child, listened to his 
mother describing the scenes where events, with 
which so many feelings are associated, took 
place ! Where is the mother who would not 
wish to leave with her children such recollec- 
tions, accompanied by the gratitude which they 
naturally inspire ? 

Wlicn children have once become interested 
in the events related in the Bible, a mother will 
discover innumerable ways of exercising their 
mental powers, and inspiring them with a wish 
for further itiHtruction. In the conversation 
which may take place after the religious exercises 
of the family, she has an opportunity of showing 
her own desire of gaining information on any 
subject to which allusion has been made by 
the sacred writer. Various points relating to 
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histoiry, geography, or natural history, may 
seem to her to require further eluddation; and 
for this she may engage her children in assisting 
her to refer to such books as are likely to afford 
tlie ncccfwary information; or she may give tho 
iKKiks to them and ciicounigo them to search for 
what they want to know^ 

When a girl is once convinced that it is her 
duty to regulate her life by the law of God, she 
will no doubt eagerly embrace every opportunity 
of making herself acquainted with this law. 
The doctrines to be believed, and the precepts 
relating to morality, will then be made the sub- 
ject of other exercises. A comparison of various 
passaged in which the same truths arc inculcated, 
and the same duties enforced, will lead to an 
examination into the nature of eacli. The 
different expressions made use of by the sacred 
writers will suggest innumerable distinctions 
as to the individual characters of tlic several 
authors, and their particular views at different 
periods. By such methods will that moral 
discernment, so especially valuable to their sex, 
be developed in girls. Writing down such re- 
flections as tliey have cither made, or lieard on 
these subjects, would also form a very useful 
exercise in many respects. But these exercises 
must not assume the dry, uninviting form o^ 
tasks. Rather let them be a sort of general 
research, carried on by the whole family circle. 
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and enlivenod by tho idea of the discoveries 
to which each may aspire. This should be 
more particularly the case during the week- 
days ; but on the Sunday such exorcises might 
be extended much farther» and might furnish 
subjects for many interesting comi)08itions. 
This would afford to young minds — so apt to 
be unhinged by complete idleness — an occu- 
pation well suited to the holy appropriation of 
the day. • 

The frequent lamentations which we hear in 
tlie present age on account of the want of in- 
fluential religious belief, make it only the more 
necessary that the study of the Holy Scriptures 
as a part of education should be rendered much 
more interesting. We have no hesitation in 
saying that so long as the perusal of the sacred 
writers does not produce a soothing and solemn 
impres^ononthe mind, the spirit of Christianity 
is unknown. And how much diftercnce do we 
behold in this respect even amongst tliose men 
who would be far from acknowledging them- 
selves to be devoid of religion ! To some tho 
Bible is a scaled book, the very language of 
which, in its spiritual sense, they are unable to 
comprehend; — an object of indifference, if not 
of absolute dislike. To others, on the contrary, it 
is the source of the purest delight ; in their eyes 
the Bible is an inestimable treasure — a support 
—a succour, which enables them botK tû\x:^^ 
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and dio in peace ; their only moans of attaining 
a future life» and their only consolation amidst 
the troubles of this world. 

Is it possible for education to inspire a feeling 
at once so stilutory and so productive of hap- 
piness ? We cannot assert that it has in oU 
cases this power ; but wo believe, and we havo 
seen striking examples of the fact, that oduca* 
tion is at any rate fully able to excite such a 
feeling in a degree proportioned to the capacity 
of childhood. 

The exercises which we have been recom- 
mending are, moreover, beneficial in every 
way. No kind of instruction is more desirable 
than that wUch, at the same time that it is 
itself closely connected with moral improve- 
ment, brings into action a spirit of research, and 
directs it towards such objects as are worthy of 
veneration. 
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CHAPTER m. 

ON THE E88EMTIAL QUALITIES OF INTRLLEOTUAL 

EDUCATION. 

We must not be unjust to parents. Their 
intentions are generally praiseworthy ; they are» 
for the most part, anxious to procure for their 
daughters such instruction in every branch of 
knowledge asl appears to them consistent with 
their situation in life. Many prejudices of long 
standing arc now weakened. It is acknow- 
ledged that women may possess cultivated 
minds without being of course pedantic ; that 
such women may fulfil the duties of domestic 
life as well as the less enlightened of their sex, 
and that they are not necessarily strangers to 
the graces with which many ignorant women 
are entirely unacquainted. In short, as far as 
tcacliing is concerned, education has, in the 
present age, done all that was in her power. 
But the great question is, whether her efforts 
have always been well directed. If we are 
to judge by the results, this may fairly be 
doubted. 

We are far from intending to assert that 
those women who are said to be well instructed 
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are defident in intelligence. In some respects, 
they often possess a high degree of mental de- 
velopcment. But it may, we think, be doubted 
whether the lessons on which so much labour 
was bestowed during their childhood have con- 
tributed much to this developemcnt 

Nor is~ it denied that many women possess 
much real knowledge; but what use do they 
make of it? They seldom venture on any 
display of it in Bociety, for tliis would be set 
down as pedantry ; and it is to be feared that 
they do not, in solitude, derive much pleasure 
from the cxerci80 of their acquirements. Do 
they, however, employ them in assisting a 
husband in the duties of his vocation ; in sup- 
plying the place of governesses or maistcrs to 
their children ; or in the better regulation of 
their household affairs? It would be unjust to 
say that this never happens, but we may with 
tnith assert tliat it is not a frequent occur- 
rence. 

How, then, as regards intelligent women, is 
this to be accounted for ? By the fact, that their 
minds have not been Interested in what they 
have learnt z all their intellectual powers have 
been tiuned in a different direction, and none 
left to be applied to study^ 

Some acquirements have indeed been made, 
for wliich they have to tliank a merely passive 
comprehension and memory ) but no taste has 
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been inspired for the subjects of instruction» 
no real desire experienced for enlargmg their 
minds, nor any pleasure derived from the ex- 
ercise of their judgment. Their studies have 
been entirely devoid of vitality, and resemble 
a collection of plucked flowers, whose buds 
wither away without expanding. 

AVliat is the result of this total want of all 
real intellectual ciTort during childhood? A 
li^tlcdsncss and indolence which pervade the 
whole of after-life. Wo often see these well- 
taught women, siatiatcd with what they have 
alivady learnt, instead of feeling any desire to 
m:\ke fresh acquirements, spending their whole 
time in reading novels and working embroidery. 
As mothers, they are soon weary, even of listen- 
ing to those lessons which they allow to be 
given by others ; and yet, as their minds, how- 
ever inactive, have received a sort of refined 
cultivation, they feel a ccrtiin degree of con- 
tempt for those who supply their place in 
teaching their daughters. Masters api^ar to 
them tiresome and pedantic, and governesses 
vulgar : the contempt in which they hold these 
assistants is constantly perceptible, and is soon 
discovered not only by the teachers themselves, 
but by their pupils also. Hence arises a ge- 
neral discouragement, and a sort of tacit agree- 
ment, of which all avail themselves, to take as 
little trouble as may be. 
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Yot when a mother shrinka from every thing 
like fatigue, how can she do without Buch 
assistants? Nothing can so completely dia- 
qualify us for the task of instruction aa inert^ 
ness of mind. If we rely on the faculty of 
memory alone for the power of teaching, it is 
of little avaiL Alcthods are constantly chang- 
ing ; even the same elementary books are sel- 
dom used for two successive generations ; and 
with every book explanations are necessary, 
illustrations required, and that flexibility of 
mind which enables us to vary at pleasure the 
form of our lessons is iJways wanted. Know- 
ledge must possess a degree of pliability in 
order to be available : even in the employment 
of the interrogative system, a teacher who is 
not thoroughly imbued with the spirit and 
principles of the subject of instruction will 
never obtain satisfactory answers to her ques- 
tions, and will often find herself as much at a 
loss as her pupil. 

Should it, then, be our object to bestow on 
girls instruction both more profound and more 
extended? This seems hanlly desirable, inas- 
much as any advantage which might be de- 
rived from such a plan would be obtained at 
too great a cost. We have already iK)intcd out 
the difficulties arising from the shortness of tho 
period devoted to education ; and in now claim- 
ing a portion of each day for the attainment of 
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objects which appear to us too much neglected, 
it may ecem that we are only incrcaûng theee 
difficulties. We will» however, mention some 
of these objects. They are, in the first place, 
daily family worship, not occupying a great 
length of time, but offered conscientiously and 
from the heart ; in the next place, bodily ex- 
ercises, longer in duration and more invigor- 
ating in their nature, tlian what are generally 
practised ; and lastly, about one hour of entire 
liberty, under no superintendence but that of 
conscience. 

Wo nmst not foiget that these various iJlot- 
mcnts of time are each, in fact, intervals of 
relaxation for the mental faculties; and the 
same remark will apply to those occupations 
which are requisite in order to prepare a woman 
for entering on her peculiar vocation. The 
great variety of duties which, even from a very 
early age, she must be accustomed to fidfil, 
renders a certain amount of sacrifice on the 
part of instruction necessary. But the ques- 
tion from which branch of instruction tliis 
sacrifice should be required, is not very easily 
answered. 

We seem here to have only a choice of dif- 
ficulties. Should we endeavour, as frequently 
has been done, to give a kind of universality to 
our instruction? It will then, of course, be 
superficial and commonplace. Every mind 
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will aeem to have been formed in the same 
mould; time will have been consumed at the 
expense of the health and gaiety of our pu- 
pil ; and her happiness and charms will have 
been destroyed, without her having attidned 
excellence in any one acquirement Should 
we, on the contrary, give up particular studies 
in order that others may be pursued with more 
energy ? The very studies wUch we have most 
carefully cultivated may, if a young woman 
should marry, prove totally useless to her, and, 
in some coses, may even be troublesome to a 
husband ; how then must we decide between 
the disadvantages attending a genernl, but ne« 
ccssarlly vague and inciKeicnt, and tliO80 of a 
more specific, but, it may be, ill-chosen, in* 
stniction? Is there no middle course which 
may be pursued ? We tlunk this question may 
be satisfactorily answered. 

It seems to us more desirable for women to 
possess a taste for study, and a facility in ac- 
quiring knowledge, than any great amount of 
learning. It is no disadvantage to them that 
their desire to be instructed shoidd be greater 
than their actual acquirements. Let it be our 
endeavour to give them a habit of application, 
a wish to gain new ideas, a taste for overcoming 
difficulties, and then let us be content, without 
their possessing much scientific knowledge. 

It will easily be seen that what we have 

VOL. III. H 
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already assignod as the true end of instraction — 
the devdopcment of all the faculties — appears 
to us an object of especial importance in the 
education of women* 

A young man called upon, as he often is, to 
fulfil the duties of a predetermined destination, 
may occasionally, without disadvantage, receive 
a course of instruction to which on especial 
direction has been given. But with regard to 
a young woman, it is impossible to foresee any 
thing with certainty. The future is doubly 
unknown to her. Should she marry, her hus- 
band may follow any one of a hundred different 
occupations, or may pursue a variety in suc- 
cession ; she must therefore be ready for every 
thing; prepared to fulfil the duties of any 
situation to which she may be called, usefully 
both to herself and others. But this universal 
aptitude cannot have been acquired unless there 
has been a general developementof the intellec- 
tual faculties. 

And how is this to be accomplished ? Such 
a dcvelopcment requires a degree of zeal on the 
part of the pupil which we scarcely know how 
to excite. Here lies the difficulty. Could wo 
be satisfied with regular lessons given by a 
master at a fixed hour, the task of education 
would be far less difficult The influence 
however, of moral motives, on a young girl 
who has not been incited by any others, is 
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very great The sacred duty of satisfying her 
parents, and the pleasure she will take in her 
studies, if she have been judiciously treated with 
r^ard to them, will be sufficient to insure her 
progress for a length of time. At a somewhat 
later period it may be desirable to explain to 
her the principles on which her whole education 
is founded. 

" Hitherto,** may her parents say, " you 
^ave been treated with that consideration which 
your tender age demanded. The trifling exer- 
cises of attention which have been required 
from you, were not calculated to enlaige your 
ideas in any great degree. Hence it is, that 
such elementary instruction as you have re- 
ceived, serving only to furnish instruments for 
the acquisition of true knowledge, has been 
justly termed instrumental instructioii. The 
doors of knowledge have been .opened to you, 
but you have not yet advanced beyond the 
threshold; an additional degree of strength 
is required to enable you to penetrate farther. 

"At the same time, tliis preparatory in- 
struction, taken in connection with what we 
consider as of much higher importance, — the 
education of the heart, — has already been 
highly beneficial to you. Your various moral 
faculties, feeble as they are, have all been 
exercised at the same time. You have been 
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led to adore God, to love your neighbour, to 
admire the beauty which exists in the arts and 
in nature, and to exercise both your memory 
and your judgment. No single faculty has been 
left in the background; but all now require 
strengthening. 

** This will, therefore, for some time to come, 
be our chief object ; and yet even in this re- 
spect the instruction you will receive can hardly 
be caUcd more than preparatory. You will, it 
is true, acquire more knowledge : but neither 
our ability, nor your age, will allow of this 
being complete or profound. It cannot be 
denied that the after education, which we 
bestow upon ourselves when the moral and 
physicid powers are more fully developed, is 
the only one which is rcnlly productive of final 
good; the only one wliich leaves any lasting 
traces. Our task, therefore, at present must 
be to inspire you with the desire, and furnish 
you with the means, of future improvement. 

" For this purpose your lessons will consist 
rather of such exercises as are calculated to 
strengthen the intellect, than of what is gene- 
rally termed instruction. Perhaps you may not 
always understand the connection between a 
particular study and your future destination ; 
but your destination, taken in its true sense, is 
to be useful, and our task is to prepare you for 
being so. You will be called upon to do good 
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in a variety of ways, — good to the aonls and 
minds of those to whom your assistance will be 
also physically necessary. It is, therefore» of 
essential importance that your own mind should 
be enloigod, that all your faculties should be 
exercised» and rendered capable of exerting 
themselves. Your studies will» we trust» be 
often productive of pleasure to you» but will 
also occasionally give you some trouble. If 
you do not acquire betimes a habit of earnest 
application» you will fall under the dominion of 
that indolence which is so common to your 
sex; you will never rise above mediocrity, 
and your most salutary influence will be de- 
stroyed." 

Should parents succeed in making a per- 
manent impression on their daughters by such 
bnguagc» an incalculable advantage would be 
the result Is it not an advantage to hold out 
the prospect of rational employment /or the 
period of youth» — that period when the in- 
clinations of girls so often lead them to seek 
after frivolous amusements ? Is it not» too» an 
advantage that this employment should become 
almost obligatory» by the conviction they have 
acquired of the insuflicicncy of what they have 
already learnt» and of a further advance being 
rendered still more necessary by the progress 
they have already made? Again» the complete 
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exclusion of yanity as an actuating motirei is 
no trifling consideration. In fact, that general 
developcment of the faculties which is our 
object, cannot bo made the subject of display. 
Our pupil will often be inferior to her com- 
panions in knowledge or accomplishments; 
and no opportunity will be afforded of proving 
her real superiority. Ko one will discover that 
she pos8C80CS intellectual powers capable of 
l>cing turned to uccciunt in any way that may 
be desirable, and she herself will be the last to 
suspect it. 

But leaving out of the question such plea- 
sures as arise from gratified vanity, we cannot 
fail to perceive that the most trifling mental 
advance, the slightest voluntary exertion of 
those faculties which we are anxious to culti- 
vate in girls, is far more valuable than any 
display of learning. Wiiat pleasure a mother 
must have in observing her daughter listening 
attentively to an instructive conversation, and 
silently endeavouring to profit by itl And 
shoidd she venture occasionally to ask for some 
further explanation, would any man be so chur- 
lish as to refuse it to her ? That impatience of 
a woman's questions, which is often displayed 
when her only object is to attract attention, or 
to gain an opportunity of uttering a bon-mot 
or a lively sally, is never shown when they 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OK THB STUDIES CONNECTED "WITH THE EZBRCI8B 
or THE REASONING POWERS. 

One of the greatest diiReulties in the education 
of girls is to make a judicious selection of oo- 
cupations for them. So many objects appear 
desirable» that we can hardly refuse our appro- 
bation to the pcdns taken for acquiring them ; 
and we arc apt to forget how many others of 
far more importance are neglected. Hence 
the gi*eat inconsistency so often displayed in 
education ; hence the many omissions of what 
essentially concerns both moral and physical 
well-being. • Nor will this serious evil ever be 
remedied» unless parents form to themselves 
some previous idea» both of the objects to 
which most importance should bo attached» and 
of the proportion of time which should be 
severally allotted to these objects for the few 
short years during which their daughters yet 
remain under tlicir authority. 

In making such an estimate» many things 
must no doubt be arbitrarily determined» and 
dificrent views will of course be taken by 
different parents; so that the plan we shall 
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propose will have little chance of being gene- 
rally adoptecL But though» from the apparently 
imperious nature of particular circumstances» 
minute directions can seldom be followed^ yet 
on the other hand those which are vague and 
general are scarcely listened to, and make but 
a transient impression on the mind. As it is, 
however, our wish to excite the attention of 
parents in a more particular manner to this 
subject, we shall use such cxplicitncss as may 
engage tlicm at least to reflect u}X)n it 

Tlie exactness with which we would regu* 
late both time and occupations may, indccdf 
api)car to some too strict and dogmatical. But 
in laying down any rules, the exceptions are not 
to form a part of the rules. The essential point 
is to show the ailvnnt<igos of order, and surely 
the care of exempting their daughters from any 
thing like too severe a restraint in their edu* 
cation may safely be trusted to mothers. 

We shall therefore, taking the general con- 
dition of women such as it is in the present 
state of society, pass over the difficulties which 
may present themselves to the execution of our 
plan. It is impossible to appreciate correctly 
the infinite varieties of circumstances ; and the 
most sunple course is to point out, in the first 
place, what would be the best plan, were a choice 
of means in our power. At a more advanced 
period we shall endeavour to show how those. 
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resouroes, wUch seem least witMn the reach of 
parents, may bo most advantageoudj supplied* 

Wo shaU, therefore, suppose the day to consist 
of fourteen hours. The question, then, is the 
due apportionment of this diurnal period to the 
occupations of a girl for live years to come. It 
must be owned that this is an imaginary day ; 
these hours may, if it be thought desirable, 
serve to represent fractions of time, which 
may be equally applied to weeks, months, or 
years. In the application of them circumstances 
will, no doubt, be continually varying ; seasons 
will continually occur when girls will follow 
with redoubled energy some one study ; the op- 
portunity of employing particular masters and 
the temporarily increased zeal of the pupil will 
be motives sufficiently powerful to authorize a 
change in the arrangements; nor can it bo 
denied that it is at such periods that the greatest 
progress is generally made. 

At the same time we would advise that none 
of the branches of study which we are about to 
reconuncnd should at any time be allowed to 
remain long in the back ground. Yet in pro- 
posing this simultaneous cultivation of them, it 
is not without regret that, with respect to girls, 
we turn aside from that path which we tracked 
out for boys. 

AVhy then, it may be asked, do you leave 
this track ? Are not the laws which te.^isl&.\i^^k^ 
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developcment of the mind alike for both sexes ? 
And since you have determined that the study 
of one particular branch of instruction for a 
length of time gives a far more salutary impulse 
to the intellectual powers than what is afforded 
by any desultory studies, why should not this 
plan be pursued with girls ? Have you not your- 
self coniplnincd of the want of interest and con- 
sistency which are the natural consequences 
of a mode of teaching where the various impres- 
sions received neutralise each other? 

We acknowledge that we did make this 
complaint ; and it is our earnest wish to remedy 
this evil by following some other plan ; but not 
by having recourse to that of an exclusive study. 

In fact, as regards female education, no one 
study, however well chosen, or however well cal- 
culated for promoting the developcment of the 
various faculties, would bring them all into 
action. Without the powerful stimulants and the 
severe discipline of a public school, this study, 
though exclusive, would be productive of little 
advantage. Its difficulties would be constantly 
eluded; lessons would be given and received 
with indolence ; nmch time would be lost, and 
whilst a profound ignorance would remain on 
many points, the mind would have been very 
little excited. And how could the deficiencies 
which must be left by such a mode of teaching 
be afterwards supplied ? We could not, for girls. 
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liave recourse to ouTernties, — to % course of 
acadeinkal instruction. In this casct as in so 
tnany otliers, women most submit to the yoke 
imposed on thorn by neces^y; and «e are 
obliged to acknowlcdgo that their education is 
almost always a sort of comprouuee between 
what is bcBt in an abstract point of view, and 
what is best as regarda their particular condition. 
It b therefore by weighing the efiects of dif- 
ferent studies ogûnst each other that wo must 
endeavour to bestow a mental consistency of 
cbarnctcr on girls ; and by no method shall wo 
bo 60 likely to obtiûn this result oa by a simul- 
toncouB cultivation of the various branches of 
instruction. The daily portion of tiitio allotted 
to each study will no duubt appear very short, 
but we must remember that the same plan of 
instruction will be continued for fivo years, 

Wcacknowledge that such a mode of teaching, 
ibough possessing certain advantagca> is not 
what wo should in the first instance liavo chosen 
for women. Every ono knows that they are 
liable to temporary fits of excessive energy, 
during which they bestow a great amount o^ 
timo on objects of which they afterwards loa 
sight altogether ; whilst it is no less evident lhi>- 
their true vocation rather demands from thci 
the performance of a number of daily duties, 
none of wlueh ore of a nature to require much 
time. This conjoint diversity and uniformity of 
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their daily occupations must, if long continued» 
tend to the formation of ealutary- habits; and 
as each of the studies we recommend might, 
by the constant and inexhaustible variety of 
objects which it afTords, furnish occupation for 
the whole of life» an additional source of hap- 
piness would be opened to our pupils in their 
being able to look forward to the future con* 
tinuation of these pursuits. 

It is, therefore, by means of a different 
arrangement of their time that we hope to 
establish habits of method and perseverance* 
Instead of dividing it into certain broad por- 
tions, we would have it separated into narrow 
strips, indefinitely prolonged. 

The plan generally pursued appears to us 
injudicious. A course of history or literature is 
perhaps given for a few years, and the pupil is 
then considered sufficiently instructed on these 
subjects, and neither she nor her parents bestow 
ui)on them any farther attention. Thus women 
make some digressions into the region of learn- 
ing, but all their knowledge remains uncon- 
nected and incoherent, and is soon completely 
forgotten. 

As it appears to us hardly possible to allow 
more than four hours a day for purely intel- 
lectual instruction, during the period between 
ten and fifteen, we would devote at least one of 
these hours to such studies as are more particu- 
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larly adapted to the cultivation of a faculty 
which is at once the most necessary and in ge- 
neral the least developed in women,— that of the 
reasoning powers. Almost every other endow* 
mcnt of the mind has received its appi*oprIate 
culture» but so close is the mutual connexion of 
our moral powers, that, from the- neglect of this 
one ftwulty» all have suiforod. 

Yet mothers have been continually admo- 
nished on this subject, and the necessity of cul- 
tivating the reason In the education of girls has 
been rei>catcdly urged upon them. In fact it is 
a truth universally acknowledged. ^Vliy then 
has it been so little attended to ? Because 
mothers, whikt recommending to their daughters 
the use of their reasoning faculties, have them- 
selves mentally referred to something entirely 
different. 

The object they had in view was, we allowi 
sufficiently important, and might seem to tliem 
even more so than the developement of an intel- 
lectual faculty. Their aim was to persuade 
their daughters to conduct themselves with pro- 
j)rioty, and to prove to them in every possible 
way that this was no less their interest than 
their duty. Reasonings and exhortations, very 
likely excellent in themselves, weix) presented 
to them ; but it may bo doubted whether their 
judgment was sufficiently exercised to enable 
them to corroborate that of others^ 
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We are apt to forget that unless the mind be 
in a state of tranquillity, and able to examine 
impartially the different sides of a question, there 
ean be no real exercise of the reasoning faeulties. 
But from this very circumstance it follows that 
all subjects relating to morality must be cx« 
eluded from this exercise ; for >?Iu) can be im- 
partial in a question of right and wrong ? How 
can the judgniont remain cool when the feelings 
ore all excited? Does not every good hciurt at 
once, OS by a natural instinct, reject the idea of 
vice, and embrace that of virtue? You may 
perchance be able to encourage generous emo- 
tions ; but should any indirect reproach be con- 
cealed under your words, — should you endeavour 
to repress or even to forestal any evil inclina- 
tions, your pupil will be hurt and irritated, and 
in no condition for exercising her reason. Her 
conscience will have been roused, and its louder 
tones will completely drown your voice. 

At the same time such exhortations are not 
altogether without their advantages; we are 
enabled by their means to multiply the appli- 
cations of our moml rules», and to enlarge in 
many ways the ideas relating to delicacy. By 
explaining to our daughter those laws which 
regulate society, we in some measure anticipate 
the effects of experience. But how nuich time 
must elapse before she can fully understand 
the complicated organization of this society t 
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How many doubts will be raised in her mind, 
how many things be to her incomprehensible I 
No just conclusions can be drawn, except from 
certtdn and well-defined facts. For the true 
exercise of the reasoning powers, distinct ob- 
jects, totally independent of the conventional 
forms of society, or of any examples of good or 
evil conduct, — objects, in short, unconnected 
with the affections of the heart, or the suscep- 
tibilities of self-love, — are absolutely required. 

We are, therefore, convinced that in order 
to enable this faculty to attain any degree of 
correctness, girls must for a length of time be 
occupied with objects having no relation what- 
ever to their interests. By directing their at- 
tention to the study of inanimate nature, and 
of the immutable laws of God as displayed in 
tlie material world, wo extend their thoughts 
beyond the sphere of our daily discussions and 
exhortations, and exercise their minds without 
disturbing their tranquillity. And this sus- 
pension of the ordinary course of their ideas is 
not only favourable to the devclopement of the 
intellect, but is in many other respects par- 
ticularly beneficial to women. 

"We are here speaking of the liigher classes, 
and of those evils — too often overlooked -•- to 
which they are peculiarly exposed. Nothing 
seems to us more to be deplored than that ex- 
cessive degree of excitability with which so 
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^ temporary refief fiom our own thoughtSf ud 
'from the importunity of earthly cares ? 

We would therefore devote one hour in the 
^ay to the study of the exact, or natural sdencesr 
The several portions of this hour, be it under- 
atoody may be distributed in any way that b 
thought best amongst the arrangements of the 
day; or, should they be found occurring too 
often, it may be considered more advisable to 
give longer lessons every two or three daySr 
A quarter of an hour is, however, the shortest 
time that I have assigned to any {Kirticuhur 
lesson; though Miss Edgeworth, whose au- 
thority on this subject I have formerly cited, 
gave lessons of only five minutes in length with 
extraordinary success. From this minute di- 
vision of time, she obtained the advantage not 
only of J preventing her pupils from being ever 
wearied, but of exercising their presence of 
mind, and giving them the luibit of immediately 
collecting their ideas and fixing their attention. 
In recommending the very early cultivation 
of a taste for studying the beauties of nature, 
we were anxious to form that spirit of observ- 
ation which, though not itself an exercise of the 
reasoning powers, leads to this exercise. Ob- 
servation collects facts; but our object is to 
teach our pupils to draw from these facts cor- 
rect conclusions. And how can this object be 
in any way so well attsdned as by making use 
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of tho moBt perfect example of the art of ezaot 
reasoning? in short, by the study of mathe- 
matics? Such a study may, indeed, seem to 
require ahnost too earnest an application of 
the mind; and we would therefore allow to it a 
very small proportion of time, not exceeding a 
quarter of an hour every day ; and we should» 
besides, prepare the way for this study by sub* 
stituting for those easy lessons in calculation, 
which our pupil had formerly been perfonmng 
ahnost mechanically, a graduated course of 
rational arithmetic, which, by the employment 
of the interrogative system, would soon become 
an intellectual exercise. 

However formidable the name of Algebra 
may sound, we believe that, if the experiment 
were made, intelligent girls would derive much 
pleasure from a slight acquaintance with this 
science. The curiosity of beginners is excited 
by the solution of easy algebraical problems, 
illustrated by examples taken from familiar ob- 
jects. Nor is there any study better calculated 
for sharpening, and at the same time interesting 
the intellect. 

In like manner, a quarter of an hour each 
day, or half an hour on alternate days, might 
be devoted to another branch of mathematics, 
Geometry. This lesson, indeed, would be still 
less likely to weary the pupil, as in it would be 
included the drawing of the explanatory figures» 
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That half which still remams of the hour we 
liave allotted to the study of the exact, or natural 
sciences» would, at least for the first two years, 
be employed in exercising a spirit of observ- 
ation, rather than in imimrting any particular 
knowledge. And for this purix>8e the study of 
Natural History is peculiarly adapted, affording, 
as it docs, objects for examination, rather than 
subjects for the exercise of the reasoning powers. 
Let us require girls to make notes of various 
things ; such, for instance, as the observations 
they have made in their walks, the time of the 
year when particular flowers bloom, or par- 
ticular seeds should be sown, or when certain 
birds or insects make their first appearance; 
and manv other circumstances, wliich, though 
of course not of nny use in a soicntific point of 
view, cannot fail to be bencfioial to the young 
obrtiiiTer. . . 

Nor would it be long before this habit would 
lead to an inquiry after causes; heat, light, 
moisture, — all the various agents in the ope- 
rations of nature, would excite their curiosity ; 
and the interval from twelve to fifteen might 
be a proper period for the study of various 
bmnches of natural philosophy. Having 
already been exercised in calculation, they 
would not shrink from a more thorough inves- 
tigation of the principles on whicli these sciences 
are founded ; nor, perhaps, can the iutdket h^ 
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in any way better exercised than in endeaTonr» 
ing to acoount for the phenomena of nature by 
those laws the knowledge of which has been by 
degrees acquired. Observation and reasoning 
are both called into action: it is found that 
results do not always agree with preconceived 
theories, and yet further reHectiou shows that 
nothing can be attributed to chance; and a 
much more extended application may hereafter 
be made of these ol)servatiODs. 

Convinced, however, as we are of the utility 
of the^e studies, we foresee that many objections 
to them will be raised. Yet surely, in the 
present age, it will hardly be assumed that a 
degree of knowledge on such subjects must 
necessarily render girls {KHlantic. Women have 
now too much good senne to be pedants ; this 
folly reoelvcd its deatli-Mow from Molière and 
Boiloau. We see, occiusionally, pretensions to 
simplicity, elegance, or excessive sensibility, but 
never to learning. Such an affectation would 
now be considered as unpleasing as it is ridi- 
culous; and yet we are not sure that this 
species of vanity is not on the whole less per- 
nicious than the desire, now so common, of 
experiencing and exciting emotions. 

But another objection sometimes brought 
forward against these studies is, that they tend 
to destroy that gracefulness, that pleasing* 
forgetfulncss of self, that expression of candid 
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sensibility, so much to be desired in women. 
We might ask in return, whether the possession 
of these agreeable qualities will guarantee their 
good sense, their future happiness, and thdr 
salutary influence on their cUldren and all 
around them? But, without being too severe, 
we are inclined to think that in the common 
routine of education tlio number and length of 
the lessons given, the immoderate practice even 
of desirable accomplishments, the want of a 
proj^er quantity of bodily exercise and of all 
leisure time, are far more destructive of these 
charms than the short but earnest application 
for which we plead. In fact, nothing so com- 
pletely destroys these charms, and degrades them 
into a wretched affectation, as the anxiety to 
possess them ; or, in other words, that vanity 
which we so especially deprecate. 

It may with rather more justice be urged 
that it is not very easy to impart this slight 
degree of scientific instruction. The majority 
of mothers and governesses have never them- 
selves received it ; norindocd might it be always 
possible to find masters for tlicse studies at the 
moment they are wanted. The existence of 
these difficulties cannot be denied; but were 
the wishes of parents on this subject once made 
known, assistants would soon be found,— the 
demand would create the supply. Besides, as 
the reasoning powers are what we are cUefly 
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flolicitons to cultivate», tho moet neoeflaary 
studies for this purpose would be those of cal- 
culation and geometry; and for these, assist- 
ance may at any time be easily procured. 

As regards the formation of a taste for ob- 
servation, mothers can have no difficulty! for 
both tho natural and moral world furnish an 
abundant supply of objects for its exercise. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE STUDIES CONNECTED WITH THE CULTIVATION 
OF THE IMAGINATION AND THE MEMOBT, 

When, by means of such studies as demand a 
strong effort of attention^ the mind of our pupil 
has acquired a species of developement not 
easily attained in any other way, we may safely 
indulge ourselves in the pleasure of cultivating 
those faculties in which she appears naturally 
to excel A habit of application having once 
been formed, any study may be pursued with 
advantage; for by every kind of instruction 
the reasoning powers will be more or less 
exercised. 

The study wUch we are about to recommend 
— that of languages — or, to speak in more 
general terms, of language — is particularly well 
calculated for promoting the developement of all 
the intcllectuid faculties. So strong is our con- 
viction of this truth, that when treating of the 
education of boys wo advised that this study 
should, for a period of three or four years, 
supersede almost every other ; and in the case 
of girls, we would allot to it an hour a-day, 
(that is to say, one quarter of the whole time 
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allowed for instruction») during at least an 
equally long period. 

Even supposing that we set no value on a 
woman's ac(|uircments beyond their future prac- 
tical utility^it would still be absolutely necessary 
that she should Icam to read and write cor- 
rectly» as the exercise of these arts is sure to be 
required in after-life. But we do not confine 
our views of instruction» and particularly of 
instruction in the principles of language» within 
such narrow bounds. 

We need not lierc repeat our arguments in 
favour of this study as a means of developing 
the mental faculties. We would merely refer 
the reader to our former remarks on the sub- 
ject.* But, though now occupied exclusively 
with the education of women» and fully acknow- 
ledging that what is of the greatest importance 
to them is a thorough acquaintance with their 
native tongue» we should still say that many 
advantages would arise from choosing the Latin 
language as an object of study. 

In considering the instruction which women 
ought to receive, we should never forget that it 
may be their lot to marry, aiul have to train up 
a young family. As we see that the Deity has 
frequently employed the intellectual ix)wers of 
human agents in the accomplishment of his 

♦ Vol. U. Book V. Cbup. IV. 
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great dengnsi so he appears to have especially 
intended to make use of the intellectual pow- 
ers of women» by intrusting to their care the 
earliest instruction of the whole race. Their 
faculties seem intended to awaken other facul« 
tics in infinite succession. It is therefore of 
the utmost importance» in the education of the 
whole sex» to establish a sort of normal school, 
or general school for teachers ; and is it not the 
case that classical education» in spite of all the 
efforts which have been made to overthrow it, 
is rising again from its temporary depreciation? 
It is recommended by the most profound think- 
ers» and recourse has again been had to it in 
many countries where it had been partially 
abandoned. What an advantage it would often 
be to a mother to possess such a knowledge of 
the elements of Latin as might enable her to 
prepare her sons for school» and thus not only 
spare herself the pain of an early separation» 
but prescr>'e them from the dangers to which 
their as yet unstable principles must there be 
exposed! 

It is» indeed» sometimes asserted that» as far 
as grammar is concerned» the study of the 
German language might» in some measure an- 
swer the purpose as well as that of Latin* 
But» besides that the uncouth letters of this 
language might» at first sight» inspire girls 
with a distaste for it, it has not been so well 
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syttenuitized and elaborated for the purposes of 
education. It contains more anomalies, and 
aifords less exercise to the reasoning powers of 
the learner. But, however inferior it seems to 
us as a means of developing the mind in child- 
hood, it will afford a most interesting study at 
a later period, and the original beauties of its 
literature will be highly appreciated by every 
cultivated mind. 

Should we bring down our views with respect 
to grammatical acquirements still lower, we 
might content ourselves with the use of Italian, 
in order to improve the knowledge of our own 
language by comparison with another. And, 
no doubt, this language, so soft and sonorous-— 
this speaking muaic — which gives to poetry 
such innumerable charms, cannot fail to pro- 
duce that taste for harmony which it is so 
desirable to cultivate in girls. Not only, 
however, is Italian in itself much too easy, 
but, after having learnt Latin, a knowledge of 
it is almost at once acquired. At the same 
time it will always constitute one of *the luxu- 
ries — perhaps one of the most agreeable 
luxuries — of education. 

The singular mechanism of the English Ian- 
guage presents a very curious subject of ex- 
amination to those who have made themselves 
well acquainted with the grammatical .con- 
struction of other languages; but this very 
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peculiarity renders it inapplicable for the pur- 
pose we now have in view. As respects daily 
and practical utility» however, a knowledge of 
English is so valuable, that we should consider 
its early acquisition a great advantage. It opens 
to us a most extensive field of noble, pure, and 
invigorating literature. We find there, reli- 
gious works in which the purest doctrines are 
closely connected with morality ; books for 
cliildren, simple, natun\I, instructive, and suited 
to every degree of advancement; and even 
novels, which arc renderiHl nuich less dttugcrous 
from the dignified idea of the female chameter 
which they exhibit. In short, this language 
oilers inexhaustible resources, intellectual as 
well as moral, for women of every age. * 

We nmst never forget that our object is to 
attain the highest degree of excellence in our 
native tongue. After Iiaving, therefore, devoted 
half of the allotted hour to the task of trans- 
ferring some vernacular passage into another, 
language, the remainder of thé tune should 

* These remarks on the English hinguugc>, as a sub- 
stitute for the Latin, will not, of courr^e, apply to an 
Eno^lish pupil ; but the translator has thought them too 
interesting to be omitted. In some respects the French 
language would, to an English nuiill, possess the same 
use and advantnses as the Kn«::iish to a French one; 
though unfortunately much of the praise iK'stowed by 
^ludunie Necker de Saussuix' on the chai*ucter of English 
literature, est)eciallY as regards novels, cannot be accorded 
to the French. — TransUùur. 
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be employed in a lesson of an oppoùte 
namely» in translating from that other language 
into the venincular. This is an exercise to 
which we attach much importance. 

We do not here allude to those merely literal 
translations which are intended *only to show 
that the meaning of the original has been un- 
dcrstcHHl. Thc8c, indeiMl, ought to bo ready 
rather than written, both in order to save time, 
and to piTvcnt girls from acquiring a habit of 
writing incorroctlv. AVhat we would have is 
a c<ux>tully written tnuiKlation; one» in short» 
which would nerve iw an exorcise in com» 
position. And this in an instance in which a 
mother can hanlly be t(H> iui^tidiou^ly critical. 
Every incorrect expression, every instance of 
faulty construction, must ho pointed out ; and 
both mother and daughter may employ them- 
selves in weighing the exact value of synony- 
mous words, and the comparative merit of 
different phrases for expressing the true mean- 
ing of the author. 

By this exercise the minds of girls would 
acquire one most valuable quality in which 
women arc too often deficient, — mental pa- 
tience. In a moral point of view they excel in 
this virtue, and, when called upon to support 
their own misfortunes, or alleviate those of 
others, often afford most beautiful examples of 
it ; but as soon as they approach the region of 
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intellect, it appears entirely to vaniBh. Here 
it would seem as if they must reach the goal at 
one bounds or never arrive there at alL If their 
first attempt foil, all is lost In the correctness 
and delicacy of their expressions, and in making 
pn extemporary abstract of any thing, they are 
often peculiarly happy, as well as in their quick 
comprehension of particular phrases. They im- 
mediately see and clear away a dii&culty, and 
perceive the depth of meaning couched in a 
sentence ; and yet, at times, the slighcst ob- 
scurity will completely arrest their progress* 
As soon as any extra-exertion of mind becomes 
necessary, all instruction is abandoned. 

But to return to the subject of translations. 

If it be allowed that a moderate exercise of 
the mind is very desirable for women, it seems 
to me that the unambitious employment of 
translating is perhaps better suited to them than 
any other. It requires no troublesome ap- 
paratus, and will allow of continual interrup- 
tions ; the task may be abandoned and resumed 
with eq\ud facility ; tho\ights which had hitherto 
only floated at nmdom in the mind become fixed 
and determined, and différent faculties are ex- 
ercised and strengthened. 

In order to interest girls In history, we must 
address ourselves to their imagination : the es- 
sential point is to give them a taste for it ; tUs 
is of more importance than any great aiaQUSLt<^€ 
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information on the subject, and is, indeed, at* 
tended with so many advantages, that it should 
be encouraged in every possible way. It not 
only supersedes reading of an injurious ten* 
dency, but contributes materially to enlarge the 
understanding. Nor can we do better, in order 
to insure our success in this respect, than avail 
ourselves of that dramatic imagination which 
reanimates past ages, calls up the heroes of 
former days, and represents them, with all their 
different passions, creeds, and manners, as acting 
on the theatre of human life. In speaking of 
the physical sciences, we recommended that all 
instruction should be founded on the most exact 
reasoning ; but in moral studies, on the contrary, 
we would have every thing in accordance with 
the feelings of the heart, — full of life, energy, 
and activity. 

Thus it is that children are inspired with a 
love of religion, and a feeling of patriotism, by 
the animated narmtives of the Holy Scriptures, 
or the annals of their country ; and, for the same 
reason, those marvellous events by which the 
early history of different nations is often en- 
livened i)ossess a poetical colouring of which 
we should not be too anxious, by a premature 
and ill-timed severity of criticism, to deprive 
them. 

Happily the time seems gone by when history 
was imparted to children in anecdotes; when 
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the noblest incidenta of antiquity were eom- 
mitted to the memory in this isolate manner» 
and the pictures, torn from their appropriate 
frame-work, exhibited only a false or childish 
reprei«entation. But portions of ancient history 
of greater length are well adapted for exciting 
interest in the youthful mind ; and by means of 
abridgments the connecting thread of these va- 
rious narratives may easily be pursued. In this 
manner the progress made by girls will be much 
more intellectual than it could be from the dry 
study of names and dates. The same plan may 
be adopted with regard to modern times. Se- 
lections fnnn the historians of contcuiporary 
events, or from authors who have imbibed their 
spirit, will serve to mark the progress of each 
successive age ; and if the most important facts 
of each century are in some degree connected 
together and committed to memory, this is all 
that is ncccrtsary. As we are obliged, from want 
of time, to make some sacrifices, let it be the 
dead letter rather than the spirit of history that 
we give up. 

Some dates, however, are requisite. After a 
course of interesting reading, our pupils may be 
employed in making tables of contemporary 
events. In the first instance the dates marked 
in these tables may be " few and far between ; " 
two or three for each of those centuries with 
which they are best acquainted will be sufficient. 
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but by aegtecB, as their knowledge beeomes en* 
laigedi others may be inserted in the interme* 
^te spaces. It is of little consequence to know 
exactly in what year such a battle was fought, 
or such a king crowned ; the important thing is 
to asccrtidn how far great events in different 
countries have corresponded in point of time. 

This plan, however, cannot be pursued for any 
great length of time. History does not consist 
entirely in a series of dramatic narratives, and 
a dry exposition of facts and dates. It presents 
general moral views which should not be |)a88eâ 
over ; it afibrds instruction both for the mind 
and the heurt ; nor arc girls often deficient in 
that devclopcnicnt of the intellect which enables 
them to profit by its lessons. Even should they 
find a difficulty in csthnnting the morality of 
human actions in times of which they know so 
little, yet God as He appears in history, God 
accomplishing His vast designs, awakening na- 
tions to a moral existence, and leading them 
by dificrent paths to the knowledge of Himself, 
and to the light of Christianity and civilization, 
afibrds an inexhaustible subject, which is in 
some measure adapted to the youngest capa- 
cities. Taking as her guide some good abstract 
of universal liistory, an enlightened mother 
may easily explain to her daughter the amazing 
prospect "unfolded in the designs of God for the 
amelioration of the human race. 

VOL. III. K 
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As the study of history should in the first 
instance be addressed to the imagination in a 
poetical point of view» so should that of geogra* 
phy be adapted to its picturesque tendencies ; 
and the interest whicli would thus be imimrted 
to these studies would effectually prevent the 
daily hour which we have allotted to them from 
ever apiKîoring tedious. 

Our pupil will of course have acquired, at on 
early age, an elementary and general knowledge 
of geography ; but as she grows older, this study 
becomes in so many ways implicated with that 
of history, and the connection is drawn so close 
by innumerable political combinations, that it is 
impossible any longer to separate them. Phy- 
sical geography fui'nishcs the immoveable base 
on which various political divisions are succes- 
sively placed. As girls arc always delighted 
with manual occupation, they may be usefully 
and pleasantly employed in tracing on trans- 
parent paper the intricacies of political divisions, 
and then laying them on a map in which the 
divisions of physical geography are strongly 
marked. 

As both tracing geographical charts, and 
forming historical tables of contemporary events 
are exercises of local memory, they belong more 
properly to the hour set aside for the cultivation 
of this faculty. One half of this hour must be 
employed in learning by heart those carts of any 
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study which require to be perfectly known, and 
exactly retained in the memory. A degree of 
mechanism nmst always exist in the apprentice* 
sliip to every bmnch of cduo4ition ; nor is it uny 
dirtiulvantngo that girls should bo obliged at 
times to endure a few moments of wcarlsomcncss. 
We desire, however, to prepare them for a 
more interesting connection Ijctwecn the ima- 
gination and the memory, and the remainder of 
the time allowed for intellectual instruction will 
be devoted to this object. There is perhaps 
nothing which aflfords more pure and soothing 
pleasure than the possession of a store of beau- 
tiful poetry treasured up in the memory, and 
we shimld earnestly wish our daughters to bo 
richly endowed in this respect Poetry, in fact, 
leads us to contemplate every thing {wm a more 
exalted station ; it elevates our views, and soft- 
ens even the bitterness of grief itself, by showing 
us that our distresses arc only what are incident 
to human nature ; it ennobles and expands our 
existence, and, anticipating the salutary effect 
of time, dispels our cares and anxieties. In 
solitude, in the sleepless hours of night, in those 
moments oFinvoluntaiy idleness to which a woman 
is too often reduced by want of health, its mu- 
sical cadences fall soothingly on the troubled 
mind, and restore serenity to the heart. Its 
power of elevating the thoughts renders a taste 

K 2 
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for it particularly desirable for women» charged 
as they are with so many minute cares, and 
whose minds are so liable to become contracted 
by their necessarily trivial occupations. They 
require a sort of enthusiastic impulse to make 
them feci the attractions which duty, even in 
its severer aspect, and when stripped of those 
marks of esteem which enable them to support 
its rigorous exactions, still possesses. The in- 
fluence of religion is, no doubt, still more power- 
ful in this respect ; but religion is itself the 
most beautiful poetry of the soul, and the mind 
will be much better fitted for receiving its 
heavenly aid, when selfish anxieties have been 
allayed, and the soul has recovered from a state 
of moral disorganization. 

However injudicious it would be to present 
dangerous and hitherto unknown inclinations, 
clothed in all the seducing charms of poetical 
language, there can be no doubt as to the ad- 
vantage of being able to invest those sentiments 
which do honour to human nature, and which 
constitute in a more especial manner the hap- 
piness and glory of women, with noble and 
beautiful imagery. On this account wo con- 
sider it particularly dosinible that girls should 
commit to memory many devotional pieces 
from our best authors, and should have their 
minds enriched with a store of such pissnges, 
cither in prose or poetry, as describe the most 
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innocent earthly affections, and have a tendency 
to foster a taste for intellectuel pleasures. 
Similar passages may also be selected for 
them from writers in those foreign languages 
with which they have become acquainted; a 
variety of fresh impressions will thus bo im- 
parted, and a new light thrown on many sub» 
jects of morality ; — a light which perhaps 
might not have reached them through the 
medium of their native tongue. 

Supposing our subdivisions of the specified 
four hours to be adopted, the portions may be 
distributed through the day at the discretion of 
the teacher. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the advice which 
has been given as to the employment of these 
hours. 

The first should be devoted to mathematical 
and physical studies. 

The second, to those of grammar and lan- 
guages, both native and foreign. 

The third, to those of history and geography. 

The fourth, to such exercises of the memory 

as are required for the preceding studies ; and 

to those also which tend to the cultivation of 

the imagination. 

It will at once be seen that this last hour is, 
in fact, only a sort of supplement to the others ; 
so that the whole course of instruction, when 

K 3 
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reduced to its first elements, conûets 
three branches of study. But from the 
branches others arise in on almoBt ibfii! 
cession ; and it is from this extension < 
thnt our observations derive their grcu 
l>ortance. It eccina to ua that if Ihe^ 
studies could be continued at certain, i 
distant, intervals, throughout the wUol 
of life, the mind would never bcconn 
the faculties would preserve their 
vigour even in an advanced age, and wi 
I>c saved from that nnrrow-mindedncs 
is the consequence of a too exclusive 
thinking. 

It will be observed that in our scU 
studies we have seldom deviated fi 
beaten path of instruction. Tlic only 
tions wc have introduced are, the stud 
physical sciences, and the committing 
niory sonic of the most beautiful pnii 
national, or foreign poetry: we ackn 
that vvc Iiavo much at heart the attnii 
these two objects. They enlarge the 
tual powers in opposite directions, a 
serve as a mutual counterpoise. 

In fact, if attention and im^înatii 
the two constituent parts of the intcllc 
it not seem especially desirable to < 
both in women ? They may not, pcrht 
acquire the highest dcgttd df ^"««a. Q^ 
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attention, but they are at present deficient 
even in that inferior degree of it» which they 
certainly might attain. 

Let us not deceive ourselves: genuine in- 
tellectual power is always esteemed; it is by 
the false assumption of it that people are dis- 
gusted. However tolerant men may wish to 
be, their real feeling of contempt for naiTow 
understandings is continually betraying itself. 
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CHAPTER VL 

STUDY OF THE FINB ABTS* 

When we consider the fine arts in reference to 
the education of girls, various questions arise in 
the mind. It cannot be denied, that there 
seems a natural connection between these arts 
and those faculties with which women are pe- 
culiarly endowed. The very same intellectual 
gifts which confer on their feeble sex so much 
power and so many charms, tend also to em- 
bellish talent. The dispositions most favour- 
able to the arts — such as a lively sensibility, a 
slight touch of enthusiasm, a taste for the 
beauties of nature, an exquisite susceptibility to 
impressions, a wish to embellish this material 
world in order to extract from it the essence of 
a pure and heavenly existence — are also those 
which we delight to recognize in women. 

But our present consideration is, not whether 
the constitution of the female mind is favour-* 
able to the cultivation of the fine arts, but 
whether it is desirable to call in the aid of 
these arts in order to encourage propensities 
already, perhaps, too powerful. Many writers 
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on this subject haTe, with a Btem MTerity, 
aaaortod, that tho study of the fine arts, and 
especially of music, tends to create a sus- 
ceptibility to lively emotions, and a wish to 
excite them in others, a continuaUy increasing 
vanity arising from tho expression of these 
feelings, a great waste of time, and a liability 
to form dangerous connections. Tho motives 
which give rise to these objections must be 
respected. If we can succeed in obviating 
them as far as relates to the cultivation of 
music, it will hardly be necessary afterwards to 
enter into any arguments in defence of the 
other arts. 

And after all what is our object ? Is it to 
ndse the fine arts to their highest point, to 
enable them to display all their power, and to 
consider our pupil only as the priestess of their 
temple ? Far from it. It is not the glory of 
the art which parents have in view; their 
interest is confined to their daughters* advan* 
tage; their only object to procure for her a 
pleasure, a resource, an instrument of dcvclope-* 
ment, and perhaps also an additional attraction. 
The art, whatever it may be, is not in their 
estimation an essential thing; it is only an 
agreeable auxiliary, an embellishment, the value 
of which is destroyed if either not kept in 
proper subordination, or tending to injure the 
consistency of character. In this, as in every 
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Other instance» all depends on a duo proportion 
beinjf preserved. 

When viewed in this light, surely it argues 
an unworthy distrust of simple gcnnl sense to 
predict so much evil from the study of nmsio. 
It is scarcely necessary to allude to the emo- 
tions and even passions wliich this art is said to 
excite, for these cannot be attributed to any 
power inherent to its natvirc. Arc you obliged 
to associate with it such pi>ctry jxs may corrupt 
the youthful mind? Will you allow your 
daughter to sing wonls, which she o\ight not 
to s])cak, or even to hear ? Do you not jiosscss 
in this rcsiKîCt a privilege, perhaps one of the 
noblest with which human beings arc endowed 
— the power of choice ? Unless we made use 
of this privilege, almost everj' species of de- 
veloiicmcut would be, in a greater or less 
degree, dangerous; and the most beautiful 
attributes of our nature might be regarded only 
as hidden snares. 

Let us not, therefore, be afraid of cultivating 
in our children this natural and charming 
talent. Having entirely banished vanity from 
our education, let us hallow the gifts of Heaven 
by our gratitude. If girls w.ere inspired with 
a simple genuine love of music, it would not be 
abandoned as soon as it ceases to be the means 
of exciting admiration. How much pleasure 
would it give children^ vîlvsA \k ^Wvùl\i^>^ '^ 
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difiusQ over the domcetio circle^ and how Booth- 
\ng would bo its effect In rostoiing eorcnity to. 
tlio j'owng performer licrBclf, whenever hot 
trunquittity hits bcvn tlisturbod hy tlio littlo 
tniuliles iiH'kleut to her «ro ! 

AVith rcsjwct to tlic wlycctHin founded on tite 
danger arUïiig from the intcrcoureo between 
iiinstcr niid pupil, we rvnlly do not consider it 
dcsciTÎng of notice. Tlio very uttcinpt to 
refute it would be an inealt both to mothers 
and dnughterti ; eomo pniuful cximijiloH hnvc no 
doubt Int'ti oeciisiotiidly nddnccd, but evtry ono 
knows wliiit evil résulta niny bo prudiiccd by 
infiituiitcd i nil i Excretion. 

It seems iilmost unnecessary to assert, that 
vigilance cnn never bo dispensed with in 
education, and that our enru must even be 
rcdonblcnl at this inijwrtnnt jwriod. So fari 
indeed, would we citrry this watchfulness, that 
to the anient admirers of talent our precaution! 
may appear almost al)snrd, and they may attocli 
7cry little value tb tho moderate degree of 
success with wliich we are satisfied. To them 
the fine artï-^ depending on enthusiasm for 
:heir existence, and growing up and flourishing 
under its influence — present only a mean and 
stunted appearance, when eubjcctcd to the laws 
imposed on girls by a ecnso of propriety. But 
however necessary enei^ may bo to these arts, 
A etato of luirmony is no less so ; and in thii 
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Tespect the expresûon of them will be in ac- 
cordance with the native modesty of a young 
woman. Though we may feel it necessary to 
dip their wings a little, they will still, even in 
tlds state of demi-captivity, retain their power 
to charm* 

But, it may be asked, how can you bo sure 
of acquiring such a control over them ? How 
can you prevent the fire of genius from brook- 
ing forth? What would you do should you 
have a Mozart, or a Malibran amongst your 
daughters ? 

In the first place we should be long in 
belicvbg this to be the case, and still longer in 
appearing to believe it ; and in the mean time 
we should be only the more anxious to bestow 
upon our pupil those principles, and that solid 
instruction, which would render her capable 
hereafter of either rejecting, or safely accepting, 
that celebrity which might be her lot. But it 
is hardly worth while to occupy our time in 
the consideration of a case occurring perhaps 
only once in a century. 

It is, however, by no means uncommon to 
meet with a pupil whose talents, if cultivated 
at the expense of much time and labour, may 
be such as to raise her to the level of a second- 
rate artist. She might be talked of in society 
as a genius, and make a great sensation as an 
amateur performer. But this is the very thing 
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which in our opinion is bo much to be de- 
precated, and which will always be avoided 
by sensible parents. They will neither allow 
the time required for bringing this talent to 
such a degree of excellence to be purchased at 
the expense of other branches of education, nor 
permit its progress to be accelerated by the 
applauses of society. 

Every kind of success is dangerous in pro» 
portion to the mental intoxication which it 
produces ; and is there any brilliant success by 
which some degree of intoxication is not pro* 
duccd ? As regards the arts, especially where 
success receives an immediate reward, and the 
enthusiasm of talent is excited by the tumult 
of applause, the trial is far too great for a 
youtliful mind, and makes all common life 
appear, in comparison, flat and uninteresting. 

There is, however, something in the idea of 
genius to which we cannot refuse our admira- 
tion ; and every woman feels a sort of pride in 
beholding the brow of one of her own sex en- 
circled with its glory. But let a mother make 
herself acquainted with the final destiny of 
these gifted beings who attract for a time 
universal attention. Let her learn it even from 
themselves ; and then let her say whether she 
would desire such a fate for her child! A 
feverish state of enthusiasm, a continual stmggle 
in her feelings between her aspu*ations and the 
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reality by which sho is surrounded, and it may 
be even greater evils than these» reveal the 
woman in the artist, and betray her intrinsio 
weakness even whilst exercising such power 
over others. 

There tire few instances in which great talents 
do not obtain entire dominion over the existence» 
absorbing the Whole time» and engrossing the 
desires» feelings» and thoughts. But this is not 
surely what we should desire for a Clu'istian 
woman. Even considering the subject only in a 
worldly point of view» I should say that the 
develoïKîlwent produced exclusively by the arts 
— at least as it usually manifests itself — is by 
no means salutary. 

To tlm we may add that society, however 
frivolous it may apjxîar» feels so strwngly the 
neccs^iity of a mond equilibrium in women, that 
any excess, even of talent, apiMsars out of phice ; 
she must be superior to her talent, other\vise 
she is considered only as an amateur, and 
addressed only on the subject of her art. Her 
society is sought by professional painters and 
musicians, and feeling more sympathy with 
them than with the generality of those around 
her, she is apt to lose caste. A woman in the 
higher classes must possess a superior degree of 
intelligence, gracefulness, and dignity — an ele- 
vation of character — to enable her to bear up 
against the distinction of being an artUt. 
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On the other handi thero would be little diffi« 
eulty in never allowing our daughters to pass 
the bounds of mediocrity in their study of the 
arts, and it would be very cosy to produce 
abundance of such examples. But wliat rank 
can be assigned in education to a study in 
which too much success is not to be desired ? 
How much time and money have often been 
wasted on these unintcUcctual exercises! A 
sonata, which has cost the parents many sacri- 
fices, and the daughter many tears, after all 
wearies those who are condemned to licar it, 
and gains only a few words of faint pmise, but 
too well understood by the poor victim herself. 

Is nothing to be expected then from these 
studies but either disappointment or danger ? 
Is there no middle path alike removed from an ' 
insipid mediocrity and an undesiniblc success? 
We think there is, though wc hardly feci our- 
selves capable of tracing it. 

It appears to us that in those countries where 
the cultivation of these talents is not favoured 
by climate, or by a superior mode of instruction, 
masters generally adopt a very injudicious plan 
with their pupils. Instead of seeking to inspire 
tliem with a taste for the art, they suppose them 
to possess it already, and without having 
enabled them to feel its beauty, subject them 
to the labour of a severe apprenticeship. A dry 
lechanicid process is the object of their anxious 
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attention. Hence it follows that the greater 
number of those who set out» etop before thej 
have proceeded far; and if by some happy 
chance a pupil braves the hardships of her 
initiation» and overcomes the physical diiR« 
cullies presented to her, the masteri little ac« 
customed to such progress» bestows upon her a 
degree of applause which excites her vanity» 
before she has any real feeling for the charms 
of the art itself. 

Considering the arts as merely one mode of 
developing the soul» expression is the only 
tiling which appears to us of much value : to 
obtain this — pure, gentle» and full of meaning 
— would be our great object; without it» music 
is little better than noise. The exercise of 
certain organs must always be required in the 
arts; but we should distinguish such as are 
intellectual from those which are merely me- 
chanical; and as the ear is the guiding })ower 
' in music» we should seek to cultivate and perfect 
this organ as much as possible. 

One great advantage arising from tliis plan 
would be that the master would very soon be 
able to judge of the capability of his pupil. 
Whore there is a imtund impodiment» it is not 
very likely that even that tardy dovelopeihent» 
by the hope of which we are sometimes en- î 
couraged, will ever take place. Should a pujMl j 
cease to make any progress» should she display ( 
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weariness and disgust, let the study of musio 
be at once and willingly abandoned» without 
any expressions of regret, and especially with* 
out any reproaches ; so that she may understand 
that it is an agreeable, but not necessary ac* 
coinpli^hincnt However desiniblo it may be 
for girls to be aware of the difference between 
such branches of education as are CHsential, and 
those which arc mere luxuries, they should 
never bo permitted to pursue even the most 
trifling occupations in an indolent manner. 

The remarks which have now been made 
with respect to music will equally apply to 
the art of dancing ; an art which cannot be 
altogether neglected without disadvantage to 
the pupil. In this, as in every thing else, the 
connnon saying, " AVhatevcr is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well,** is an excellent maxim. 

But the study of drawing seems to us de- 
serving of more perseverance than that of music, 
since here even a moderate degree of skill has 
its reward. The cultivation of this art has one 
II eflfcct which may easily be associated with a 
religious feeling — it tends to excite a love and 
admiration for the beauties Qf nature; — wc 
view them with the eye of an artist, and delight 
in retracing those scenes where we have been 
entirely absorbed by the soothing pleasure of 
contemplation. And what a privilege it is to 
be able to represent these scenes on paper, and 
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thus revive the feelings they hod exeited I Let 
us therefore by all means encourage the un- 
assuming attempts of our daughters, and not 
despise their little albums. They will remind 
them hereafter of the tranquil enjoyments of 
youthy and recall to them the parents whose 
tender aifection was ever providing for their 
true happiness. 

In drawing, as in music, we would begin by 
cultivating the master organ, which in tlds case 
is the eye. Let the learner be taught to judge 
of the comparative size of angles, or length of 
lines ; to understand the ciTcct of fore-shorten- 
ing and of distance ; and to reduce the same 
outlines to difTcrent scales, taking care that the 
exact proportions arc preserved. Still, how- 
ever, we would say. Do not force nature ; — en- 
deavour to inspire a taste for the art, to animate 
your pupil with its spirit, but do not let it en- 
gi»0î*8 much time. Always remember that, after 
all, the arts are only the luxuries of existence. 

So important does this consideration appear 
to us, that we believe it impossible to cultivate 
the arts both of music and drawing; during the 
|)eriod of which we are now speaking, without 
detriment to the other branches of education. 
To sensible parents the amount of tiine required 
in order to secure proficiency must appear far 
too considerable. We would not, therefore, re- 
commend the study of dmwiug to be commenced 
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before the age of fifteen or Bixteeiii unless that 
of musie should on any account have been pre- 
viously abandoned. Our reason for giving the 
precedence in this instance to music is, that the 
oi^ans on which success] in this art depends 
require to be exercised at a much earlier period 
than those employed in drawing, where great 
excellence may be attained at almost any age» 
and which will form a new and interesting study 
for that more advanced period of youth when it 
seems so necessary that every employment should 
possess some degree of attraction. 

It may perhaps be asked, whether the modera- 
tion which we have been recommending in the 
cultivntion of the fine arts will not prevent any 
beneficial effect from these studies. And here 
it seems important that we should make our^ 
selves clearly understood. On our i)lan execu- 
tion will not have been jxîrfcctcd ; it may even 
be p(K)r — too little exercised — but we should not 
on this account infer a deficiency of tiilent, if a 
feeling for the art exist; the effect produced 
may be deficient, but not the talents of the 
young performer. If truth, intelligence, and 
harmony be displayed in the execution, if the 
love of beauty be manifested, let us not be dis- 
couraged by a few faults. 

If, both with res|)ect to science and to 
the arts we have seemed to consider the future 
more than the present, and looked to hope 
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rather than possession, we trust that we have 
by so doing excluded from these studies their 
greatest bane — any feeling of pride or vanity. 
It must be quite evident that a girl's half-finished 
drawings will never be displayed in rich frames, 
that the incisure!* of her portfolio will never bo 
exhibited to wearied and unintcret^ted cycs> and 
that In her musical perfomianccs she will never 
enter Into any competition with tho80 youthful 
amateurs who are the glory of their musters, 
and sometimes the object of real admlmtlon. 
lier true feeling of the art may however inspire 
her with one kind of genuine excellence seldom 
attained by private performers. When playing 
in concert she will desire, not that attention 
should be drawn to her own performance, but 
that the general eifect should be good. Even 
when playing a solo she will not be led away 
by the wish of executing isolated passages bril- 
liantly. Her anxiety will be to display the 
merit of the composer rather than her own ; and 
her auditors will not exclaim, What astonishing 
execution! — but, What beautiful music 1 

Tims it is that even in the arts the absence 
of all selfish feeling may be manifested : thus it 
is that no human action is devoid of a moral 
attribute, and that the happy consequences 
arising from the education of the heart dlfinse 
themselves over the whole region of instruction. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

OM TUB BHPLOYXENT OF TIMB WITHOUT BBTBRENOB 
TO INTELLECTUAL CULTIVATION. 

TnB subjoct of physionl éducation is ono which 
wo would willingly liavo pcuMcd over in «ilonce. 
It is with regret that wo arc obliged to accuse 
mothers of not attending, with sufficient con* 
sistcncy and good sonse, to the health of their 
daughters. So ready as they are to take alarm 
whenever these objects of their affection ore at- 
tacked with the slightest illness, it would seem 
hardly possible that they should be guilty of 
neglect in this res{)ect. Nor is it so much want 
of care that we lament, as injudicious care; 
and this is for the most part the fault of edu- 
cation. 

What is the reason that women in the higher 
and more cultivated ranks of life are generally 
tlie most delicate? Surely in this class more 
than in any other mothers might procure for 
their children the most precious of all earthly 
blessings I But the fact is, that, completely en- 
grossed by the advancement of their children 
in other respects, they expect their physical ad- 
vancement to take place as a matter of course. 
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And if WO did not interfero about any tMng, 
this might be tho case. Naturo would manage 
very well without our assistance if we left her 
entirely at liberty ; but this is not compatible 
with female education. The control we exercise 
over our daughters is often so gentle, we make 
such good use of their self-love, of the influence 
of example, and the idea of duty, that even their 
will becomes subject to ours; and many im- 
pulses which would have been extremely salu- 
tary, are rcstn\incd without a feeling of regret 
But physical organization is not so easily 
satisfied; it slights moral causes; if we deny 
it the free exercise of its powers, it withholds 
its strength, and withdraws its renovating 
faculty* It is therefore useless to reckon on 
nature, when she no longer acts in our favour. 
The evil that has been incurred by departing 
from her ways can only be repaired by active, 
positive, pixjmeditatcd care; and we must be 
thankful if she do not refuse to second our 
efforts. 

Extreme affection makes weak minds reject 
for a length of time any idea of danger. As 
long as mothers perceive no evident disadvantage 
from following a particular plan, they are sa- 
tisfied ; yet it not unfrequently happens that 
those disadvantages which arc the least evident 
arc the most to be dreaded. " My daughter is 
very well ; " a mother says, " I see no change in 
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her.** But tlm is the very reason why she ought 
to feel alarmed ; for ehangcs ought to take place. 
Additional strength and fresh elasticity ought 
to be continually manifesting themselves. It is 
one of the natural laws by which childhood is 
governed, that unless every other dcvclopement 
is accompanied by physical dcvclopement, ge- 
neral decay both of body and mind will ensue. 
Wc arc 60 accustomed in the present ago to 
behold delicate women, tliat for want of good 
modela the ideal imago which we form of them 
has been very much changed. What aro the 
characteristics of beauty as they are represented 
in modem' novels? Instead of a bright and 
healthy complexion, a graceful activity, and 
youthful vivacity, wo hear of a slender aerial 
fomiy a sylph-like fiyure^ an interesting paleness 
occasionally relieved hy a shade of carnation, an 
expressive countenance yently tinged with me- 
lancholy. But it must at once be perceived 
that all these characteristics are exactly those 
indicative of delicate health. An extremely 
slender figure, a flitting colour, and a languid 
expression, afford no very favourable augury for 
a future mother, or for a wife, who may perhaps 
hereafter be called upon to assist her husband 
in adversity. Yet the imagination of mothers 
as well as daughters is fascinated by such de- 
scriptions : they are afraid of destroying these 
interesting charms; and we meet with some girls 
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who will not cat for fear of growing fat, and 
others who will not walk for fear of enlar^ng 
their feet Can any thing be more pitiable? 

We are far indeed from wishing to form Clo- 
rindas or Amazons ; but the opposite extreme 
into which the women of our time have fallen 
proves that the race has degenerated; indeed 
it is the subject of universal complaint. The 
victims of maternity are become more numerous, 
^md mothers are seldom allowed to nurse their 
diildren on account of the evil consequences 
lx>th io themselves and their oiTsspring. How is 
it that in an age when medicid science has made 
such astonisliing progress, the health of women, 
of tliat portion of the human race on whom the 
health of all depends, should be so much de- 
teriorated ? 

Physical inaction produces the most de- 
plorable rcsulti*, particularly in towns : if girls 
liave been taken out to walk, whenever the 
weather was fine, it is supposed that every thing 
necessary has been done. But what bcncficiiU 
cftect can arise from a formal widk of this kind, 
during which they arc obliged to hold them- 
selves erect, to take aire of their dress, to 
speak in an under tone, and even to imi)ose a 
restraint on their countenances ? Their circu- 
lation is hardly so much accolcmted as to diffuse 
a slight degree of warmth through their limbs ; 
a great proix)rtion of their muscles remains un- 
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exercised ; tho6<^ especially which are connected 
with the spine acquire no strength : the spine 
itsclfy weak and flexible, gives way beneath thç 
weight of the head and arms, and a curvature 
is soon formed in its weakest part 

Why is it that this is so seldom the case with 
boys? Because when they come out of school» 
they are allowed to amuse themselves as they 
like, and their whole body is in continual 
action. The benefit which they derive from 
gymnastic exercises is generally acknowledged ; 
yet how much more necessary would these 
seem for girls, who are not allowed, as boys are, 
to jump, leap, play at ball, or run races, in their 
walks. 

Rousseau regrets the loss of the gardens at- 
tached to the convents of former days, where 
the school girls were nlluwed to run about and 
play at various games in the open air. But 
would it not be easy to obtain the same advan- 
tage elsewhere ? In an age so fruitful in esta- 
blishments for education, it surely would not bo 
difiicult to have in most large towns enclosures 
whcrc girls, without being exposed to public 
view, might be allowed to engage in such bodily 
exercises as tend to invigorate the health, 
under the sui)erinteudcnce of resi>cctftblo i>er- 
sons, to whom mothers would feel no fear of 
intrusting their daughters : girls would derive 
the greatest pleasure from such games as lead 
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to tho freo uso of their physical powen ; and 
tho salutary cifects arising from giucty of heart 
and from tho additional impulse given to the cir* 
culation would soon be ^Krceptible* The ap* 
poratus necessary for such gymnastic exercises 
as arc proper for females {Culisthenicsy as they 
are . sometimes called) might also be here 
provided, together with mistresses for teaching 
the art. 

Public attention has been much called to 
this subject in America. In a journal published 
in that country (to which I owe many of the 
preceding observations), a medical practitioner 
has assigned three principal causes of the de- 
licacy so universal amongst women. The too 
great use of warm liquids, esiKicially of tea — 
the custom of wearing tight stays — and, above 
all, the want of sufficient bodily exercise. To 
these causes he also adds some moral agencies, 
such as perpetual thwartings, and the bit- 
terness of feeling to which they give rise; 
in short, every thing which tends to arrest the 
flow of animal spirits, and to destroy natural 
gaiety. 

Different methods may of course be followed 
in order to obtain the same results; but wo 
feel that we cannot too strenuously urge upon 
parents the necessity of allotting, at least, an 
hour and a half each day to the various me- 
thods of strengthening the physical powers of 
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their daughtciti. One half of this time might 
be employed in regukr ezeroiaes» sueh aa 
€albthculc8» or dancing, from which more 
varied and graceful movements are acquired 
than what they 6ix)ntaneously perform. The 
remainder of the time should be passed in 
the ojxîn air, and should be occupied with dif- 
ferent p^anies and exercises. Were such a phm 
regularly followed, an elasticity and energy 
would be imparted to girls, which would bo 
conspicuous in its reflcctcil influence on their 
studies, their feelings, their whole moral exist- 
ence ; whilst their physicid existence would 
not only acquire a more coniinncd state of 
health, but would recover that beauty of form» 
proportion, and colour, of which, by our 
wretched refinements, it has been deprived. 

In this instance, therefore, the time which 
we assign is no longer a proportion amongst 
different occupations — its daily duration must 
be absolute and invariable. 

It is no doubt perfectly right that one 
portion in our arrangement of their time should 
be claimed for those occupations which are 
more peculiarly feminine. Needle-work, whe- 
ther useful or ornamental, may be classed 
amongst the arts; and, indeed, as a neces- 
sary art is perhaps more entitled to our 
respect than any other; what in the poorer 
classes is a strict and sacred duty, often be- 
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comes a work of charity in those who are in 
easier circumstances, and forms a distinguishing 
characteristic of that attentive interest to the 
wants of others, which constitutes at once the 
honour and the happiness of women. We 
should, therefore, earnestly desire this branch 
of education to bo sedulously cultivated. To be 
able to shape, arrange, and put together the 
various parts of dlftei*ent articles of dress, must 
always be a valuable acquirement for young 
women in every rank of life. 

Fancy work, too, no doubt possesses a certain 
degree of value; and, inasmuch as it is con- 
nected with a taste for what is beautiful, may 
deserve to be classed, though in a subordinate 
rank, amongst the fine arts. The intention of 
such work is not simply to produce beauty, 
but to render some useful object ornamental 
also. In this respect the occupation is well 
adapted to the various qualities required in 
women ; and on many accounts both the em- 
ployment and its results are particularly agree- 
able to girls. 

We do not therefore deny that these oc- 
cupations possess some advantages; all we 
desire is, that they be fairly and judiciously 
estimated. We would exhort mothers never 
to allow such employments to encroach on the 
morning hours — of all others the most pre- 
cious — nor on that time which is required 
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for the neoeesary intellectual, and phyncal 
developement Let half an hour be allowed 
for learning the mechanical part of these works, 
whether useful or ornamental ; but let the prac- 
tice of them take place in an evening when the 
family group is assembled, when reading aloud 
is going on ; and let them never be allowed so 
completely to engross the attention as to take 
away the power of listening to conversation or 
reading. The habit of being absent in mind 
whilst present in body is most oiTcnsive, and 
may almost be called a usurpation of the place 
which is thus only materially occupied. 

The advantage of a general cultivation of 
the intellectual faculties is often evinced in 
matters which at first sight appear totally un- 
connected with it. AVe may judge of this by 
the quickness with which girls who have re- 
ceived a judicious education acquire expcrt- 
ncss in these kinds of work, compared with the 
tedious length of time taken up in learning 
them by those poor women whose object is only 
thereby to gain a livelihood. 

In addition to the above-mentioned allot- 
ments of time, about an hour should be allowed 
for domestic occupations, such as household 
duties, and the necessary cares of the person 
and the wardrobe ; in short, to the attainment 
of a love of physical order in all its depart- 
ments. A still longer time may be devoted to 
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drawing doser tho tics of relationship, to a 
sort of introduction into social life» through 
the mecUum of family parties, more or less nu* 
mcrous ; but this is a subject to which we shall 
hereafter recur. In the mean time one hour 
alone remains to be disposed of; one, how* 
ever, to which we would allot a determinate 
place> and of which the destination should bo 
inviolable. 

The employment of this hour we would leave 
entirely to the pupil lunvclf. Were she not 
allowed sonjc degree of liberty, her character 
would become weak and umlceiiled, and she 
would have no opportunity of exercising her 
will. She mu8t not, from tho uniform routine 
of lier occu|mtions, run the risk of becoming 
a mere machine ; nor must the real necessity 
which exists of prescribing the employment of 
her time be the means of imi)osing fetters on 
her which can never be broken. Some degree 
of freedom, no doubt, will always exist during 
the hours of meals, and when engaged in 
society, or bodily exercises; but this is not 
enough. She must also have the power of 
fonning plans, and executing designs. She 
must be able to follow the impulses of her 
heart, and to yield to the emotions of friendship 
and benevolence. 

Not, however, that these things should be 
exacted from her. Notliing should be ab- 
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flolutely required» except that eho 'should have 
the consciousness of having employed her hour 
of liberty judiciously, and that she should 
render an account to herself of the manner in 
which it has been spent. Almost any kind of 
occupation should be allowed; fancy-work» 
reading for amusement, walking, making pur- 
chases, even idleness, if she declare that she 
feels the want of rest. All that is necessary 
is, that she should decide on something, and 
that »he should observe how the hour is |mssed. 
If this be not done, the mother is at liberty 
to re-assume her authority as to the disposal 
of this hour, and to impose uiK)n her some oc- 
cupation. 

Nothing is of more hnportance to women 
than that they should be duly impressed with 
the value of the present moment. Their lives 
are wasted, and their mental and bodily powers 
weakened, by supinencss and indifference. A 
degree of decision, a premeditated determin- 
ation as to the employment of their time, 
seem to us as necessary for girls in their hour 
of freedom as a spirit of submission at other 
times. 

We will now give a tabular summary of the 
proportional dumtion of their several occu- 
pations : — 
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Religious Duties. 

Hourt. 
Devotional and Other cxcrcues • • 1 

Literary atid ScienHfie Studies. 

Intellectual cultivation : — 

1. Elements of calculation and of 

physical sciences 

2. Study of languages 
8. History and geography - 
4. Exercises for tlie meuioiy 

The Fine Arts. 
Music or drawing - - - * H 



Physical Duties and Recreation. 

Bodily exercise - - - - - 1 J 

Feminine and household occupations - \\ 

Hours of freedom, meals, and domcstio 

society •••••• 4J 

— n 

TS 

14 h • 



It will be perceived by a reference to the 
above table that a greater proportion of time 
10 assigned to recreations» or mere physical em- 
ployments» than to intellectual studies. We 
cannot, therefore» be accused of requiring from 
girls too great a degree of mental application. 
But the time which is demanded for a really in- 
tellectuid education should never be abridged ; it 
is» therefore, absolutely necessary» if we would 
preser\'e the four hours allotted to it inviolate. 
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that not a moment should be wasted. All long 
preparationBy every irrelevant word» must be 
forbidden; and a valuable habit would by this 
means be formed. The power of instantly 
fixing the attention on any given subject tends 
materiaUy to strengthen the character, and 
constitutes what is generally called presence of 
mind. 

It is, perhaps, in vain to expect that mothers 
will ever introduce into their discipline that 
rigid adherence to rule in which the chief ad- 
vantage of a school consists ; yet we cannot 
help thinking, that it might be in their power 
to establish a greater degree of regularity as to 
the distribution of time than is generally done. 
Owing to the variety of her household duties, 
the mistress of a family must necessarily be 
liable to continual interruptions whilst engaged 
in teaching her children ; but could not these 
intcn*uptions be frequently foreseen, and pro- 
vided for, by some alteration in her arrange- 
ments, and by having some employment in 
reserve with which her daughters might be 
occupied during her absence? Making trans- 
lations or extracts, copying maps or historical 
tables, might form a sort of continuation to an 
interrupted lesson. 

Generally speaking, the true art of teaching 
consists not so much in the power of imjinrting 
our own knowledge, as in that of creating in 
VOL. III. M 
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our pupik the desire and the eapability of ao- 
quiring it for themselves. 

It seems to us, that the time whieh a mother 
devotes to the instruction of her daughters is 
most usefully employed when she sets them to 
work in her presence, examines the tasks they 
have already performed, and arranges those for 
the next day. Having thoroughly explùned 
any new terms which may occur in their lesson- 
books, these books themselves are their best 
instructors. The exercises there recommended 
require from the pupil a degree of mental 
effort, which is increased by the knowledge 
that she will afterwards have to undergo an 
examination upon them. Her intellectual 
faculties are excited by the expectation of 
being questioned as to the results of her solitary 
studies ; wliilst by such lessons as are merely 
listened to in silence the mind is left in a passive 
state. AMien once the mental energy is roused, 
and the conscience becomes interested in the 
pro]x;r employment of time, the greatest dif«> 
ficulties of private education have been over- 
come. 

If a judicious arrangement have been made 
in the relative proportion of their various 
occupations, it will not be found difficult to 
maintain a state of mental equilibrium in our 
pupils. They will then voluntarily recur to 
their devotional reading, will themselves favour 
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the different plans for their instruction, and 
will be satisfied with a moderate share of 
recreation. But it sometimes happens that a 
previous state of fatigue betrays itself by the 
craving that is felt of breaking through, as 
much as possible, all former habits ; wearied of 
the restraint imposed by education, the pupils 
yield to an excess of vivacity, and any thing 
which creates a variety in their ordinary occu- 
patioiis is a refreshment to their minds. From 
such symptoms, and others of a similar kind, 
we learn that a change of plan is necessary ; 
perhaps that a greater proportion of leisure is 
required ; but nothing should induce a mother 
to abandon the reins in education. A par- 
ticular method may be injudicious, but some 
method is absolutely necessary. 

We must not conclude this part of our 
subject without adverting to the employment 
of that especial day of rest, — Sunday. On 
other occasions when the ordinary routine of 
occupations is suspended, it is with the avowed 
intention of enabling girls to take such rest, or 
recreation as may be necessary; — but on 
Sunday this is not the case. Here the rest is 
only the means, — the way, which is to lead to 
the desired end, of sanctification. ** Remember 
the Sabbath^ay to keep it holy/! hath said our 
God ; and can there, we would ask, be a more 
important object either in education or in life ? 

M 2 
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In the mind of a religious mother the great 
object of this day will always be present ; nor 
wUl she ever have to reproach herself that an 
institution — so holy, so evidently bearing the 
impress of Deity, and which, under the ap- 
])oaranco of a honingo exacted by the Creator 
for his own glory, is in reality a benefit con- 
ferred by him on the human race, — has been 
allowed to fail of its intended purpose. 

During the course of this holy day public 
woi*ship and private devotion, an examination 
into past faults, and into the best means of 
avoiding them for the future, together with 
some exercises of a religious description, will 
serve to cultivate in girls the duties of piety. 
But a mother will recollect tliat Sunday has 
also a secondary destination. The prohibition 
to work had another end in view besides that 
of affording * leisure for the fulfilment of re- 
ligious duties ; — that the son of thine handmaid 
and the stranger may he refreshed *, — an expres- 
sion which seems to imply that renewal of life, 
that reviving of the faculties, which is ex- 
perienced on pitôsiug out of an obligatory state 
of any kind, into one of an opposite nature. A 
motlier may therefore think it right to refresh 
the spirits and strength of her daughter by 
allowing her some recreation in a coiirse of life 

* Exodus xxiii. 12. 
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often too unvaried and sedentary ; but she will 
always be careful that it should not be of a 
kind to disturb the holy solemnity of the day. 
There are many innocent amusements which it 
is unnecessary to specify here ; and wo might 
IK'rhaps Hccm almost to profane the sacred duty 
of charity by. classing the performance of it 
amongst the recreations of Sunday. Yet after 
the labours of an education, the tendency of 
which must at all times be to concentrate 
attention on sclf> would it not be a refreshment 
to girls to be the bearers of comfort to the un- 
fortunate ? 

What can be more soothing than — forget- 
ting all ideas of self — to occupy ourselves 
with the happiness of others? Can there be 
a greater pleasure than what arises from. an 
active benevolence ? How forcibly are our 
thoughts abstracted from those ideas of luxury 
and vanity which are only too common in the 
higher classes» by the sight of the humble 
dwellings of the poor ! If the holy day of rest 
be occupied with thoughts of God, and of our 
neighbour, its two-fold destination will be 
fulfilled, and the two-fold conunand of the law 
obeyed. 
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CHAPTER VEDL 

TERMINATION OP CHILDHOOIX 

TowAEDS the concluùon of the period we are 
now considering the effects of education become 
more and more perceptible. Under the guidance 
of a judicious mother good habits have been 
formed, the understanding has been enkrged» 
and the conscience become more scrupulous, as 
well as more enlightened ; and whilst many of 
the most amiable dispositions of childhood,-*— 
such as candour, docility, gaiety, confidence in 
her instructors, have been preserved, there is in 
the conduct of our pupil a more marked deter» 
nunation of the will, better intentions, and 
greater reflection ; so that, amidst all the levity 
of her age, we discern in anticipation that faa« 
cinating being, that union of gentle affections 
and pleasing gracefulness with more solid qua- 
lities, which will render her hereafter a blessing 
to her parents and the delight of her whole' 
family. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, 
however, everything must at present be con- 
stantly varying. The age itself is a troublesome 
one in many respects ; and faults of a nature 
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similar to those we remarked in boys at the same 
period, are often manifested. A seeond, and 
perhaps more dangerous crisis, takes phice. The 
first occurred when it became necessary for the 
child to be subjected to the restraint of lessons; 
her activity and attention having been hitherto 
entirely bc8towed on external objects, and her 
pleasure derived from the exercise of her phy- 
sical powers, it was no easy task to fix her 
volatile mind, and direct it to any intellectual 
occupation. Yet this task was accomplished ; 
and by taking care to satisfy that craving for 
bodily activity, always so great in childhood, 
an equilibrium was for a time established. But 
in proportion as the faculties increased simulta- 
neously in strength, our pupil began to despise 
what was required from her. Efforts leading . 
to no external result appeared to her useless and . 
tiresome ; wearied of being constantly occupied 
with the future, she became anxious to enter 
upon real and present existence. 

This anxiety, though it may occasionally be 
too great, should nevertheless by degrees be 
satisfied ; a girl ought at an early age to acquire 
some knowledge of the concerns of actual life. 
Yet there must necessarily be so much irregu- 
larity in the influence she wishes to exert on 
others, her experience can have been so little 
exercised, and her reasoning must often be so 
inferior to her sharpened intellectual faculties, 
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that her introduction into real life should take 
place almost ini|)crceptibl7. Even when her 
previous education luis been good» this pre- 
caution is necessary ; how much more necessary 
tlien must it be, when such has not been the 
cose! How many faults will appear, as soon 
OS ah oi>[K)rtunity of displaying themselves is 
afibrded! 

AMiat is it that odcn renders those tall girls, 
who ore neither children nor women, so unpre- 
possessing? Their petulance and self-conceit, 
their pride in any petty advantages, whether 
natural or acquired, their uncourteous replies, 
the importance they attach to mere trifles, their 
concealed or oi)cn discontent when any thing 
hapix^ns not to suit their humour, their eager 
curiosity, and foolbh anxiety to penetrate into 
any supposed mystery, and lastly an occasional 
appearance of indelicacy when they have not 
yet received the secret Warnings of that in- 
stinctive modesty which accompanies their ap- 
proach towards womanhood. 

Most of these faults are of long stimding, ond 
may be traced to an early self-conceit, which 
has been too much exoitcil. And to prevent this 
proi>onsity from gathering additional strength 
by being exercised in active life, a girl, though 
allowed to be a silent spectator of all the do- 
mestic arrangements, should never be entrusted 
with any authority, or superintendence in house- 
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hold affairs, until she has acquired a oertain 
amount of oxporienoo. 

It may hap^icn that even whilst still young 
she may be able occasionally to give her mother 
some useful information. Her mind being less 
absorbed with a variety of care?, more alive and 
curious, she may porluiiis discover some hitherto 
undetected abuses. We may then take ad* 
vantage of her zcal^ but must bo careful not to 
encourage a spirit of tak^aring. It is of in- 
finitely more importance that her moral cha- 
racter should be cultivated, than that she should 
prove a useful superintendent. Do not therefore 
praise her siigacity ; tell her that you will ex- 
amine into the affair ; but do not tliink it neces- 
sary to make her acquainted with the result of 
your examination. Should you find it desirable 
to reprove, or even to dismiss a servant, let not 
the humiliation of a fellow creature— especially 
if a woman — become a matter of exultation to 
your daughter. 

As children grow older it is not always an 
easy task to establish the connexion between 
them and our domestics on a proper footing. 
Servants who have for a length of time had the 
charge of them, and consequently felt themselves 
their superiors, perceive with regret that the 
time has arrived when a change of situation 
must take place, and the inequality of their mu- 
tual conditions must be acknowledged. Unless 
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the mother interest herself in the moral welfare 
of both parties, it is to be feared that pride, and 
at least apparent ingratitude, may be displayed 
by her daughter, and mortification and ill- 
humour by the nurse. During this period of 
transition from one age to another it is par- 
ticularly desirable that the intercourse between 
them should be as much as possible suspended, 
and that girls should be accustomed to do every 
thing they can for themselves. This may easily 
be mantigcd by a mother ; and if the nurse and 
her former charge should each feel grieved by 
tliis arhingcment, a more pleasing connexion 
wouhl, from this very fooling, bo soon esta- 
blished between them. Surely we are bound 
by every motive of Christian charity to treat 
with kindness and consideration the feelings of 
these unenlightened but affectionate attendants, 
whose devoted attachment is sometimes un- 
acknowledged, and sometimes, with inexcusable 
levity, unheeded. 

Besides, it is very desirable that girls should 
be rendered as much as possible physically 
independent. No slavery is so annoying as 
that which arises from our dependence on 
others for personal assistance. How many little 
visits to friends, how many journeys, — ren- 
dered so delightful in the present age by the 
increased facilities of travelling, — must be 
given up by those who cannot move without a 
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train of serrants I Exposed, too, as we all are, 
to reverses of fortune, would it not be wise to 
prepare ourselves for them by throwing off this 
self-imposed yoke ? 

Girls may at first be entrusted with such 
household cares as demand little assistance 
jErom others. Those required by an attention 
to their own personal appearance are the better 
understood, from their harmonizing with their 
desire to bestow an air of elegance on every 
thing with which they are concerned. It is, 
moreover, perfectly natural that they should 
' wish to bo well dressed. 

In addition to that neatness and clcanlinesii 
which are absolutely indispensable, it is ex- 
tremely desirable that their external appear^ 
ance should be pleasing, and that while a 
degree of consistency should exist between 
their dress and their figure, too much attention 
should not. be bestowed upon them. Let us 
begin by entrusting to them the care of deco- 
rating our apartments, and arranging flowers in 
a vase, or various little articles of ornamental 
furniture. Innumerable opportunities will arise 
for teaching them to view objects with the eye 
of an artist, and their taste for the beautiful 
will thus be cultivated, unmixed with any per- 
sonal feeling. Should they on any future oc- 
casion be told that they are not becomingly 
dressed, the reproach will be felt as referring 
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not to their pretensions as women, but to their 
taste as artists. 

If there be any thing wUch it seems desir- 
able for a girl to learn from servants» no un- 
pleasant collision necessarily takes place; she 
will be taught by them how to perform certain 
domestic operations, and her first awkward 
attempts will be the cause of amusement to all 
parties. Generally speaking, a manner which 
is lively without being familiar, gidns tlie affec- 
tion of servants ; and if this happy medium be 
once attained, the same pleasing feelings may 
be continued throughout life. In countries 
where the prejudices of birth are not too 
powerful, a principle of equality always exists 
amongst women; the virtuous amongst them 
fool themselves sisters, much more than men 
ever feel themselves brothers; a conventional 
subordination leaves their natural relations in- 
violate. 

Physical duties, whether relating to economy 
or beauty, luive a powerful effect in unfolding 
the intellect Tliey promote a precocious, but 
tnuisicnt devcloi)emcnt ; and the very progress 
which they favour may, unless carefully watched, 
tend to retard advancement in other respects. 
It is not very easy, says ^L Guizot, to prevent 
a girl from being more interested in the success 
of a swcetuieat tlian in any of her lessons. 
The case is the same with a piece of em- 
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bioidery, — the makmg a purchase; in short, 
with any thing which produces a present vimble 
result It may be said that this clearly shows 
what is the true vocation of woman ; and, no 
doubt, it is an indication of one part of her 
vocation : but let us not take the part for the 
whole. 

Suppose a traveller passing through a village 
should [step into a common-looking shop to ask 
for information. He finds there a girl of ten 
or eleven years old left in charge of the con- 
cern, to whom he no sooner addresses himself 
than she at once understands what he wants, 
and cither can tell him how to procure it, or 
can suggest a substitute. She knows the name 
and occupation of all the ncighl)our8, and offers 
to obtain their assistance for him; in short, 
she surprises him by the readiness and correct* 
ness of her replies, and he feels that if he had 
applied to a girl of the same ago whose parents 
wore in easier circumstances, and had been at 
gi*cat expense in procuring masters for her, she 
would have been quite at a loss, would not have 
comprehended any thing of the matter, and 
would have been occupied only with her own 
personal feelings, and with the opinion which 
might be formed of her by the stranger. As 
regards intelligence and understanding, there 
can be no doubt of the superiority of the 
villager. But let the traveller see her agiun 
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after the lapse of five or mx years, and he will 
find that she has not advanced a single step ; 
the diuly return of the saiqe occupations will 
have brought only the return of the same ideas, 
and will have left a perceptible void in her 
mind. But this will not be the case with young 
persons of a different rank. 

When ^Is are to be introduced to a know- 
ledge of society, and of the different relations 
of human existence, it becomes still more diffi- 
cult to ascertain what share they should be 
allowed to take in the interests of real life ; and 
it is seldom that faults, of one kind or another, 
are not committed. In large towns, and in the 
houses of the more opulent, owing to the con- 
stant succession of lessons, and to the real 
inconvenience which would arise from admitting 
the pupils to a premature participation in the 
tastes of a frivolous world, they are kept aloof 
from every thing, and left to struggle with 
their consequent feelings of envy and regret. 
But in families of lower rank, on the other 
hand, the anxiety of the mother to derive some 
advantage from her daughter, to bring her for- 
ward and make her useful, causes her to cut 
short the occupations of childhood; and, by 
her very eagerness to procure friends and pro- 
tectors for her, she deprives her of the power 
of hereafter acquiring them by her own merit 
Instructing her only in externals, — in the 
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every-^y busmess of lifoi — she too often con- 
demns hor to an irremodiable modiocrity. 
Young persons of this descriptiony whose mont 
ncrs are completely formed at fifteen, who 
believe that they say just what ought to be 
said» and know every thing that is necessary, 
have no suspicion of their real mental poverty ; 
their minds are finished off, to expand no 
further. 

It is, however, an essential and pleasing 
duty to strengthen the bonds of affection be- 
tween a young girl and the different members 
of her family. From being accustomed to con- 
sider the various degrees of attention and de- 
ference which should characterise her inter- 
course with them, she acquires that delicate 
tact — one of the most precious endowments of 
her sex — which will enable her to appreciate 
the characters of her different connections, to 
estimate the advantages or disadvantages of an 
intimacy with them, and to judge of the par- 
ticular sort of attention required by their sex 
or age. In all these resi^cts tlie superiority of 
private education is incontestable. 

Social life in general affords continual oppor- 
tunities for exercising this tact Of course it 
is not to be supposed that a girl should, before 
the age of fifteen, be introduced into what is 
called the world; but, in most families, the 
several members meet together in an evening, 
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and are often joined at such times by their 
various friends; and it is only natural and 
pleasant to see our daughter forming one of the 
party round the tea-table and working table. 
Though still so young, it is right that she 
should feel herself as a part belonging to the 
whole, and that she should take an interest in 
nil the concerns, whether moral or physical, of 
tlio household. 

Nor would it bo our wish to subject her to a 
dull silence when in society. Of course the 
slightest symptom of vanity, an abrupt or 
decided manner of speaking, or a fondness for 
idle gossip, will be at once checked by her 
mother : but as long as her attention is bestowed 
on others, and not on herself, we sec no reason 
why her unassuming remarks should be re- 
pressed. 

The state of nonentity to which cliildren arc 
often condemned is frequently disadvantageous 
to them. In the first place, it leads people to 
forget their presence, and to say many things 
before them wliich it would be much better for 
them not to hear : and, in addition to this, the 
weariness experienced by the children themselves 
tends to generate ill-nature, and a taste for 
amusing themselves by indulging in censorious- 
ncss and mischievous curiosity. But, when 
allowed to take a share in the conversation, 
however trifling it may be, they feel a desire to 
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be themsolves approved, and are more indulgent 
to others. At fill CYcnts, they should alwayB 
be disposed to answer, openly and pleasantly, 
any questions which may be addressed to them. 
There will be the least awkwardness, and tho 
least dread of the opinion of otiiers, where thero 
is the least sclf-eonceit. 

We should rep^tird it as an advantage to girls 
that those evening family meetings nhoiild ()o« 
eosionally l)o joined by some of their brothers* 
friends, youths about their own age. Before 
tlie time arrives when every thing appears of 
importance, when the most trifling words ut- 
tered by young men are too apt to excito 
innumcmble hopes or fears, it seems to us par- 
ticularly desirable that girls should have been 
accustomed to associate with them quietly, and 
to consider them as reiisona))le beings with 
whom they might converse on various subjects, 
whether grave or gay, without any feeling of 
rcstmint. In fact, we have observed that where 
such has been the case, young women have 
been more natural, more pleasing, and even 
more correct in their manner towaixls the other 
sex, than when they have been entirely de- 
barred from their society. However interest- 
ing in a romance the emotions, the confusion, 
the blushes with which a young woman is sup- 
posed to be overwhelmed on being introduced 
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to a young man» .these are far from being 
auspicious omens in real life. 

No doubt faults will occasionally be com- 
mitted in these family partie., .hich would 
perhaps have been avoided by a system of total 
seclusion. But these faults will afford* an op* 
portunity of offering suggestions and advice. 
Should they spring from the heart, the shoots 
which they have thrown out will enable us to 
discover their roots ; and with respect to such 
\\s arise from extreme unconsciousness, let us 
not» by ascribing undue importance to these» 
Hhod premature light on thut unconsciousness. 
We must indeed prevent their recurrence ; but 
we must do this without exciting alarm» or suf- 
fusing the youthful countenance with blushes. 
By referring to the numerous laws imix)8ed on 
us by the customs of society» we shall have no 
difficulty in assigning a motive for our prohi- 
bitions. That instinctive dread which a woman 
feels even of knowing wluit it is that she fetu^» 
will be sufficiently exciteil by the simple wonls, 
" a young jHirson who luw been well brought 
up should not do» or say» so and so/' 

Generally speaking» the less im])ortance we 
attach to the trifling errors» or the equally 
trifling success, which may arise fi*om their 
being allowed to join in such domestic societyi 
the less will the imagination of girls be occu- 
pied by the thoughts of it ; and this is what 
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we flhould particularly deure. Both as children 
and as women they are but too apt to Buffer 
themselves to be absorbed by a dngle object ; 
and this is especially undesirable at the age 
which we are now considering. Unless we are 
careful to employ their active powers during 
the day in serious occupations, their minds will 
be entirely engrossed by the expected party in 
the evening, particularly if they hope for the 
society of some }roung people of their own age, 
in which case their heads may be filled with 
ideas of frienddhip and intimacy, which call for 
the earnest attention of a mother. 

We might here notice those childish friend* 
ships from which so much happiness often 
arises. Happy indeed is that daughter whoso 
mother encourages the fonnation of these bonds, 
and entertains a hope of their rijiening here* 
after into lasting and devoted attachment. We 
are persuaded that in their mutual aifeetion 
women might find a comfort of which many of 
them have hardly any idea ; and when the re- 
collection of this aflection ctm be carried back 
into childhood, it diffuses a soothing pleasure, 
and even a tinge of gaiety, over tlieir latter 
days, which sorrow itself cannot entirely de- 
stroy. On this subject, however, from the dif- 
ference of ciixîumstances, society, and country, 
it is impossible for us to give any more definite 
advice tlian that our daughters should not, on 
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slight grounds, be deprived of the chance of so 
much happiness; and yet that we must be ever 
on our guard against intimacies which may be 
fraught with danger. 

Some of those occupations which must here- 
after form part of the duty of a woman may 
l)crhaps bo assigned to her even at tliis early 
age; but we should not insist on tliis; for 
such occupations» though occasionally deemed 
nccc8s«ary, are frequently premature. Let her 
mind, as slie advances towards womanhood, 
expand itself tranquilly in the calm atmosphere 
of study, without becoming too soon engrossed 
by the interests of life. The predominant 
feeling in her breast, as her figure becomes 
more womanly, and she begins to attract atten- 
tion, should be, that the period is arriving 
when sho nmst take upon herself the charge of 
that 8cc<md education on which the value of 
her moral character will depend, and must put 
forth all her strength, and make increasing 
efforts, to approach that perfection which is 
her object 

Our vocation as human beings, even to the 
most advanced age, consists of two parts ; the 
pmctice of our ivlative duties, and that im- 
})rovemcnt of our intellectual and moral facul- 
ties which will enable us to perform these 
duties satisfactorily. We must be continually 
4Keupicd both in forming the instrument, and 
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making use of it; but during youth» and 
indeed up to the marriageable age» the form- 
ation of it is of the most importance to a 
woman ; and it is in this point of view that the 
practice of the common duties of life becomes 
80 useful to her. Restricted as she is in the 
exercise of her active powers» her influence on 
others must of necessity be very much confined. 
Her great duty consists in obeying God» and 
consequently in following out the designs of 
her parents» who are his representatives. 

The most rational wish that can be formed» 
cither as respects women themselves» or their 
influence on society» would seem to be, that the 
years which intervene between childhood and 
womanhood should be profitably employed. 
During this period» which» though short» is free 
from any absorbing cares» the parental au- 
thority» without having lost its power» is ex- 
ercised on reasonable beings; and this age, 
though it may produce some dangerous inclin- 
ations» is also fruitful in noble resolutions, 
and may inspire the youthful mind with a 
generous ambition and a disinterested zeaL 
But in onlcr that her aspirations after virtue 
may remain pure, — maybe steady in their eflbçts, 
prudently expressed» and not easily discouraged 
by obstacles» we must lead our pupU to recur 
constantly to the source of all jKirfection. The 
stiite of the heart» — the secret springs of action, 
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—-form tho essential point in order to insure 
Buoeess* And as religion alone possesses tho 
double power of at onee ameliomting the heart 
and regulating the eondueti we would reeom- 
ihcnd that the important task of education 
during this period of youth should commence 
with the regular study of religion. 
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BOOK IL 

PERIOD OF YOUTH. 

« 

CHAPTER L 

SIXTEENTH TEAB.— ADMISSION TO THE L0IID*8 

SUPPER. 

According to the regulations of our Refonned 
Churchy children are not admitted either to the 
confirmation of the baptismal vowsi or to a par- 
ticipation in the Lord's Supper. It is considered 
right that their will should have become in 
some degree enlightened before they are called 
upon to ratify an engagement entered into iu 
their name, but without their knowledge ; and 
that they should have learnt to adore and know 
God (as far as the inadequacy of our nature 
will allow) before they arc admitted to his Holy 
Table. 

These two acts of devotion are therefore 
preceded by a course of religious instruction, 
as complete as circumstances will permit ; and 
it is only after a strict examination into the 
belief and di8i)osition8 of tlie catechumens that 
tlicy are received into the bosom of the church, 
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and allowed to dcvoto themselves, publicly and 
solemnly, to the service of God 

This custom is, in our opinion, very judicious ; 
and in all Christian countries, however they 
may difter in their forms of public wor^hi}), it 
would seem very desirable that the important 
transition from childhood to youth should be 
jmrticularly marked by a conscientious study of 
religion. During this period a developement 
is taking place, which, though not depending on 
our efforts, may, by our attention, receive a 
salutary direction. The soul then begins to be 
conscious of its own existence, and this con- 
sciousness, becoming every day stronger and 
more profound, discovers to the youthful mind 
an unknown world; a world which appears 
more beautiful, more highly coloured, and more 
alluring, from being viewed through a sort of 
magic glass. Hitherto the intellect had been 
acquiring strength, the affections and the moral 
feelings had been expanding, but existence had 
been almost entirely external. Now, however, 
a change is taking place, which, though too 
gnidual to be jKîrceived by girls themselves, 
must be i>crccptible to every attentive observer. 
Nothing is completely new to them ; their 
minds may bo occupied by the sanie objects, 
the same piotui^os may be presented to their 
imaginations, but the effect [nxxluced by them 
is greatly iuci'eased. Wonls too seem more 
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full of meaning, and excite more liyely emotion. 
Expressions which formerly would have been 
uttered without a thought are now arrested on 
their It])»» and often become less energetic as 
their feelings become more so. Reserve and 
modesty — the inseimrable companions of true 
dignity — are thus gradually formed; what 
was at first only the effect of education be* 
comes natural, and the ideal >yoman is insen- 
sibly realized. 

But that power of loving and admiring which 
now manifests itself, even to excess, constitutes 
at once the charm and the danger of thb new 
state of mind. A deeper impression is produced 
by the magnificence of creation, and a more 
lively 8ymi)athy experienced in the happiness 
and distresses of others. All the bonds of af- 
fection are drawn closer ; the names of daughter, 
sister, or friend, become more dear, and devotion 
to others seems almost a necessary feeling. 

Do not these things speak to us in sufficiently 
plain language ? Do we not feel that our great 
aim should be to direct this increased energy 
towards God, and thus furnish with an object 
this new craving after something to admire and 
to love ? And, indeed, is there any other ob- 
ject capable of satisfying this desire ? Any other 
deserving of that constant devotedness which 
seems almost necessary to a woman's happiness? 
Any other of which she ciui never be deprived, 
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either by indifférence or death, which will al- 
ways guide her in the path of duty, and bestow 
a feeling of holiness on that youthful delight 
with which the pleasures of this life are en- 
joyed, when the soul has not yet learnt to 
anticipate those of Heaven ? 

It must, however, be allowed, that the de- 
velopement of which we liave been speaking is 
not always very perceptible : sometimes nature 
appears to make no efforts at all ; and at others 
her feeble efforts are suppressed by a dry and 
cold education, or by too great an accumulation 
of lessons. This may not always prove an evil ; 
there is, however, at any rate, great danger not 
only of a moral stagnation being produced, 
instead of that continual advancement which 
ought to take place, but of such frigid cha- 
racters becoming occupied only with the fri- 
volous pleasures of the world. 

On the other hand, the danger arising from 
extreme sensibility is universally acknowledged, 
and any excess of enthusiasm should, on this 
account, be carefully avoided. Nor is this a 
difficult task at on age when every thing is cha- 
rocterised by mutability. The impressions of 
youth are transient ; all their pictures are still 
coloured with the gay tints of childhood ; and 
it seems particularly desirable that these tints 
should, if possible, continue to be diffused over 
their unoccupied hours, and over those allotted 
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to bodily or mental recreations. We do not 
wish the year which is more especially devoted 
to religious instruction, to form a gloomy con- 
trast with those preceding and following it ; nor 
do we at all object to many of the plans which 
we ore now recommending being transferred to 
a later period. 

But in order to afford the mind leisure for 
self-examination at its entrance on a new career, 
would it not seem desirable that parents should 
suspend, or at any rate slacken, for a time, such 
educational exercises as must naturally have a 
mechanical tendency ? Without permitting the 
mind to be relaxed by a spirit of indifference or 
carelessness, sufficient time must be allotted for 
religious instruction, and some moments set 
apart for meditation. Should the disposition of 
our pupil be cither too indolent, or too volatile 
to profit by such meditation, we must endeavour, 
as much as i)ossible, to lead her to serious 
thoughts by means of conversation. 

That rapid growth which generally takes 
place in girls about the age of fifteen or sixteen 
is often accompanied by a proportionate failure 
of strength. Hence peculiar attention and ma- 
nagement are required at this period. It is 
absolutely necessary to their health that a large 
portion of their time should be spent in the 
open air, and in such bodily exercises as are 
suited to their physical condition ; and no men- 
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tal application of any long continuance should 
be exacted. Some of the lighter branches of 
study which have already been mentioned may 
serve to employ the mind without fatiguing it] 
and at the same time to direct its faculties to- 
wards that religious devclopcment which is om 
great object. 

In aoconlanco with these views, we wouU 
recon\inend that aeoui^sc of reading, explanatorj 
of the gcnend laws of the universe, l>c substi 
tutcd for more abstruse studies. Works of thi 
kind will serve to cidai'ge the views of ou 
pupil, and to point out to her the same Almight; 
Lawgiver who has laid the foundations of mora 
order, as also the Creator of physical ordei 
Her study of past ages may be continued b; 
means of some good ecclesiastical history ; whils 
her imagination may be delighted, and her miu' 
adorned, by every thing most beautiful in dc 
votional poetry and literature, whether in he 
own language, or in any other with which sh 
has become acquainted. 

All these, however, nmst be considered onl 
as auxiliaries ; we must not be led by them i 
neglect the essential point. As regards dire< 
religious instruction, we should advise a mothc 
to be present when it is given, but not to I 
herself the instructor. A deeper impression wi 
be produced if, for this purpose, a more solera 
voice be hcaixl, — a voice, too, wliich has m 
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been aaaodatcd with the minor detiuls of edu- 
cation. A minister of religion will speak with 
authority ; but the more tliis is the case» the more 
careful should we be in our choice of a teacher 
to whom a matter of so much importance is to 
be entrusted. We must recollect that the pupil 
is a young girl, — an excitable licing, — canity 
captivated oitlicr liy the Hon.'<C8 or the imagin- 
ation. We luuHt cn<lcavour to withdraw her 
mind from this kind of dintraction, and to pro- 
vent the purity of her religious feelings from 
being alloyed either by any thing ]MiinfuI» or 
any thing particularly attractive. Divine truth 
should be imjiartcd without the slightest wish 
either to augment, or diininii^h its beauty ; man 
should have as little to do with it as pcissible. 

The paramount consideration of her in- 
structor will be to contemplate his pupil as an 
immortal being; but the nature of his lessons 
will in some degree be influenced by a regard 
to her sex. Viewing her as a future mother, 
he will consider her as dcs»tined to transmit the 
blessings of Christianity to lier own children, 
or to those of the poor ; at all events, to simple 
and teachable minds. He will therefore present 
religion to her in all its simplicity ; he will re- 
quire, not so much any great effort of the 
understanding, as a sincere and lively devotion, 
tt con-stant desire to dmw near unto God, and 
to obey his holy will. His lessons will not 
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consist in refuting objections, for he will con- 
sider that he shall most cfTcctually guard ogoinst 
the entrance of crrori particulturly with womcni 
by leading them to understand and love the 
truth ; and he will thcrcforci with the deepest 
feeling of revcrcncci Buccessivelj explain the 
sublime truths of Christianity. 

Thus far the young pupil can have no diffi- 
culty in understanding what is taught her; 
she may engage to use her utmost efforts and 
zeal in order to profit by the instruction she 
has received ; such pious resolutions accord well 
with the youthful mind. But how little is she 
yet able to conceive the effect of the energy, or 
to sound the depth of the designs of the Al- 
mighty ! 

A Christian teacher does not conceal from 
himself that the precious germ which he is so 
anxious to bring to maturity requires for its 
growth both the dii*cct Divine agency, and its 
indirect influence through the circumstances of 
life. His pupil comprehends to a certain extent 
tlie instructicm she has received, and is anxious 
to preserve it inviolate, as a precious and sacred 
treasure; but she has not yet penetrated the 
whole depth of its meaning, and is not aware of 
all the uses to which it may be applied. 

Hence it is that the soothing pleasure of 
filial obedience, confidence in God, and the hope 
of his support, are the feelings which she best 
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undentandfl : she is, howeveri perfectly capable 
of sincere and even fervent prayer ; and thus 
possesses the means of acquiring every thing. 
Filled with gratitude for all the mercies by 
which her childhood has been distinguished, 
she feels that she can prove her gratitude only 
by her good conduct — by a constant desire to 
correct her faults ; and her prayer to God is, 
that she may be enlightened and strengthened 
by the assistance of the Holy Spirit Jesus 
Christ, her Saviour and Mediator, is the par« 
ticular object of her devotion ; and though not 
yet able fully to appreciate all that is included 
in the name of Saviour, she delights to call him 
by this name. Such is, for the present, her re- 
ligîon, and such are the ideas and impressions 
which, in proportion as they acquire a more 
detcnnincd character, will exercise the most 
favourable influence on her whole life. 

One thing, however, in still wanting in the 
Christianity of a youthful mind, even when 
faith and love are already there ; and this is, 
an irresistible feeling of necessity. The pupil 
readily adopts revealed truths, and is even at- 
tached to them ; but she docs not consider them 
as the vital conditions of regeneration, nor, 
indeed, is the full meaning of the term re- 
generation understood by her. 

Hence it is that the earliest fact which has 
been revealed concerning the soul, — the fall of 
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man, — is not yet viewed by her as the found* 
ation even of Christianity itself; nor does she 
yet see in this belief the source of the most 
powerful efTccts of religion. She speaks openly 
and earnestly of the cormption of human nature, 
but in reality she considers it only as a little 
weakness. She knows that she has frequently 
transgressed, and failed in keeping her good 
resolutions ; but these faults appear to her ac- 
cidental, and not inherent ; they have been par- 
doned by her parents, and she concludes they ' 
are passed over both by them, and by God. She 
has not yet experienced any penuanent dispo- 
sition which required to be entirely subdued ; 
she has not yet resisted siuy even unto blood. 

This severe struggle must have been long, 
and very long sustained, before we acknowledge 
ourselves vanquished. We must call to mind 
how often we have resisted the warning of 
conscience; and that even when we have 
avoidcil any very serious fault, we have not 
destroyed the seeds of evil, inasmuch as we 
have felt the temptation to sin. Then it is 
that whatever may be the fatal inclination 
which ndes.in our hc;\rts, whether it take the 
form of mornl, or of phf/sical indulgence, we at 
once recognize in it the great enemy which 
alienntes us from God — selfishness. 

Koligion, in all its depth, is a matter of ex- 
' pericnec ; the path marked out for it is the path 
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of life ; of a life full of efTorts and struggles to 
attain unto Godi with such helps as Ho himself 
affonls us. And when we find that this uid, 
as far at least as qpr imperfect nature permits 
its use, docs not preserve us from frequent re- 
lapses, we experience the comfort of being able 
to cast ourselves on a llcdeemer ; we can only 
feel re-nssurcd by the idea of an inmicnse ex- 
piation for sin, and must fly to tlie Saviour for 
refuge. 

Together with the mystery of rcdcniption, 
that of the secret working of the Holy Spirit 
in our hearts is revealed to us more distinctly. 
And surely the existence of this influence will 
not be denied? Can we conceive that God, 
being a Spirit, should not have communion 
with our souls? On the contrary, He so works 
upon them that no other miracle is required, 
tliough his moral agency is concealed beneath 
the veil of human faculties, just as He conceals 
Himself in creation beneath the veil of second 
causes. 

Our young pupil will therefore believe in 
the secret influence of God, and will find cou- 
solation and pleasure in the idea ; but it will 
be rather an object of her supplication, than a 
subject of thanksgiving ; she hopes for it, but 
hua not yet experienced it. Time has not yet 
boon alVonlod hor ; earthly afloctions have not 
yet boon folt by her with that enorgy which 
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aocoleratcs intellectual developement. Sorrow, 
that sorrow which is so beneficial, which pros» 
tmtes us at the feet of our Saviour, is, as yet, 
unknown to her; nor has ^e learnt, from the 
rupture of her dearest earthly ties, to form 
for the future only such as are eternal. 

In all these différent vicissitudes it is God 
who speaks, God who at lost makes his voice 
heard. Then it is that her illusions both as to 
herself and others are dispelled; that she is 
enabled to estimate more correctly that love of 
what is good by whicli she believes herself 
animated; and that she begins to view with 
distrust the motives of even her virtuous 
actions. Then only it is that regeneration 
takes place, and that she becomes really weaned 
from the pleasures of this life. In the first 
impulse of her zeal, she would willingly have 
renounced the world, before she knew what it 
was that she was giving up. However sincere 
might be her wish to make this sacrifice, she 
could have offered to God only a heart un- 
acquainted with itself. We must both have 
lovcil nuich, and suifered much in this world, 
before we are able to acknowledge that " God 
is all in all." 

Our pupil has not yet reached this point; 
yet the feelings with which she is animated 
are in themselves excellent, and she may at 
times be too much allured by their cluurms. 
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She oyerratcs the value of her pious emotions» 
and is too easily satisfied with a sort of poetical 
devotion. It seems to her that this feeling 
must be as heavenly and sublime as it is pure ; 
but in its present evanescent and volatile state 
it may easily be carried away by the gales 
of life, and the emotions of piety superscilcd 
by others of a very different nature, lleligion 
must be^ as it were, incorporated into our very 
existence ; it must be refined by every circum- 
stance of our lifc^ by our faidts, our errors, 
our gricfsy in order that it may become — 
not) we must acknowledge, completely purified, 
— but incorruptible ; pi\>uf both against time, 
and the greatest sufferings time can bring. 

Meanwhile the promises of Christianity have 
been declared to our pupil, and, the precious 
convictions of divine truth having been already 
implanted in her heart, the fruits are secretly 
ripening tlicre, and she will hold the mystery of 
the faith in a pure conscience. 

IVIorality is also now presented to her in a 
completely religious iK>int of view ; that is to 
say, entirely indcjx^ndent of nil considerations 
either of {xsrsonal interest, or of the con- 
ventional rules of society. Arising out of the 
same principle as religious worship — the love 
of God — her moral feelings render every 
action of her life a species of devotion. Her 
object is to participate as much as possible with 

o 2 
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the Divine nature, by loving all the creatures 
of Ood, and observing towards them the holy 
precepts of the Gospel : " If ye keep my com- 
mandmcntSy" said our Saviour, *^ ye will abide 
in my love." Here we do indeed behold the 
whole religion of Christ, both as regai*ds its 
divine source, and its effects on human beings. 
The necessary instruction having been given, 
the pupil mu8t undergo the examination which is 
to qualify her for {MUlukiug of the LoixVs Supper. 
This examination, liow nuieh soever it may 
have been previously dreaded, will be jmssed 
through with great tranquillity. Her inward 
dis]K)âitions are more the subject of inves^tiga- 
tiou than her mental actpiircments ; and the 
minister of religion, upon whom the duty of 
making those investigations devolves, will not 
conclude without having addixîsscd to her the 
most heart-searching exhortations. 
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CHAPTER n. 

MORAL AHD DCTELLBCTUAL OCCUPATIONS BSTWEBH 
SIXTEEN AND EIGHTEEN. 

If wo conùdcr attentively the individuals who 
oompoao tho mass of what ore called good 
people, they may bo divided into two distinct 
cbsses; those who, having first ascertidned 
that there is nothing unlawful in their inclin- 
ations, follow them without any scruple ; and 
those who, listening to the dictates of con- 
science, believe that they are sent here on an 
important mission. 

The actions of persons in both these classes 
may indeed sometimes appear similar, and may 
equally obtain the censure or the applause of 
superficial observers ; but where motives are so 
different, they must in the end display them- 
selves in conduct. 

Hence those whose great object is their own 
welfare or pleasure, are seldom acquainted with 
the true state of their souls. Satisfied to have 
avoided any very great or apparent faults they 
take no interest in the perfecting of their 
character. Morality becomes with them a 
mere inactive stationary principle; they do 
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not wish either to loao the esteem of their 
fellow-creatures» or by any act of imprudcneo 
to lay the foundation of future regret ; but a 
principle natumlly inactive and stationary is 
constantly in danger of falling back, from tho 
very circumstance of its making no efforts to 
advance. 

Unluckily, however, women are even more 
disposed than men to rest on such a principle. 
Confined to the paternal roof during early 
youth, carefully preserved from every corrupt- 
ing influence, they are considered as entirely 
pure, as possessed of every good quality, and 
arc constantly cxliorted to remain what they now 
are. The natural eifcct of such exhortations is 
to inspire them with too high an opinion of 
theinsolves, Suiwrficial knowledge and com- 
mon-place virtues are all that are generally 
requîrcil of them, and therefore they easily 
excuse themselves from making any gi-eat ex-' 
ertions, and in every thing which can escape 
notice are content with mediocrity. 

No doubt at the solemn moment when a 
young girl is publicly received as a member of 
the church she forms many good resolutions. 
But in what light does she view her new 
situation ? Too often merely as an emancipa- 
tion from a state of humiliating subjection. It 
seems to her that she is entering on a more in- 
teresting career, — on a more eventful and 
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«xciting period of hor life. Tho future with 
its iimumerablo illusions soduccs her enchanted 
imagination. 

Henceforward her thoughts take a new di- 
rection ; she sup[)08cs herself to have arrived at 
the most attractive age. She pictures to her- 
self a very proper kind of life ; — a sort of 
ground-work of pleasing colours, relieved by a 
few duties which serve only to add to its 
beauty. Various scenes are represented in her 
imagination; but in all she herself appears, 
clothed in an elegant and becoming costume, 
followed by unseen looks, which sympathize in 
her feelings, and encourage her by the interest 
they evince. As all her views of the future 
terminate in marriage, she is constantly looking 
forwaixl to this event ; she knows, indeed, that 
she is at present much tmi young ; the serious 
idea of such a connection would even alarm her; 
but the forerunners of it, — the anticiimtions of 
an engagement, — these ciuuiot fail to charm 
her imagination. 

A girl with such dispositions is impatient to 
strip off the livery» of childhood, and to give up 
all her former occupations. The relation in 
which she stands to her parents seems changed, 
and she even wonders that obedience should 
ever have been required from her. She pro- 
fesses a great respect for her mother's advice, 
but surely ^^ it is time tliat she should learn to 
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act for herself; is she not well acqusdnted with 
her duties? Certain advantages are stilly no 
doubt, wanting ; her talents may be farther im- 
proved, her literary acquirements augmented; 
but as to any thing else, having Icamt a little 
of every thing, she knows all that is necessary 
for a woman, and to know more woidd only 
savour of pedantry.** 

But the precious season of youth is alto- 
gether lost by a girl who thus reasons ; she 
passes at once from a child to a young woman ; 
^a common-place and presumptuous young 
woman, destitute alike of wisdom and know- 
ledge. 

Such, however, is not the disposition of the 
pupil whom we delight in picturing to our- 
selves ; her views do not extend so far. The 
past appears to her in its proper light ; in look- 
ing back on her childhood she perceives that 
whatever might be her intentions, her own 
gratification was her great object. She feels 
that she had been more occupied with the 
impression she should make on her parents, 
than with their real happiness; more anxious 
to obtain than to deserve their approbation ; and 
in reviewing her conduct she discovers, not 
only that she had committed various faults, 
but that, even when making her most vir- 
tuous efforts, her attention had been occupied 
more by her actions than by the feelings which 



prompted them. She hopes that what is post 
is pardoned both by her earthly parents and her 
Heavenly Father; the essential point now is 
to make amends for her former conducti and 
to lay aside the inconsiderate selfishness of 
childhood. 

Being convinced that the only real dcvelope- 
mcnt of the heart and mind must be effected 
by that second education . which we give to 
ourselves, her great anxiety is to take advan- 
tage of the short time which may be allowed 
for her advancement in every species of know- 
ledge» and she feels hnppy that she can hope 
for the assistance of her parents in this un- 
dertaking. She has no wisli to be completely 
independent ; on the contrary^ it is a relief to 
her mind that she is not obliged to take upon 
herself the entire direction of her conduct ; she 
looks forward with pleasure to the enjoyment 
of a few years of tranquillity; — a few years 
devoted to self-instruction, to reflection, and to 
the observation of life as a mere spectator ; — 
a few years during which she will be called 
upon to practise certain duties, without incurring 
the whole responsibility of choice. 

Her first care will, no doubt, be the regula- 
tion of that portion of time which is to be de- 
voted to religious duties. Considering it of 
the highest importance to preserve carefully 
the pious impressions she has received, and 
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aware of her own volatile dispositioiii she will 
fix on certain hours for holding communion 
with God. All her devotional habits will be 
strictly mtuntaincd ; and her solitary noontide 
worship will have a soothing tendency on her 
slight mental agitations. Prayer and reflection 
will restore her tranquillity: her progress in 
virtue will be promoted both by the study of 
the Holy Scriptures, and by the scrupulous 
examination of her own heart. These seasons 
of meditation will be known only to God and 
herself; and though obliged occasionally to 
forego them, it will only be to obey the call of 
some more indis]iensablc duty. 

It would be a groat advantage to a girl of 
this age if she could herself have a pupil to 
whom she might impart the religious instruc- 
tion she has received ; and it would be very 
desirable that this pupil should, if })ossible, be 
one of her own family. That mutual aftection, 
and those genend habits of gentleness and con- 
sideration which reign in some happy families, 
where instruction has been given and received 
by brothers and sisters, afford the strongest 
proof of the excellence of the system there 
adopted. But in such cases it is absolutely 
necessary that the youthful teachers should be 
considerably older than their pupils, and should 
previously have inspired them with a certain 
degree of respect, otherwise not only much 
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time will be wasted, but many occasions of 
dispute will arise, which must be injurious to 
the character. 

Except, therefore» under very favourable cir- 
cumstances, it is better to choose some poor 
child as our pupil's pupiL This would at the 
same time be a work of charity, and one, too, 
which might perhaps not be accomplislicd in 
any other way. For even supposing this child 
to have received some religious instruction at 
school, this instruction is often so obscure, the 
language of the catechisms generally made use 
of is so little understood, the cultivation of 
devotional feelings so entirely neglected, that 
there is ample euiployincnt Ici't for the young 
tetK*hcr, And can hIic have a more pleasing 
task than that of inspiring a child with the 
love of Goil, and bringing within the reach of 
an ahnost uncultivated esipacity that Goi<i)el 
which was preached to the poor? Can any 
thing be more likely to impress Christijm prin- 
ciples and their important results still more 
deeply on her own heart? Considered, too, in 
another }>oint of view, this practice in the art 
of teaching would be the best possible pre- 
paration for the probable future vocation of 
women ; we are thus forming a future mother, 
without raising hopes which may prove only 
illusory. 

The continuance of a religious education may 
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by such means be secured; but our pupil is 
well aware that cultivation of another kind is 
also necessary. She has been long flattered 
with the idea» that when she should have 
attained a ccrtiun point in her intellectual 
education she might follow her particular in- 
clination in the choice of her occupations ; but 
she has sense enough to i)crccive that this time 
has not yet arrived. She must still apply 
diligently to her studies ; she must endeavour 
to disixil the mists of ignorance by which her 
moral vision is yet obscured, and to arrange 
and connect her scattered ideas. In short, she 
must repair her education, even from its very 
foundations. 

But how is this to be done ? 

If she have no one to direct and assist her, 
some of those abridged cncycloiwcdias, the em- 
ployment of which at an earlier age we de- 
precated as useless, might now be advan- 
tageously put into her hands. Not that she 
would p\in from thcni much real science, but 
she would thoro Icaru what it is of >Yhioh she is 
ignonuit. Any jK>iut of history or geogmphy, 
or any other necessary information which could 
not be acquired from the ixisourccs of her own 
mind, must be studied in such works as treat 
on these subjects ; for she would not, we trust» 
rest satisfied with the sui)erficial information 
obtained from dictionaries. 
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But surely at this age, when the intellect 
is so full of vigou^, and when the first and more 
laborious part of education is already aocom* 
plishedy a father must delight in cultivating his 
daughter's understanding. Every man who 
has received even the most common-place 
education is far su[KTior in intellectual ac- 
quirements to a girl of sixteen. He has more 
sense, more solidity of character ; what he does 
know he knows thoroughly, and he is not to bo 
satisfied with mere words. If he would devote 
some time, were it only ten minutes a day, to 
his daughter, would encourage her in her 
studies, recommend particular books for her 
perusal, and examine her in them after she has 
read them, explaining any difficulties she may 
have met with, it is im[)08siblc to describe what 
a stinuilus would thus be given to her young 
mind. It is so pleasant and so flattering to be 
the object of such interest to a father ; to see 
that he thinks it worth while to interrupt Ids 
own occupations on our account, and acknow- 
ledges our intellect us iikiu to his own, that 
we are naturally led to make the most stivnuous 
exertions in order to [)lease him. And how 
interesting it must be for a father to form such 
a bond of union, and to create a conipsinion for 
himself in his daughter 1 What a resource will 
their aflectionate and serious conversations on 
subjects of mutual interest form for his old age I 
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Perhaps the indifference generally shown by 
fathers as to the intellectual 'progress of their ' 
daughters arises from their eager and anxious 
solicitude concerning that of their sons. AU 
their ambitious hopes are centered on the young 
man ; he is tlie heir of their name, their for- 
tunCy their reputation; their wishes for his 
sueccds arc often so intense as to become a 
source of pain. But the greater their anxiety 
concerning their sons, the less do they show 
about their daughters. Having so much in- 
quietude elsewhere, here they seek notliing but 
amusement : whilst children they treat them as 
playthings ; all their little artifices and attempts 
at rebellion are passed over, or laughed at : even 
the effect of a maternal reproof is sometimes 
destroyed by a joke from the father ; it never 
seems to enter their heads that they are edu- 
cating a moral being. But as soon as the 
charms of infancy disappear, and the troubles of 
lessons begin, they neglect their little play- 
fellows, wonder at the pains that are taken with 
them, and despise their uncultivated talents 
and nidimcnts of knowledge. Notliing seems 
to them of much in)i)oi*tance in a woman, ex- 
cept that she should conduct herself with pro- 
priety, and be lady-like and graceful. When, 
however, a few more years have passed away, 
and the young woman appears in all her youth- 
ful charms, they are again delighted with their 
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daughters. Proud of their talentu, their under- 
standing, their goodness, they see nothing but 
what is agreeable, and overlook all faults. But 
surely they do not thus fulfil their true duties 
as fathers ? Are they aware that in proportion 
to their ability they are rcsponsilile, both here 
and hereafter, for the sacred tnist reposed in 
them? Yet it is not that they do not love 
their daughters; their aftcction for them is 
strong ; perhaps even stronger than what they 
feel for their sons ; but they take no interest in 
the welfare of their souls. So true is it, that 
unless aftcction be hallowed by a strict feeling 
of duty, it may indeed be sinceix; and ardent, 
but will too often be degmdcd into an unworthy 
selfishness. 

There are certain branches of knowledge 
which a girl would herself perhaps hardly 
think of acquiring, which she would never- 
theless often find jcxtremcly useful. Amongst 
these may be mentioned an acquaintance with 
what may be called the lartf/uage of accounts^ 
in which many terms are used in a totally 
different sense from their ordinary meaning, 
thus producing a confusion to most women 
quite inexplicable. For want of this knowledge 
— in itself easily acquired — they remain ig- 
norant of their own affairs, at the mercy of 
every speculator, atid in many cases unable to 
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afisist their husbands or children in their diffi* 
cultics. 

In addition to those household cares with 
which they may liavo been entrusted, I would 
also have girls instnictcd in some of the general 
principloH of domcdtio economy. It is of the 
groutCHt im[K)rtance that they should have cor- 
rect ideas as to the regulation and due pivpor- 
tion of the diilcrent exi)cnses of a family. 
They would thus learn to consider the details 
in their relation to the whole expenditure, and 
would acquire rational views on many )X)ints 
connected with them. 

In the last place it seems very desirable that 
all women should possess a certain amount of 
knowledge as to the management of the health ; 
a knowledge so useful to the mother of a family, 
to the mistress of a household, and to all who 
interest themselves in the welfare of the poor, 
that there seems little need to dwell on the sub- 
ject. 

Such are the objects with which, in addition 
to the cultivation of their talents, and the con- 
tinuation of all unfinished studies, the i)eriod of 
youth should be occupied. Can we doubt tliat 
such a period, so occupied, must tend to raise 
the moral character of our pupil? To those 
involuntary aspimtions after virtue which are 
felt by all noble minds, will be added a deter- 
mination to use every effort for her own im- 
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provement No doubt obstacles to this im* 
provement will always exist; every different 
path will have its peculiar difficulties ; tliey will 
be found in the contradictory inclinations of the 
human heart, and in the excitable organization 
of winnan. Tlie inipulHeH of the nio8t generous 
di8iM)sitions must be n^gulated by a strong will, 
always on its guanl, or we cannot hope for any 
ix^rnianent good. .In fact, the efforts made by 
a yuung girl hci*sclf to improve her intcllcctuid 
education, constitute the most natural exercise 
of her will It is hardly possible at present 
for her to perform any extrinsic services ; every 
tiling points out tliat her true business is with 
her own character. Her iwwcr of acting is 
restricted in various ways ; by the customs of 
society, the state of dependence in which she 
lives, and her limited pecuniary resources. 
Besides, every situation is occupied ; her mo- 
ther, still in the prime of life, is not likely to 
resign her authority ; in every decision which 
has to be made, in the management of the other 
children, even in works of charity, the daughter 
is seldom more than a spectator; she never 
feels herself necessary. 

But this feeling of being necessary is the 
only one which imparts interest to human 
actions, and invigorates the character. It in* 
vests with equal dignity occupations the most 
different; often bestowing a more elevated 
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existence on the daughter of poor parents^ 
who follows an apparently mean vocation, 
than on her richer and more elegant coeval, 
who passes her time either in entire idleness, 
or in the most trifling employment. 

It is not always an easy task to find really 
useful occupation for young persons who have 
just been emancipated from the school*room. 
The eldest daughter may, indeed, somethnes 
assist her mother ; but what are the younger to 
do? Too ofton a sort of factitious life is ar» 
rangod for thoiu; foîgiunl duties aw croiitcd; 
they are sent to nurse friends who are not ill, 
or to console those who are not in distress. A 
continual exchange of visits takes place ; and 
hence so nuich tattlhig and gossip, and such 
habits of idleness arise. Unless they are always 
talking they arc a prey to lîstlcssncss, and soli- 
tude becomes at last insupix)rtable to them. 

The evil effect of such habits is often felt 
throughout the whole of life. A young wife, 
who has been brought up in a numerous family, 
is frequently overwhelmed by melancholy on 
being transported to a solitary country-house, 
with no other companion than her husband, 
who of course cannot be always at her side. 
This situation, however common, is not un- 
attended with danger. 

It seems to us that one object in education 
should be to accustom a girl to be occasionally 
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satisfied with her own company for some hours. 
Her understanding b matured by solitude ; she 
learns to value the intellectual cultivation she 
has received, and to consider her studies, and 
the exercise of her talents, not merely as a con- 
tinuation of the tasks of childliood, but as re- 
sources for life. An incessant loquacity, on the 
contrary, enervates the monil existence, and 
renders all active exertion more difficult 

Some faults may perhaps bo peculiar to par- 
ticular couutrics ; but in all wo iK^licvo tliat the 
tiu^k of wumvl and intellectual education is too 
soon couMtiden^d as acoomplislKHl. Habits of 
idleness and indolence, alon;^ with that sclfish- 
. ncas by which they are generally accouipanied^ 
are often si^en in girls from whom better things 
might have been hoped. Nothing, however, is 
yet absolutely lost. A torpid mind may be 
roused by the feelings of even common life ; 
and in higher regions are more vivifying sources; 
" the wind blowcth where it listeth," and the 
sleeping embers are rekindled. 
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CHAPTER m. 

SAME PEBIOD CONTINUED. — SOCIAL LIPB. 

t 

It 18 an anxious momen( for a mother when, 
after a period of absence, or seclusion, she first 
introduces her daughter, now verging on woman- 
hood, to a circle of friends. She feels that all 
eyes are upon her child, who is naturally the 
object of a friendly but scrutinizing observation, 
and whilst witnessing the effect produced on 
others by her words and actions, she herself 
beholds her in a new })oint of view. Faults in 
her behaviour, and manner of expressing herself* 
which had been previously unnoticed now strike 
her forcibly, and she aomises hoi*solf of having 
bovMi nogligont in hitherto overKH)king thorn. 

Xt>r can we be astonished at the great im- 
l^ortance attached by mothers to a pleasing ex- 
terior, when we see how much the impression 
prinluceil by young jiersons de|>ends on their 
being agreeable or not in their maniun*s and ap- 
IMUirance. Even the most sensible i)eoi)learc 
not exempt from the influence of these circum- 
stances, concluding, as they do, that graceful and 
pleasing manners are proofs of a good disposition 
and a judicious etlucation. The only mistake is, 
a mother's being too apt to imagine that these 
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external channs may be formed by exclusive 
cultivation ; that pleasing manners may be ob- 
tained by attending to externals alone. 

No doubt the generality of mankind judge 
only from what they see ; yet even from these 
slight impressions they sometimes discrinimate 
very justly as to the qualities of thp heart Tliey 
may not always analyze their feelings very 
closely ; but their partialities and aversions are 
alike connected with some idea of a certain 
moral condition which they suppQse to exist. 
If, after having by their flattering .reception of 
the girl hailed the arrival of the young woman, 
and promised themselves that she will prove a 
valuable acquisition to society, they find her 
deficient in ngi'ceable and estimable qualities, 
they soon roganl her with indifference. 

Her mother jviveives this when it is too late. 
Pre]>arationa should l(»ng ago have been made 
for those advantages, the want of which she now 
regrets. True gmcefulness springs from gentle 
and happy feelings, and seems almost the effect 
of a sjwcies of inspinition. It may be increased 
by the synqijithy of example; but precepts, 
reproaches, tardy exhortations, seldom do any 
good, and sometimes excite feelings totidly at 
variance with the disjwsition which would favour 
success. Whilst everj' thing is as yet so in- 
definite, and girls have too little knowleilge 
either of themselves or others to be able to judge 
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how far they may advance with propriety» and 
when they ought to stop, there can hardly be a 
worse guide than that eelf-esteem which is so 
continually excited by maternal solicitude; it 
alternately agitates and paralyzes the youthful 
mind, without afTording it any real assistance. 

Observe the formal and almost repulsive 
manners of some girls ; they seem to perform 
the most trifling acts of politeness with re- 
pugnance, and) like the sensitive plant, shrink as 
soon as approached. No doubt they have been 
taught to feci this undue dread of exciting 
notice. Others, on the contrary, full of self-con- 
fidence, desirous of attracting attention, laugh 
incessantly at nothing at all, assume by turns a 
lively, an ingenuous, or a sensible manner, and 
are continually throwing around a furtive glance 
to ascertain whether they are observed. The 
former do not please at all ; the latter offend by 
their very efforts to please, which lead only to 
affectation ; but in both the error lies in their 
egotistical feelings having been too much ex- 
cited. 

On the other hand, a girl who is free from 
vanity remains in the full and quiet possession 
of any power she may possess of making herself 
agreeable. Simple l>enevolence, her natural 
symiwthy in the feelings of others, will lead her 
to contribute to their pleasure, and she never 
api)eard either unmterested, or embarrassed. 
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The quiet tenor of her existenoe preservcB her 
from thoee innumerable Busccptibilitiea which 
flometimes disturb the Bcrcnity of youth. She 
can bear to be told that she is not well dressed, 
or that tlicrc are faults in her behaviour. Even 
if reproached with more serious errors, no re- 
sentment, or ill-<humour, will be displayed in her 
reply. Easily believing tluit she may have 
faults, she will confess them without any fear 
that she may, by so doing, lower herself in the 
estimation of others. 

All mothers must, of course, occasionally 
attend to external ap{)eurance ; but it cannot 
be too strongly urged upon them to beware of 
disturbing tlie tninquillity of their daughter's 
dis]X)sition. There is a chiinu associuted with 
youth which naturally gains our affection. This 
charm depends more on the harmony of tlie dif- 
ferent faculties than on their strength; and 
what is more likely to destroy this harmony in 
a girl than inspiring her with a fear of ridicule, 
or with pretensions which slie cannot support ? 
Or what can be more inconsistent than for a 
mother who had formerly seemed to attach im- 
portance only to the fulfilment of positive duties, 
now to exact the most scrupulous obedience to 
innumerable trifling and arbitrary niles ? Aware 
of this inconsistency of conduct, she frequently 
endeavours to conceal the real bitterness of her 
reproaches under tui assumed gentleness of 
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manner; but all theeo fluctuationa and contra* 
dictory impressions only tend to harass and ir- 
ritate her daughter, till in the end she is herself 
influenced by them ; and then, what confusion 
must reign in her breast I 

But to return to more general views. 

As our pupil advances in age» the importance 
of the questions on which we are required to 
decide becomes still greater. The world lays 
claim to her, and tempts her with the prospect 
of brilliant entcrtaimncnts and new plcaâurcs« 
What course must a religious motlicr now pur- 
sue ? Must she allow the tender plant which 
she has hitherto so carefully sheltered to inhale 
the corrupting atmosphere of the world ? Is it 
possible for her daughter, when exposed to such 
a trial, to take the same interest in her devo- 
tional exercises, her studies, her domestic occu- 
{Kitions? Such are the doubts so fn»qucntly ex- 
pressed, — such the scruples, often well-founded, 
and always to be respected, of many Christian 
mothers. We cannot give any decided opinion 
on this subject; no general rule can be laid 
down for resolving these questions. Different 
determinations must be formed, according to 
the differences of country, society, situation, 
individual character; in short, according to the 
difference of circumstances altogether. Of 
course no circumstances should have any weight 
when set against the true religious end of our 
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existence ; but if various parUculan se^n to 
point out to us the path which in this world 
wo are by God intended to follow» these must 
not be neglected. 

There are situations in which a girl feels 
no want of worldly pleasures; in which she 
even forgets their existence» and is capable of 
relishing such as are in reality much more 
deserving of the name. We cannot doubt that 
this is in itself a great happiness ; a happiness» 
too, which is much more easily attained than 
we are apt to imagine. Tlicre are many families 
where the domestic circle is enlivened by de- 
lightful amusements ; and the greater a mother's 
anxiety to keep her daughters away froni scenes 
of vanity, the more slic ought to vary their 
happy, but [Hïrhaps monotonous life, by some 
recivations. 

It will be seen that we require a certain 
amount of amusement for young people. We 
think their existence should not be always 
clothed in the same colours, its character not 
always the same. In human life, as in a sym- 
phony composed by a great master, each suc- 
cessive part has its own movement ; in all, there 
is a certain progress which must be kept up to- 
wards the proper point ; should tliis be either too 
rapid, or too slow, the effect of the whole will be 
lost, and the intention of the composer not ac- 
complished. The same thing takes place in the 
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difFercnt ages of life ; an habitually contented 
disposition is pcrhnps the most certain proof 
that 0iw\\ iK)rlod Mt\U itn proj)ar dontiiiiitiont 
If the progress seem arrested, if the flow of 
vital energy seem to languish^ pleasure becomes 
almost necessary as a stimulus. 

Not that we would have a continual round of 
pleasures; but some there must be; indeed» 
under one form or another, pleasure is perhaps 
required during the whole course of life. In 
cliildhoody it is supplied by mere bodily ac- 
tivity ; at a more advanced age by moral and 
intellectual activity ; and to the old, contempla- 
tion alone seems to furnisli it sufficiently. But 
youtli has other desires ; new tastes spring up 
in the female breast ; bodily exercise, taken ac- 
coixliug to rule, appears devoid of interest, and 
even disagreeable to girls ; and intellectual ex- 
ertion, if at all prolonged, wearies and dii^gusts 
them. No energetic impulse is imparted by these 
things. What they want is something which 
will excite both mind and body ; and the nearer 
they api)roach to womanhood, the greater be- 
comes their craving after pleasure. 

On this account, it is much to be regretted 
, that the fine arts, — those sources of pleasure 
which are so well calculated to satisfy the two- 
fold activity inherent in youth, — are accom- 
panied in modern times by so much vanity, 
luxury, and frivolity. Yet it would seem that 
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the impulse thus giyen to evil dispositioiiB is 
not ticGCMarily oonnoctcd with these artSf It 
would nmm that in i» Hulect wMsbtyi where every 
thing was conducted with propriety, and where 
the expression of even the quietest enjoyment 
would be moderated by good taste, music and 
dancing might safely be allowed. However 
tliis may be, as long as our pupil loses none of 
her gaiety, there is nothing to fear ; but if we 
perceive the delicate flower drooping and losing 
its beautiful colour, — if we have reason to sup- 
pose that wlmt she hears of the delights of balls 
and concerts, makes her own life appear to her 
dull and monotonous, the question again arises, 
what must a religious mother do ? 

Before we proceed any farther, let us fully 
acknowledge lier riglitful authority. Any thing 
which she considers reprehensible she is pcr^ 
fectly justified in forbidding. Entrusted with 
a sacred charge, and rcspont^ible to God, to her 
husband, and to her own conscience, these are 
her only judges. Nor is she under any obliga- 
tion to declare her reasons for the course she 
may pursue. Why should she be requiixnl to 
pronounce an anathema against such or such 
amusements, and thus cast an implied reproach 
on many other women ? It is enough that she 
disapproves these pleasures either in general, 
or under the particular circumstances. She 
may say to her daughter, **1 forbid these 
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pleasures for you» and I know that in so doing- 
I may be reproached by many mothers for being 
too rigid; but why should they thus reproach 
me, when I do not blame them? They are, no 
doubt» satisfied with the motives which lead them 
to adifiercnt mode of proceeding ; but I should 
be inexcusable were I to act otherwise. I be- 
lieve that these amusements would be injurious 
to your character ; and God has entrusted to 
me the care of your youth in order that I may 
preserve you from all evil." Would not every 
daughter respect such scruples, and even honour 
her mother the more for being actuated by 
them ? 

In such a case, too, the daughter's duty is so 
clear that she cannot, even in her heart, escape 
from its performance. But if more be exacted 
from her, if it be expected that such a decree 
should be confirmed by her own free will, her 
submission will too often be accompanied by a 
degree of discontent. 

How can wc ex|)Oct that a girl should dis- 
approve of the pleasures of the world so nuich 
as voluntarily to renounce them ? — unless, in- 
deed, dangers have been ix>inted out to her, the 
very idea of which nmst sully the purity of her 
mind. All that we can require is, that she 
should renounce, — not a world which is un- 
known to her, — but what she knows would 
displease her mother. To ask more would be 
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to demand an indifférence totally foreign to her 
age, and which is only attained by the faithful 
Christian at the end of that long pilgrimage on 
which the youtliful traveller is just entering. • 
Be satisfied with an olxHlicnce which is yielded, 
not only without a murmur, but with cheer- 
fulness. 

At the age which wc are now considering 
there is nothing we should so nmch desire for 
^Is as perfect simplicity of heart; eyes too 
pure even to sec evil. If, tlicn, you decide on 
introducing your daughter into society, follow 
and prcitcct her there. Tell her that a woman 
who respects herself is always resjxîcted by 
others ; that the most volatile young men are 
awed by a dignified and quiet manner; and 
tliat if a young woman be not treated with 
deference, it is most likely tluit she herself has 
been to blame, and has been too much excited 
or too much flattered by some trifling compli- 
ment. In bhort, endeavour to make her think 
more of the disgrace of being subjected to such 
a trial, than of the glory of ac([uitting herself 
well in it. 

Again, a girl may be introduced into society 
only as a sort of experiment. Should a taste 
for dissipation betray itself, and all her faculties 
be absorbed by the idea of amusement, the ob- 
ject for which the experiment was made has 
failed, and a mother must resume her authority- 
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** You ore no longer capable of applicationi'* she 
will then say to her daughter^ *' your studies are 
neglected, your most necessary employments 
have lost all interest for you ; you are no longer 
what you were ; we must endeavour not only 
to replace you in your former state» but to raise 
you to a still l)cttcr. I have introduced you 
into the world too soon. Let us wait till your 
mond strength is increased, and then sec what 
plan must be followed." Her daughter will 
not be alarmed by this temporary interdiction 
of amusement. Had the pos^tibility of it indeed 
been previously anno\inced to her, she would, 
no doubt, have avoided it; she would have 
moderated her transiH)rts, and would not have 
neglected her studies before and after a day of 
gaiety. It would have been an excellent ex- 
ercise of her self-government But when will 
mothers be capable of acting with proper firm- 
ness? 

Society, however small the part taken in it, 
requires some attention to the toilette; — a sub- 
ject of gn»at interest to most girls. In this 
ease, as in that of amtisenients, our object should 
be to allow it to occupy the thoughts as little 
as iK)ssible, and to i)revent any very ardent feel- 
ings with reganl to it. Every woman has such 
a strong repugnance to being ill dix^ssetl, that a 
mother should never gratuitously wound this 
natural feeling, associated as it is with a fear of 
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ridicule» which is in some â<^ree oonnected 
with modesty. Take care, therefore, that your 
daughter be well dressed, and allow her to fol- 
low the fashion when this is neither improper 
nor extravagant. The more she feels tluit she 
is dressed like other people, the less will she 
tliink about the matter. 

It may be some {:^uidc to a g!rl on this sub- 
ject, to lie told that her dœss is a sort of lan- 
guage: it has a hidden meaning, and shows 
what idea she desires to give of herself. Hence 
it follows, that a young {Kirson of simple and 
modest character will never wish to be distin- 
guished by her dress ; showy colours, and un- 
common patterns will not please her; every 
thing likely to attract attention will he dis- 
tasteful to her, and decency will be always 
scrupulously respected. 

But, it may be said, the desire to be dressed 
like others often Iciuls to extravagance. No 
doubt it will do so, if we imitate the vain, or 
those who arc richer than ourselves. If in any 
particular society the style of dress he so ex- 
pensive as to go beyond the means of her family, 
a mother ought not to introduce her daughter 
into it ; most likely it is in other respects equally 
undesirable for her. Should her daughter, by 
way of economy, projïose to be herself the maker 
up of more costly materials, let the mother be- 
ware of agreeing to this. Time so sjx^nt would 
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bo worse than wasted; for days together her 
young head would be filled with the world and 
its gaieties. Works devoted to friendship or 
cliarity, and wliich during their execution fill 
tlie heart with gentle emotions, may be precious 
to women ; but such as denote time spent merely 
in satisfying a taste for frivolity and luxury, 
cause only painful feelings to people of any 
sense. 

But our great object should be to prevent 
our daughters wishing for such advantages as 
are not within their reach. The excitement 
which is afforded to selfish feelings in childhood 
often produces bitter fruits in after-life. The 
slaves of envy suffer in silence, but the pain 
thev endure is even ffrcater than that caused 
bv the sorrows of the heart ; for in the latter 
case the ntleetion is fixed on an external object, 
and its image gradually fades away, till at length 
it vanishes altogether ; but envy is an internal 
disease — a gnawing wonn, never at a h)ss for 
food, and devouring, one after another, our 
virtues as well as our enjoyments. 

A tranquil benevolent disjiosition, on the 
contrary, is susceptible of constant pleasure. 
Every thing contributes to its amusement, and 
every thing is judged of candidly and disinte- 
restedly. 

Suppose one of your daughter's companions 
should, in her presence, attract universal at* 
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lention bj her great talents, strildiig beauty^ or 
élégant Aneas ; do not deny that auoh things are 
pleaûngy and beware of presenting to your child 
any of the mean consolations afforded by envy. 
Keserye for another time such moral reflections 
as, *^ No one is happier for such admiration ; the 
attention and money thus spent might have been 
more usefully employed ; " for even if such re* 
marks be true, this is not a good opportunity for 
making them. "VVhy should you give her the 
idea that you pity her for remaining unnoticed, 
or that you sympathize in the mortification she 
must feel at the success of others ? Such con- 
duct is both humiliating, and calculated to cor- 
rupt her character. 

AVhen we see such meanness, we arc inclined 
to congratulate those girls who, passing their 
lives in ])encc, far away {win the tcin])tationH 
of the world, are thereby sheltered from its 
pernicious influence. They realize the charming 
picture of youth, — ignorance of evil, zeal the 
most persevering in the exercise of duty, and 
affections expanding themselves within the do- 
mestic circle. At the stune tune a mother who 
sincerely believes that a modemte enjoyment 
of society conduces to the most beneficial re- 
sults, has sufficient motives for introducing her 
daughter into the world. But let her take care 
that she be taught at the same time to under» 
stand and to respect those who seclude them- 
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selves from it, who have sacrificed every thing 
to Ood, and whose views are all fixed on the 
advancement of religion. It is not impossible 
that she may hereafter receive from them that 
pity, support, and consolation, which may be 
denied her by the world; and should she be 
able to look forward to the attainment of that 
indificrence to its pleasures wliicli is hardly 
compatible with her present ngc, it will indeed 
be a piH)of of her highuiindedncds. 

But in viun do we look for these qualities in 
the gu'l, who, displaying a constant self-pos- 
session, imagines herself properly instructed on 
every subject Because others ore more de- 
voted to pleasure than she is, or less regular in 
their attendance on public worship, — because 
she has contrived to observe the so-called happy 
medium both in worldly amusements and in 
religion, she presumes to censure those who 
eitlicr stop short, or pass beyond her in these 
respects. At the same time, it is to those who 
are distinguished for their piety that she shows 
the greatest repugnance; she cannot bear the 
superiority which she imagines them to assume. 
The stmie envious dis)X)sition which delights in 
depreciating great talents, attacks also any su- 
periority in Christian virtues ; and hence arises 
the pride of mediocrity — of all prides the most 
absurd and most incurable. To be afmid of on 
excess of enthusiasm, and to observe a degree 
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of moderation in the expression even of the best 
feelings, are doubtless very desirable roles for 
a young woman's guidance; but surely there is 
no merit in having cold feelings, and in loving 
both God and our neighbour with only a luke- 
warm affection. 

Amiddt the dangers, however, which beset 
women on all sides, let us not be disheartened ; 
true piety and an enlightened understanding 
will always afford us abundant resources. The 
mother who constantly seeks for aid from God, 
even if she have committed some errors during 
this period of education, when so many delicate 
points have to be decided, may securely hope 
for the final success of her plans. And to her 
daughter we would also say, " Be not alarmed 
at the numerous difficulties which appear to 
surround you ; apply yourself again and again 
to prayer, to the Holy Scriptures, to your Sa- 
viour. And when the recurrence of any Chris- 
tian solemnities leads you to bring a great part 
of the past year under examination, fix your 
attention particuliurly on the religious state of 
your mind : inquire whether you have advanced 
or gone back in piety. If you find that your 
praying has been without fervour, that your 
devotion has too often dcgcnemted into mere 
form, search into your thoughts, — your recent 
conduct, — and you will there discover the secret 
cause of your indifference towards God. But 

Q 2 
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if, on tho oontmry, you arc to happy as to fed 
that your zoal, far from abating, has booome 
more energetic, thank Qoà and your mother for 
this; guard against any feeling of pride, and 
beware of slackening in your exertions. In the 
smiling season of youth every thing appears to 
you auspicious ; the sky b serene, and the breeze 
favourable; but remember you have not yet 
left the port" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BNTRAHCB ON WOMAKHOOD. 

Therb is no ieceding; behold your daughter, 
at eighteen, with all the channs of youth! 
In her gentle and dignified appearanee we 
reeogniaee a being who feels her own respon* 
sibility and the new importance which her 
actions have acquired I Is it possible to con* 
template without emotion this flower so recently 
expanded, — this external perfecting of one of 
the creatures of God ? 

Yet it must be acknowledged that unless 
youth be accompanied by beauty, or at least 
by a fascinating gracefulness, it fails in making 
a deep impression; if these gifts have been 
denied by nature, the imagination remtdns un* 
touched ; and even at thb interesting age the 
unrcgarding world may pass our pupil by with 
indifference. 

But in her own family, — with her mother 
especially — this is far from being the case. At 
this age, which has been looked forward to with 
so much impatience, the slightest pretensions 
to beauty arc magnified by maternal self-love 
and affection; and when it is impossible for 

Q 3 
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even a mother's oyo to be thus blinded, she 
consoles herself with the idea of a certain in- 
describable charm, which must always please. 
At all events her work is now finished ; she has 
only to moke its merits known, — to place it 
m the most favourable light All her dormant 
ambition and frivolity ore revived at the idea 
of her beloved daughter's success ; who, on her 
part, will easily enter into her mother's feel- 
ings. She is equally anxious to please, to 
be amused and admired; she is delighted at 
having reached in life that summit, to attain 
which she has so long been toiling up the steep 
ascent* 

How, indeed, can she avoid such thoughts 
when all who immediately surround her — all 
whom she sees — teach her the same lesson? Is 
it not right that she should enjoy this spring- 
time of life ? Is not her education now finished ? 
Has she not as much information as the ge- 
nerality of her sex ? What pressing duties has 
she to fulfil? Her parents themselves have so 
little need of her that their most anxious wish 
is to see her married ; and how can she do 
better than promote the accomplishment of 
these wishes by displaying her gracefulness and 
agreeable qualities wherever she is likely to 
meet with her future husband, and by joining 
in all those parties of which slio constitutes ono 
of the greatest ornaments ? 
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These views of youth are, in our opinion, 
false and injurious ; and yet we are &r from 
wishing this age to be debarred from such 
amusements as are suited to its particular dis* 
positions. Unless a young person should have 
been led by a deep and sincere feeling of piety 
to renounce the world altogether, we would 
much rather that her first impression of its 
pleasures should be received before marriage. 
Can it be judicious to reserve for the time 
when the most important duties are required, 
that mental intoxication, which will be all the 
more dangerous from no mother being at hand 
to moderate it ? or to add all the attraction of 
novelty to that period of gaiety which is con- 
sequent on marriage, and thus run the risk of 
diverting the mind from the sacredncss of the 
connection? On this account it would be our 
wish that some amusements, and a certain 
amount of liberty, should be allowed young 
women before marriage. But we are far in- 
deed from considering this period of youth as 
it is too often regarded. It seems to us a 
profanation of the destiny of human beings to 
hold the dangerous opinion that there is an age 
when pleasure, and the seeking of a frivolous 
success in society, constitute the true vocation 
of women. If we once admit that at any period 
a being, intended by her Creator to be con- 

Q4 
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Btantly advancing in virtue, can be excufled 
from the task of perfecting her character, we 
abandon every feeling of religion, — every fed- 
ing of respect for the dignity of the soul. 

In our opinion, the only time wldch can ^ve 
us any hope of bringing the female character 
in general to a higher degree of excellence is 
that which intervenes between youth and mar- 
riage. It is only when common education 
has accomplished its part, that woman is able 
to take a higher flight, and to follow that course 
which her talents, her taste, and the peculiar 
tendency of her moral feelings seem to point 
out. The question relates not merely to some 
vague notion of the perfecting of women in 
general ; it relates to the direct interest of each 
individual ; in all we must be prepared to repel 
the attack of a real evil, which threatens the 
first api)carance of youth, and, if not resisted, 
rapidly increases in strength. 

In order to judge of the dangers to which 
young women are exposed on their first en- 
trance into the world, let us consider who are 
the most admired, — upon whom the general 
attention is fixed. Is it not before the most 
beautiful that all bow down in homage ? No 
doubt an open and noble countenance is often 
an outward mark of true dignity of mind : but 
how much is pride — the earliest and most 
implacable enemy of the human race — to be 
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dreaded! At first, indeed, it appears in a 
quiet and less formidable shape, and is content 
with being admired ; but by degrees it is not 
satisfied, unless it be more admired than others ; 
it must carry all before it, and remidn at last 
sole conqueror* And let us not fall into the 
fatal error of imagining that pride may in some 
respects prove a useful safeguanL On the 
contrary, it leads us to brave dangers, it gives 
an additional advantage to those who woul^ 
mislead us, and deadens the feelings which 
would teach us to have recourse to our only 
true aid. Is it necessary to add more ? 

But though much has been said of the danger 
of beauty, there is another, and perhaps still 
more alluring gift, that of gracefulness, which 
has perhaps not been suiHciently distrusted. It 
is a charm to bo drcaidcd, both for those who 
possess it, and those who feci its influence ; and 
yet this gift ought not to bo considered as in* 
auspicious for a young woman ; it was granted 
to her with a benevolent intention, and is the 
natunil defence of a weak sex. Dei)rived of it, 
women would be more frequently oppressed, 
and less frequently pitied. How often is the 
anger or harshness of man softened by the 
toucliing gracefulness of his companion I 

AVe must, however, allow that either the aim- 
plicity of a child, or the most elevated moral 
feeling, is necessary to enable its possessor to 
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make an irreproachable use of this important 
^t. The moment a wornan perceives that she 
has a personal influence, that her words and 
conduct are approved on account of her at- 
tractive qualities, and not dispassionately judged 
of, she is exposed to great danger. She is con- 
tinually tempted to use this power of bestow- 
ing a charm even on her failings, and of making 
them so interesting that she is loved the more 
on their account; and she becomes afraid of 
correcting faults which are thus made the means 
of pleasing. 

Without carrying these reflections further, it 
is easy to see whither they tend. "When a young 
woman has once found out the power with 
which her gracefulness endows her, every other 
advantage is lost sight of; and if she meet with 
this gracefulness in others, — if she feci, and cause 
others to feel, this fascinating charm, — the result 
is a sympathy so irresistible, an attraction so 
strong, that every thing yields to the enchant- 
ment, and reason has no longer any influence 
on her mind. 

In diflerent proportions these charms of grace- 
fulness and beauty seem to be the lot of many 
young persons ; and the importance attached to 
them, and indulgence grant eil them, are too often 
a source of unhappincss. If they imagine them- 
selves possessed of them, they exaggerate their 

ower, and hence arise overweening pretense ns, 
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followed ere long by mortifying âisappointments. 
If, on the other hand, they believe thcrnselves 
deficient in these qualities, they are disheartened 
and depressed ; and their exalted idea of the 
happiness of being admired, — a happiness which 
they have no hope of enjoying — exposes them 
to many dangers. 

A very common fault at this age, and one 
not very easily avoided, is .that of being too 
much engrossed by personal considerations. The 
attention of which she has lately become the 
object, the constant anxiety or tender watch- 
fulness of her mother, — her own scruples, hopes, 
and little internal struggles, — all tend to direct 
the thoughts of a young woman to herself. 
Though susceptible of a generous ardour, of 
noble enthusiasm, of devoted attachment, she is 
not entirely disinterested ; she admires her own 
forgctfulness of self, she is pleased with the re- 
collection of her sacrifices, and feels a certain 
degree of pride in her capability of strong af- 
fection. 

These feelings are so natural that it is im- 
possible to treat them with severity ; they are 
easily accounted for by that ardour of character 
which is peculiar to this age, added to the 
restraint imposed by education. Notwith- 
standing her apparent tranquillity, a girl of 
eighteen has strong internal emotions. This 
very circumstance obliges her to keep a strict 
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watoh over herself ; and as her imagination is 
easily excited by the impression made on her 
by others, she is apt to exaggerate the effect 
she herself produces on them. Her mind is en* 
grossed by what has been reconmiendcd, what 
she has observed, exiK'ricnced, or desired ; and 
her attention, thus in so many ways directed to 
herselTy she has no time to think of others. 

But would our hastening the time of entering 
on a solemn engagement put an end to this 
state of selfish mental excitement? Will the 
prospect of marriage, or the presence of him to 
whom she is to devote herself, diss^ipate at once 
her many childish notions ? We fear not î^Iar- 
riagc itself (owing, we must say, to the manner 
in which the world has dealt with it,) has its 
frivolities. The glory of having made a con- 
quest, the effect whioli will be produced by the 
news of the event, all the splendid i)repanitions 
for a wedding, — these aw amply sufhcicnt to 
upset a head which has already been thrown off 
the balance. The intoxication of folly may 
continue, for experience has long since shown 
that marriage is not an infallible nostrum for 
producing sobriety. 

A variety of causes unite in disposing the 
youthful mind to a dangerous species of enthu- 
siasm ; and our great object must be to keep it 
in a state of tnmquillity. For this purpose 
notliing has a more salutary influence, both on 
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tho heiid and the hcarti than the vigorous and 
eontinucd exercise of the attention. 

And here we are reminded of our former * 
advice. The moderating power of a steady ap» 
plication is so generally acknowledged, that we 
have no hesitation in recommending severe and 
arduous studies for an age of all others the most 
under the dominion of imagination. On this 
account, even that religious instruction which 
has hitherto been addressed exclusively to the 
heart, should now, by means of such more 
profound studies as are connected with that of 
the Bible, be addressed to the understanding. 

^Morality too, — that morality which we have 
as yet viewed only as an object of religious 
feeling, — it would now be dojuinible to consider 
more as a matter of ronsoniiig, in iu relation to 
individual and social utility. Gencndly 8])caking, 
that happy intntinct, that innate gocul Hcnne, with 
which women iu*e gifted, and above all, the idea 
of the will of God, form a sufhcient safeguard 
for them ; yet there are some who, led away by 
a weak sophistry, aspire after political rights» 
equality in the marringe state, and even the 
total abolition of this sacred tie ; and it becomes 
therefore very necessary to lead minds, little 
exercised in reasoning, to follow out into all 
their evil consequences, principles which, at 
first, strike them as true and ennobling. 

Here I would again have recourse to tho 
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serious and authoritative voice of a fi&ther ; I 
wotdd desire that the earnest and well-founded 
conviction of one whom she must respect should 
make an especial impression on his daughter. 
A mother feels too mucli indignation at such 
ideas to dwell ui)on them for a moment ; her 
own susceptibility, as well as that of her 
daughter» forbids the discussion of such subjects 
between them. But a father has a right to 
speak; he can show her that the obedience of a 
wife is as necessary to the marriage state as that 
bond itself is to the existence of society ; and 
he will easily confute that idle sophistry which 
finds such ready allies in the pride and frivolity 
of woman. 

The point of most importance b» to calm the 
excitement natural to tliis period. The best 
way of interrupting the habitual course of the 
thoughts, and putting a stop to the reveries 
which absorb the imagination, would be to 
chooise fur our pupil such objects of study as are 
entirely unconnected with her own interests. 
If we would banish from her mind as umch as 
l)0âsible all personal ideas, we must occupy her 
with inanimate nature; and here it is that we 
find the inestimable value of the exact and na* 
tund sciences. The sublime study of Asti*onomy 
will furnish a most salutary occupation; one 
which, whilst it satisfies that happy taste for 
harmony and beauty which predominates in 
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youth» will ofteiit in after life, tend to tsan- 
quillixe the mind, and soothe woman under 
the varioua cares and anxieties of her earthly 
existence. 

Another study, too, which is, indeed, little 
more than an amusement. Botany, will be 
found very suitable to tliis age. It offers a 
delightful employment in those walks which 
are absolutely necessary for health, but which, 
if solitary and devoid of all interest, might 
afford too much temptation for indulging in the 
flights of imagination. 

But here I pause. There is still one vacancy 
to be filled. Amongst the many intellectual 
pleasures and exercises which naturally suggest 
themselves to young i)cople, there is one, Lite- 
rature, on which we have not yet touched. 
This subject, so intimately connected with all 
their interests, claims a distinct place in our 
consideration. 
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CHAPTER V, 

SAME PERIOD CONmOTED.— -TENDENCY TO K 
ROMANTIC DISPOSITION. 

If we have appeared, in some of our late 
remarks, to treat the imagination as an enemy, 
it is because we so often behold it in early 
youth taking a wrong direction. By continu- 
ally recalling to the memory impressions al* 
ready too vivid, it increases that tendency to 
egotism which is the prevailing fault of this 
age. But were the i)owcr8 of the imagination 
allowed a wider range, — one more free from 
all personal considerations, — its efTccts would 
be higldy beneficial. It would then be em- 
ployed in collecting for the mind all the most 
agreeable resources afforded by nature, the arts, 
and the human intellect Concentrated on 
itself, it produces only injurious effects; but 
directed towards external objects, it diffuses 
innumerable blessings. 

The course of those habitual thoughts which 
are uncontrolled by the will may, for a time, 
be arrested by studies of a more severe nature ; 
and hence these studies present the great ad- 
vantage of allowing time for the exercbe of 
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reflootioiL But tho current has only been 
ohookod in its course, — its direction has not 
been changed; and ns the imagination cannot 
be suppressed, it api^ars to us tliat, when 
innocently exercised^ it will afford much salutary 
amusement, even without any effort on the part 
of the wilL Literary tastes fall witliin its 
department; and surely these tastes ore very 
desirable for women ! In fact, it would almost 
seem that these recreations, so tranquil, so 
sedentary, so devoid of all ostentation, were 
mode on purpose for them. Only let a ju- 
dicious choice be made from these ennobling 
resources, and no one will venture to say that 
so powerful a source of consolation in trouble» 
so constant an aid in the dcvclopcmcnt of the 
mind, ought to be denied them. 

The literature of many countries is rich in 
such interesting works as are calculated to 
excite the imagination, without producing any 
injurious effect Nor, in speaking, as I am 
now doing, of amusement, do I allude to enter- 
taining fictions alone. Surely no mind is so 
perversely constituted as to consider the plea* 
sure derived from any work diminished by its 
relating only to facts, or by its conveying in- 
struction unaccompanied by mental fatigue. 
On the contrary, such pleasure is enhanced by 
reflection, and the remembrance of it is attended 
with genuine satisfaction. 

VOL. III. B 
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Henoé it is that history (if enlivened by 
dramatic interest)» memoirs^ travels, original 
letters, not to mention the lives of such persons, 
of both sexes, as have been distinguished for 
their piety, afford an abundant gratification to 
harmless curiosity. 

But in the midst of such treasures, with 
such delightful means of occupying more 
leisure than any one life ought to have, are 
young pcreons in .general satisfied? We fear 
not. We fear that they have too often ac- 
quired a taste for reading of a more dangerous 
kind. They do not find that their own peculiar 
intcrcâts, — the feelings and thoughts with 
which, at eighteen, they are occupied, can be 
found in books containing only a detml of 
facts. But why should they at this age be 
occupied with such thoughts and feelings only ? 
"VVhy should so many girls be interested only 
by romances, — books which are exclusively 
devoted to these subjects? Because, whilst 
reading them, they experience emotions liitherto 
unknown, and give themselves up to those 
agitations, so interesting, and yet so injurious 
as opening the way to inroads of the passions. 

No doubt the genu of tliose feelings which 
we most da'ad for woman exists naturally in 
her brc;\st; but it might lie dormant during 
her whole life if not artificially forced by such 
reading as favours its dcvcloiKuient. A young 
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woman eannoti indeed, be ignorant of the hap- 
piness associated with a tender affection; she 
may experience a transient emotion at the idea 
of some time or other enjoying this happiness in 
marriage; but, unless her imagination have 
been filled with idle fancies, she will soon 
resume her habitual tranquillity. On the other 
hand, a young person who has no pleasure in 
reading any thing but romances must be se« 
crctly charmed by the fascinating language of 
the passions. Observe how she hurries over 
her other employments, how quickly and me- 
thodically her studies and other duties appear 
to be performed, because they are all done 
mechanically, and her mind takes no part in 
them. Whatever she is doing, her thoughts 
are entirely occupied by fictitious scenes, wliich 
she follows out in her imagination. > She is not 
only agitated by tender feelings, but dazzled 
by the glory with which the heroine of her 
romance is invested; and when she reflects 
Uiat a similar lot may be hers, that, by pro- 
ducing a similar impression, she may acquire a 
sort of magical power, and may have to decide 
on the destiny of some adorable being, whose 
happiness or misery will depend on her choice 
or rejection, with what a triumphant pride is 
her heart filled ! How is it possible that books 
which raise a woman to this height of glory, 
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and thorcby elevate the condition of the whole 
eex, should not be preferred to all others? 

But is such a state of mind desirable or 
healthy? Does it not at once lead to that 
inward and personal direction of the imagin- 
ation which we most dread? Surely» if we 
look forward at all into the future destiny of 
these young creatures, we ought to make it our 
great care to preserve them from such emotions. 
Many of them will, no doubt, remain un- 
married; and what will then become of all 
these ill usions, these dazzling >'isions, so soon 
to vanish away ? Will they not be succeeded 
by a vacuum of the heart, by the humiliating 
idea of having failed in the great object of 
existence? And amongst those who may be 
man*icd, how few are there whose hopes are even 
for a nionient realized ; and in how many cases 
is this moment purchased at the expense of 
bitter rogrets ! Suroly more worldly prudence, 
indoiHîiulout of any otiier ctuiHidorntions, should 
teach a mother to preserve her child from such 
dangerous allurements. 

Besides, mothers should avoid imprudently 
raising such hojK's, in order that their daughters 
may be able, should it be the will of God, to 
enjoy the happiness of loving and being loved. 
That this is a great happiness cannot be denied ; 
and although it may sometimes be followed by 
tears, it diiiuses over the whole existence an 
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indefinable chann, which is not without a sala- 
tary effect But the more delightful it appears 
in imagination, the more difficult does it be- 
come to identify it with real life. If a young 
man, whose character is such as to afford 
reasonable expectations of happiness, pay his 
addresses to a young woman inspired with such 
. romantic notions, he appears to her hardly 
capable of feeling what she calls love. No 
mark of his attachment will satisfy her expect^ 
ations, nor will he ever realize the ideal image 
of her imagination. Influenced, however, by 
the desirableness of the connection, she accepts 
him as her husband; and what is the con* 
sequence ? Unable to conceal her disappoint- 
ment, her unreasonable grief tends to cool his 
affection ; finding tliat every expression of his 
feelings comes short of what is required by her 
morbid imagination, he gives up the attempt ; 
and will even at times utter one of those cruel 
expressions which must for ever destroy a 
woni(Ui*s Imppincss. 

The condemnation we have pronounced on 
romances may, perhaps, appear too severe; and 
we acknowledge that in some of these works 
noble and generous sentiments are expressed, 
and examples of virtue presented to the youth- 
ful reader. We acknowledge, too, that the 
effect of such reading may be to promote a 
certain refined delicacy and dignity; but these 
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aavantages are as nothing, compared with the 
important considerations by which we are in- 
fluenced. The fact, the important fact, is, that 
romances increase the susceptibility to that pas^- 
sion by which the happiness of women is too 
often destroyed. 

It will, no doubt, be said that, in thus for^ 
bidding romances, we are unnecessarily rigid ; 
that the idea of love, diffused as it is all around, 
constantly referred to both in books and con- 
versation, must enter the youthful brcoât ; that 
history speaks of it, or presumes its existence ; 
that those master-pieces of poetry and the 
drama, a knowledge of which forms an essential 
part of education, are alone sufficient to insure 
its devclopcment. To a certain point we allow 
that these objections are well founded ; but the 
essential thing is to determine this point. 

It is indeed true that all young persons are 
aware of the existence of a certain feeling called 
love; but this is of little consequence; what 
they learn is of slight importance compared 
with what they feel. The danger to them 
connists in tlicir being allowc<l to follow the 
progress of the paHt^lon, to sympathize in all 
its variations, to identify themselves with the 
person who is the subject of it ; and it is from 
romances alone that this danger arises. In 
poetry and in the drama the dignity of the verse 
and the splendour of the scenes raise the hero 
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above the common lot of mortals. But the 
familiar representation of domestic life» in 
which a young woman continually recognizes 
her ownntuation, produces a lasting impression 
on her mind; and so powerful has been the 
influence of romances, that real life has imitated 
them, more than they real life. 

Another evil arising from such reading is, 
that it causes an undue importance to be at^ 
tached by a young woman to first impressions. 
No sooner has the idea of being loved excited 
the slightest emotion in her breast, than, in imi- 
tation of the heroines of romance, she is con- 
vinced that it is for life ; and should she be told 
by a sentimental friend that her hour is come, she 
will resign herself to her fate, and devote her 
future life to the worship of an ideal image. 

In such a case, a mother ought to be the 
best friend. But how many faults on this 
subject do mothers commit ! If they are them- 
selves of a romantic disposition, eager to be- 
come the confidant of their daughter's feelings, 
they aggravate the evil; if, on the contrary, 
they are timid and easily embarrassed, they 
feci a sort of repugnance to «iKiaking on sub- 
jects requiring such delicacy of treatment, and 
produce an injurious effect by their reserve. 
Feelings, of wliich her mother avoids speaking, 
acquire additional importance in the imagination 
f her daughter. Again, if a mother bo not 
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timidi she may fall into an opposite error. 
Imagining that she can, by a tone of raillery» 
guard her daughter against such illusions, she 
advises her not even to Usten to any flattering 
speeches ; tells her that young men seek only 
their own amusement, or that of their com- 
panions, in thus endeavouring to make an im- 
pression on her heart; and should she be so 
injudicious as to add a sarcastic remark on the 
vanity wliich leads those, whose powers of 
pleasing arc almost below par, to imagine them- 
selves ci\pable of captivating all around them, 
her daughter's confidence will be lost to her 
for ever. 

Suppose, too, that her daughter should after- 
wards discover, in the man who seeks her re- 
gard, proofs of a sincerity of heart, which, 
though perchance only temporary, is at the 
time real, what will be the consequence? She 
will bo too deeply moved by them; for, the 
more hhcIi feelings have been represented to 
her as nire, the more she will be touched at 
meeting with them ; and if she be imbued with 
the fake maxims inculcated in romances, this 
will be a dangerous trial for her.* 

* In the severe condemnntion which ^lodanic Neckcr 
dc SausMure pronounces on nil novel reudin^;, we suspect 
that her opinion on this subject has been partly inllucnccd 
by her acriunintanee with (îernuin and ]?rencn romances. 
Our En;:Ii.sh literature is more fortunate in this rcs|)cct; 
an English mother would hardly wish to deprive her 
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Tho happincfls which orisoa from Uie oon- 
8eiou8nc88 of being loved» and the new Bituation 
in which it places one whose existence has 
hitherto perhaps been entirely insignificanty 
imposes it as a duty on mothers to speak to 
their daughters openly and sincerely on the 
subject, and especially to do so when they 
perceive in them any tendency to an excess of 
enthusiasm. They must be warned beforehand 
that the emotion they experience when certain 
expressions of feeling are addressed to them, is 
not altogether innocent ; that it savours of 
vanity, and often arises from foolish and un* 
authorised hopes. Such emotions should be 
internally repressed, and should be carefully 
concealed from observation. Surely it is not 
consistent either with reason or dignity to al- 
low a man who is scarcely known to u?, whose 
merit and sentiments are still doubtful, to per- 
ceive that he has the power of exciting such 
emotions ! Such considerations alone will often 
be sufficient ; and how, indeed, can wo venture 
to say more ? for, above all things, we must 
respect the delicacy of these young creatures, 
and acknowledge with reverence that timid 
instinct of woman which has been bestowed 



daughter of the innocent pleasure to be derived from 
such works of fiction as those of Miss Austin, Miss Edge- 
wortli, Walter Scott, and many others who might be 
mentioned. — Note by Tramlator, 
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upon her by Heaven as the guide of her con- 
duct Nothing is more beautiful than that 
modesty, so tremblingly alive, which revives in 
the breast of a mother, at the mere idea of 
alarming the innate modesty of her daughter, 
Btit here agûn Christian faith comes to our aid* 
When wo are once fully persuaded of the cor- 
ruption of human nature, we are hot astonished 
to find that the most soothing feelings, those 
which apparently most resemble the tender af- 
fections of the heart, arc often far from being 
80 pure and amiable as we had imagined. She 
who has long been aware of the existence of 
internal foes, is not surprised at meeting with 
them, and b always prepared to struggle against 
them. 

Amongst other warnings and precautions it 
will often be desirable for a mother to explain to 
her daughter the peculiar difficulties attending 
the choice of a husband. Many unreasonable 
hopes will be prevented by clearly pointing out 
to her, not only those moral requisites, about 
which there can be no dispute, but those also 
of situation and fortune, on which her parents* 
consent would depend. And by taking care 
that her life is one of activity, and so agreeable 
as not to be placed in any very strong contrast 
with that ideal world she may have pictured 
to herself, every dangerous inclination will by 
degrees fade away. 
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Yet even the greatest pradence will not 
always suffice. It will sometimes happen that 
in spite of every care a young woman may» 
even agidnst her own better judgment, have 
her heart absorbed by some too fascinating 
object ; her tranquillity may bo disturbed by 
one of those prepossessions wliich scarcely admit 
of a happy termination, \Vc are not hero sup« 
posing a genuine attachment ; there is nothing 
deserving this name in the impression produced 
by a man who has not yet been able either to 
manifest a character worthy of regard» or to 
prove that he truly loves. Wo are speaking 
only of a passing delusion ; and as every modest 
woman will desire to conceal her feelings on 
such an occasion» a prudent mother will show 
that she approves of this desire. 

" Give me your confidence once for all, my 
child," will she say, " let neither your actions 
nor your feelings be concealed from me; but 
do not indulge, even with me, in any superfluous 
overflowings of the heart. Even in your 
prayers to God, be careful not to enter nU- 
nutely on the state of your feelings, and above 
all do not dwell on them to yourself. Fly 
from your own thoughts; avoid all solitary 
reveries, or any thing which might tend to 
soften your heart; avoid too all idle occu- 
pations, — those long pieces of needlework 
which require little or no attention, and in the 
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perfonnance of which the rapidity of the 
thoughts increases and is increased by the dex- 
terity of the fingers.* Betake yourself with 
steadiness to your occupations, and choose' such 
studies as are most likely to interrupt your 
habitual reveries.'* 

But the most efficacious resource at such a 
time will be found in the exercise of charity ; a 
resource which will indeed serve to soothe dis* 
tresses of a more serious kind than such as 
proceed only from tlio useless regrets of the 
inuiguiation. If, out of consideration for her 
tender age, we have hitherto spared our daughter 
the pain of witnessing the sutTcrings to wliich 
human beings are liable, let her now be intro* 
duced to such scenes ; let her enter the dwell- 
ings of mi3ery, where every species of distress 
b to be met with. Her existence will thus 

• Rîcliter save that more younp; women have been 
ruined by necJlowork than by romances. Tliis is an 
exaggcrate<l statement. But those romantic feelings 
which arc silently favoured by manual occupation, though 
they may be more common in Germany, exist, in a 
CGcater or less degree, every where ; and when we reflect 
now many girls arc obliged to spend their days in this 
employment, — girls, too, who from the contrast afltirded 
by their poverty, their wretched homes, anil the harsh 
and rude language of those around them, find an inex- 
pressible charm in the expressions, the manners, and the 
generosity of those who seek their ruin, — we cannot but 
reel that the temptation must be far too strong for them ; 
and whilst /deeply commiserating these poor victims, 
should ewleavour by every means in our power to pre- 
serve them from sucii a fate. 
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be rcinvigoratedi and a révolution effected in 
her mind. She will behold the real sufferings 
of life, and in learning to assuage them she 
will also learn how to appreciate her own 
blessings. Deeply imiprcssed with the goodness 
of Grod to herself, she will enter on a career of 
activity ; the visions of youth will be dispelled, 
and as the mist, in which her thoughts and 
wishes have so long been shrouded, is dispersed, 
every thing will be seen in a clearer and more 
distinct form. Though ready to pardon those 
romantic ilhisions, which have now vanished, 
she acknowledges that no attachment which she 
has yet felt deserves the name of love; she 
feels more than ever capjiblc of devoting hei^ 
self to God alone, should such be his will ; or 
to God, and, with all due subordinacy, also to a 
husband, should she meet with one deserving 
her ailection. Strengthened, and relying on 
Heaven for further assistance, she will be able 
to obey that excellent precept, "Keep thy 
heart above all things." 
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CHAPTER VL 

PEBIOD DOaCDIATELT PBECEDINO XABBUQB. 

We have latterly been engaged in eondidering 
the various effects produced on most young 
women by their new situation in a world as yet 
unknown to them. We have seen tliat their 
relish for pleasure, their idea of the great im- 
portance attached to the part they are now 
about to perform, their dread of the opinion of 
the world, their desire to be distinguished, and 
their wish to excite tender emotions in others, 
— all tend to concentrate their thoughts on 
themselves. No doubt there are exceptions; 
nor in any case are they constantly so occupied ; 
disinterested affection and good feelings will 
occasiomdly be displayed by all; but self, — 
the only object which is never entirely lost 
sight of, — will appear again and again. 

These fluctuations, arising as they do from 
the weakness of human nature, must be ex- 
cused; but how much more satisfactory is it 
to behold a young woman enabled, either by 
means of an enlightened reason, or from the 
still higher motive of a sincere piety, to control 
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thenu She commands our real eympathy. 
We view her as a being not only more noble 
and more true, but for more poetical and imar 
ginative, than a sentimental girL By her 
candour and simplicity she reiUizes the ideal 
image we had fonued of woman in all her 
youthful charms, and inspires us even with a 
feeling of respect. 

We believe too that she possesses more true 
sensibility. That need of loving which is so 
much talked of is not so infallible a proof of 
tenderness of heart as might be imagined, and 
frequently arises only from the wish to become 
the object of an enthusiastic passion. A woman 
of real feeling will never be at a loss for an 
object to love ; and will be more likely to com- 
plain of the strength of her affections than of 
any deficiency in them. She feels indeed that 
she is capable of another species of happiness ; 
but the hope of it is kept in the background, 
nor does she ever, by an ill-timed emotion, 
betray to others her secret aspirations. How 
much docs this purity of character ndse her 
above those girls who have but one idea, — that 
tlicy arc of an age to many I lier mind, free 
from all personid considerations, is interested in 
every thing ; the excitement of conversation is 
a pleasure to her, and though she may, from 
believing herself inferior to those with whom 
she converses, be reserved in the expression of 
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hoi^ own opinions, we easily perceiye that her 
intellectual powers are never idle. 

Does it follow then that nil wish to pleaae 
must be pvcn up ? By no means. We do 
not indeed allow this wish to be the actuating 
principle of conduct ; and perhaps when speak- 
ing of absolute perfection we might be entitled 
to require a higher and purer motive for 
pleading ; yet, in our present state, we must bo 
content with what rendors society tolerable, 
and makes it an intercourse of living beings 
rather than a display of dress and personal 
qualities. We must therefore excuse this de- 
sire of pleasing ; but whilst doing so, any thing 
in the smallest degree savouring of coquetry is 
decidedly to be condenmcd. 

It may be asked what is coquetry? or at 
least what is that slight tinge of it which is 
generally reckoned allowable ? Though a tri- 
fling thing in appearance, it is of much im- 
portance in reality. More evident faults, such 
as an undue anxiety to be distinguished either 
for talents or beauty, — to dazzle — to eclipse 
others, — often hardly deserve the name of 
coquetry : wliilst a look, a smile, a tone, may 
be justly so denominated. Coquetry has always 
a jxirticular view ; a design to touch some chord 
in the heart, to establish some intimate connec- 
tion with the object whom it is intended to 
captivate. AVhen the desire to please has 
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onoe been admitted into the breast, it 
degenerates ; and henee it is, that in a tender 
conscience this desire is always an object of 
watchfulness. 

For a young person of highrainded and 
tranquil character, the interval between youth 
and marriage is generally a happy period, 
possessing the [icculiar advantage of being 
almost entirely exempted from anxiety respect- 
ing the future. She is perhaps still under a 
little more restnunt than is agreeable; she 
cannot do all that she wislies ; she is not always 
'at liberty to cultivate a particular talent, or 
fulfil a (mrticular duty; but the obscurity in 
which her future destiny is involved prevents 
her considering any troubles as permanent, and 
she bears them easily. Every thing may be 
changed, and changed for the better, because 
she would at once reject any less luippy lot. 
Her present happiness is augmented by the idea 
of the additional happiness she may hereafter 
enjoy. 

Society, too, is to her a source of pleasure ; 
it does not constitute a necessary part of her 
existence ; this consists in the exercise of filial 
affection, in her studies, in the performance of 
her duties ; but it has great attractions for her. 
In time, however, these attractions lose their 
charm ; when wc meet with little that pleases 
us, society becomes insipid; the trouble at* 

VOL. III. 8 
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tending it eeema greater, and the restraints it 
imposes become more burdensome. It some- 
times happens that a young woman who has 
been wearied by the ceaseless fluctuations of 
this period of life, or who may perhaps have 
experienced a secret disappointment, forms a 
decided resolution not to marry. She retires 
by degrees from the world, and lays out a plan 
of life for herself: a life consisting entirely in 
good works, with a continual progress in know- 
ledge and duty. By devoting her thoughts to 
God, a powerful and undying interest is as- 
sociated with her existence. 

But our concern at present is with those who 
do marry. 

In deciding on contracting an engagement 
for life, a young woman is generally much in- 
fluenced by circumstances. She has i)erlmps 
been induced to form a favourable opinion of 
her future husband from some conversation she 
has hod with him. His manner of expi*cssing 
himself, his opinions on particular subjects, 
have pleased her. Indeed, without some such 
motive, of what viduo would her consent to the 
engagtrniout have been? It must have been 
entered into either in obedience to the authority 
of others, or from the most frivolous reasons. 
And what can be so derogatory to a woman^s 
dignity, as for her to promise obedience and 
attachment to one whom she scarcely knows ? 
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From the joy with which an engagement 
between two young people is generally hailed 
in their respective families, it would seem as if 
marriage were in itself esteemed a blessing. How 
else can we account for parents, who delight 
in the society of their daughter, being so much 
pleased at the idea of parting both with her and 
a portion of their fortune, that they sometimes 
hardly inquire whether she herself participates 
in their joy ? How else can we account for a 
mother, especially, being so ready to transfer 
her most valued prerogative? Is there not 
something providential in this univerc$al satis- 
faction, — as if every thing were so arranged 
as to lead naturally and easily to this new con- 
dition of life ? 

Wc acknowledge, that in our opinion mar- 
riage is the state of all others the best calculated 
for raising a woman to the highest degree of 
excellence When this sacred connection is 
viewed in its true light, when it is considered 
as a divine institution, it implies such entire 
self-denial and devotedness, that it must always 
constitute the best school for improving the 
character; and even when the prospcK^t of it 
has not been embellished by any very en* 
thusiastic affection, it involves so many in- 
teresting connections with life, so many new 
directions are given to the feelings, such a 
variety of duties arise to bestow additional value 

6 2 
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on every hour, that a great increase of moral 
dcvelopement and happiness must result from 
this enlargement of existence. 

But do wc find that marriage is generally 
considered in this light ? Is the beauty of this 
union perceived in its full extent? Is it viewed 
as an opportunity of advancing in that path 
which is marked out for us by Christianity? 
We fear this is not often the cose, and 
perhaps even least so with those who look 
forward with the greatest hope of happiness to 
the future. Yet the tender feeling with which 
they are inspired must always be interesting ; 
it Atrnm a part of the divine dispensations, and 
must often in the end bring back their souls to 
God. 

In fact, how can the thoughts continue oc- 
cupied with {Xîfôonal interests, when the pivot 
on which those interests have hitherto turned is 
removed? Self no longer exists; the will is 
become subject to another will, — a will, too, 
which is dearer to us than our own. This 
wonderful change, this revolution in all our 
motives, would almost act as a religious prin- 
ciple, were the object of such devotion worthy 
of it ; were he not liable to error, to change- 
ablencss, to death. But with all its imper^ 
fections, it yields only to the love of God. 

We would, therefore, say to parents, if the 
conditions which you have a right to exact 
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haTe beei^ in great measure fulfilled, suffer your^ 
daughter to follow the dictates of her own* 
heart, and even make some sacrifices yourselves 
in order to enable her to do sa Her happiness 
can never be {x^rfect ; hopes which have been 
raised so high must inevitably be followed by 
some disappointments ; but the affection willi 
which she is animated will be a sufficient 
guarantee for her conduct ; and the idea that 
she lias herself chosen her lot in life will make 
her support its ills with such fortitude, and 
devote herself so entirely to her duties, that 
you will hereafter rejoice in the recollection of 
your compliance with her winlict^. Tlicro may 
be sonic rink in trunting to the dictatcH of the 
heart ; but is not this also the case, even in our 
most prudent decisions ? 

At the same time, unless this affection, which 
seems often to usurp the place of every other, 
be accompanied by a deep religious feeling, it ■ 
must be attended with some disadvantages. If 
a young woman who is tluis cngroHHcd be told 
that the idea of duty constitutes the only true 
principle of married life, that no other actuating 
motive is in harmony with the spirit of this 
holy institution, she replies, ""Why need I 
think of duty ? My love will itself engage me 
to fulfil all my obligations. Will not the 
happiness of my husband constitute my hap- 
piness ; and his interest, both in this world and 

s 3 
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the next» be mine also? Why must I be 
taught to pcrfonn, under the cold name of 
duty, actions to which I should be prompted 
by my feelings alone ?" • 

Such expressions may sound very touching ; 
but the woman who makes use of them shows 
little knowleilgo of the human heart, and of the 
place which rclîj;îon should there occupy. No 
involuntarj' impulse, however lawful or de- 
sirable in itself, will h»ng serve to direct us; 
and in fact it already directs us ill, when it 
would persuade us that we liave no need of any 
rule or restraint* 

The principle of religious duty is never so 
entirely passive in the mind as not to modify 
in some degree its condition. Even on occasions 
when the feelings might seem able to decide, it 
impresses a more sacred and dignified character 
on our conduct. If we consider the various 
engtOgcments which a woman takes upon her- 
self when she marries, it will at once be per- 
ceived that none of them can be perfonncd in 
their full extent if she follow no guide but her 
heart. For, — passing over the duty of fidelity 
— let us see what other engagements she has 
entered into; — obedience, devotedncss, and re- 
spect Now with regard to the first of these, 
obedience, no one denies that it is the duty of 
a woman to obey her husband; but were she 
to trust to her feelings as guides in this respect, 
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thoy might often bo opposod to this obeclionoe ; 
thoy might stop short or go beyond it» and 
might find no fixed resting place. Should her 
husband require from her the sacrifice of some 
plan, or some habit, which perhaps had its 
oriji^in in her aifection for him, she might say to 
hcnelf, " I love him too well to obey him ;" and 
this excuse, fi*eciucutly repeated, might end in 
her considering herself exonerated from the 
duty of subminsion. Dut so sacred is the idea 
of dependence, that it forms in fact the real 
foundation of marriage, (Hstinguishing this holy 
connection from every other relation of life. The 
obedience of a daughter to her parents is not 
voluntary ; she did not choose them for her 
parents ; her husband alone is the master whom 
slie has selected of her own free will. But if 
she disallow his authority, how can he protect 
her? How can he support her if she do not 
lean on him? 

Again, if we consider a wife's devotedness to 
her husband, it would seem as if here, at any 
rate, the aifcctions might attain their highest 
excellence. Sacrifices which would not be re- 
quired by the severest morality, are prompted 
and accomplished by affection alone, and have 
frequently raised women to the rank of heroines. 
But whilst we admire and encourage such de- 
lightful impulses of feeling, we must not over- 
look the errors which spring from them. For 

s 4 
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instanoo» a woman may generally &play de- 
votcdness, and yet fûl in it at the desirable 
moment ; the impulse by which she is guided 
may not actuate her on every occasion. Be- 
side8> such devotedness as depends only on the 
feelings of the heart, requires a return in kind; 
here the desire of equality again appears. No 
doubt there have been wives who> when forsaken, 
and perhaps wounded in their dearest affections, 
have still, supported by their high sense of duty, 
retained this dcvutedness. But when this is 
nut the case, and a woman finds herself deserted 
or despised, she is often led astray by the very 
tenderness of her feelings ; and, tempted by the 
craving she feels for a return of affoctiou, has 
recourse to culpable means. Wives thus for- 
saken have gone so far as to aim at exciting 
their husband's jealousy; or have even been 
led into more guilty measures in order to avenge 
themselves. But we cannot bring ourselves to 
dwell on such depravities. 

As to respect, it is in the first instance pro- 
mised with cheerfulness. Every woman honours 
the man whom she loves. Affection and esteem 
are so closely united in her heart, that she finds 
it im{)ossible to separate them. Esteem may 
be shaken long, very long, before affection is 
endangered; love will subsist on imaginary 
good qualities, or adhere pertinaciously to all 
that remains of virtue. And even when the 
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yeil is at length withdrawn, respect is not en- 
tirely lost ; for want of any better hold, it at- 
taches itself to the idea of that mutual bond by 
which husband and wife are united. Then it 
is that a woman b reduced to the sad task of 
redoubUng her apparent attention in order to 
preserve the esteem of society for him whom 
she herself can no longer esteem. But even 
under this hard trial — perhaps the most painful 
a womim can have to endure — the Christian 
wife does not dcsimir. She can still derive 
hope fi*om its true source; she never forgets 
that her husband is one of God's children, that 
his soul is precious in the sight of his Heavenly 
Father ; and her resi>ect fur him is revived by 
such recollections. Her conviction, too, of the 
weakness and corruption of their common nature 
prevents any disunion between them ; never is 
she for a moment tempted to think too highly 
of her own superiority. With such feelings 
she can never, by either words or actions, wound 
his pride ; and she has a far greater chance of 
recalling liim to virtue,, of leading him to listen 
to the voice of his Saviour, and to feel the 
goodness of his God who is ready to pardon 
him. 

Thus, in every possible situation, the various 
errors incident to a feeling which has for its 
object a human being, may be averted by that 
principle of duty wliich refers every thing to. 
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Qoi» Religion affords tho only actuating pnn« 
ciplo which is sufficiently elevated to be capable 
of governing our whole life. Yet we cannot 
doubt that a tender and devoted affection is 
also designed to be another actuating motive by 
which the conduct of a woman in married life 
is to be directed. She» in whom these two 
principles exist in the highest degree» and in 
perfect equilibrium» will present the model of a 
truly Christian wife. But where is such a 
model to be found ? Is there not always some 
want of due proportion in the feelings called 
forth by different situations, and are there not 
situations in which the inequality of their de- 
velopcnient seems unavoidable ? 

It may happen that a young woman» without 
any feeling of vanity» decides on marrying a 
man who has not inspired her with any very 
strong attachment. Peculiar circumstances» the 
evident interest of her family» or tho anticiim- 
tion of unhapjuness in a afinglc life» will often 
account for such a determination. But should 
she go so far as to overcome a natural repug- 
nance» we must consider this effort as an act of 
imprudence. Such an opiK)âition to the dictates 
of nature marks out at once the boundary be- 
yond which neither the influence of parents» nor 
the submission of a daughter» should ever pass. 
It may indeed be said» and truly» that this is all 
an afildr of the imagination. But the power of 
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the imagination is not to be braved with im« 
punity ; and its antipothies are even more diffi- 
cult to conquer than its preferences. 

But should a young woman perceive in her 
future husband qualities likely hereafter to 
conciliate her affections» and should her own 
reflections convince her that in her particular 
circumstances the best thing slie can do b to 
form such a connection, she has, we think, a 
great chance of happiness. During the internal 
struggles which precede such a determination, 
she must have deliberately weighed the impor» 
tance of the engagement into which she is about 
to enter ; and if, without being too much en* 
groAHcd by her own dcHtiny, she has thought of 
marriage as a life of dcvotedncss to another, — 
as an exercise, and often a difficult exercise, of 
virtue, — the result of such views may be a high- 
minded state of feeling which will sustain and 
ennoble her whole existence. 

Having once fully conceived the idea of re- 
ligious duty, she will still have to cultivate in 
her own heart the devcloixîment of tliat aifcction 
so necessary to the happiness of marriage. But 
to on affectionate and well-disposed mind, this 
is not so difficult a task as might be supposed ; 
for it is often easier to content the heart, than 
to satisfy our imagination and self-esteem. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

ON MARIUAOE. 

It will not be supposed that we have any 
idea of treating in detail a subjeet so vast and 
important as that of marriage. All we shall 
attempt will be to present a few uneonnected 
observations, applicable only to women of the 
middle and higlicr classes. 

It may reasonably be doubted whether the 
excitement with which a marriage is generally 
attended) — whether the entertainments, the 
presents, the dresses, form a very suitable 
accompaniment to the important engagement 
into which two young persons have entered. 
Yet in the present state of society this custom 
is rot without its advantages. It seems a sort 
of confirmation of the satisfaction and hopes of 
the parents ; their pleasure in the event seems 
to excuse that of their daughter in quitting 
them ; whilst the tenderness evinced by her 
whole fsimily, and, above all, her mother's 
tears, prove to her husband how much she is 
beloved ; this joyous inauguration disposes him 
to fulfil the hojies excited by the expectation 
of his reign. 

Yet we fear that marriage is not considered 
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in a sufficiently serious point of view by the 
husband ; that he does not duly estimate the 
moral importance of the new situation in which 
he b placed. In some respects» no doubt, he 
does feel its importance ; he occupies a more 
prominent place in society; his connections, 
and frequently also his pecuniary means, are 
enlarged; and it may be that such consider- 
ations have induced him to form an engagement 
by which there is little risk of his happiness 
being endangered. He 1ms indeed promised 
to render liis wife hai>py — but this seems an 
eoëy tnsk. All his hnpressions of her character 
are so favourable, that he has no fears in 
leaving her to follow her own inclinations, 
restraining her as little as is consistent with a 
proper degree of watchfulness. Hence he mokes 
* a liberal provision for her personal expenses, 
and, unless he finds her deficient in good sense, 
leaves to her the entire management of his 
domestic concerns, and troubles himself no 
further. If she render his home agreeable to 
him, he is indeed delighted ; but he is immersed 
in business, and has many other resources, so 
that on this head his wife may be quite free 
from anxiety. And, at all events, he is always 
master, he has never promised obedience. 
Surely it is unnecessary to say, that to pursue 
such a line of conduct is, in a moral point of 
view, to render marriage completely nulL 
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A woman cannot entirely follow the same 
plan; yet eho uuiy be tempted to eonsider 
ccrtiun arrangements which have been eon* 
oeived in a similar spiriti as pleasant and 
convenient Wo necil not enter into juir- 
ticulars; but we would say generally, that 
every thing which tends to give her a separate 
existence, to make her think of herself inde* 
I)cndently of her husband, is opi)oscd to those 
dispositions wliich would promote their mutual 
happiness. 

Above all, let the wife who has married 
without feeling any very decided attachment, 
beware of a secret longing for independence. 
The temptation to this in her case is so much 
the stronger, from her not feeling the same 
anxiety to seize every opportunity of being with 
her husband. Not being inspired with that 
ardent afiection which makes up for every 
thing, any trifling difference of opinion which 
might arise when they are forming plans to- 
gether will appear more formidable to her. 
If she be naturally timid, she will be led into 
a life of acquiescence, devoid alike of pleasure 
and of duties ; if courageous, she may take a 
delight in advancing alone along a path beset 
with dangers. In either ease she will fail of 
attaining that happiness which ought to attend 
married life. 

A wife should feel the strongest conviction 
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that an affection which has begun to languish 
can be revived only by community of interests, 
and by mutual sacrificciu We must endeavour 
to render another happy, as much in order to 
increase our own attachment to hinii as to 
make ourselves more loved by him ; nor is it 
of less importance that he should seek our 
happiness as a means of attaching himself more 
strongly to us. 

Never, therefore, allow your husband to be 
ignorant of your tastes, your occupations, your 
plans. Set apart no hours for solitude, still 
less for any exclusive society ; never let your 
door be closed to him ; show him all the letters 
you receive, and those you write also, should 
he wish it. Let him not imagine it possible 
that he con interrupt you unseasonably in any 
of your occupations. Ought he not to be your 
first object? and should not all your studies 
and all your employments have reference to 
Imu? 

Can any situation be more wretched than 
that of a wife who feels herself an isolated 
being, though all outward appearances may be 
kept up? She has no hope, no future; all 
her prospects are closed in. With what bitter 
regret does she look back on her former con- 
dition, and on the various chances of happiness 
which were then presented to her I Life was 
then unburdened by any cares; no dark and 
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gloomy shade hung over her destiny. How 
willingly would she now exchange the boasted 
privileges of her present state for the pleasing 
reveries of her youthful days I Yet even this 
sad destiny is not altogether hopeless; the 
goodness of God is inexhaustible^ and resources 
at her period of life are numerous. She may 
still be able to influence her husband, and to 
improve her own character. It must, however, 
be acknowledged that this melancholy feeling 
of isolation is but too often a sclf-carncd 
punishment. Forçotting that, in the present 
age, indiflcrcnce is a much more common fault 
in a hui(band than tyranny, a young wife is 
too apt to pride herself on throwing off the 
light yoke imposed upon her. But how can 
she have any pleasure in showing that she is 
mistress in her own house, in saying my house, 
my carriage, my servants, and avoiding the use 
of that delightful toe^ which seems the cha- 
racteristic symbol of marriage ? Is it possible 
that she can have any pride in manifesting to 
the world the indifference which he, to whom 
she has entrusted her happiness, feels towards 
her, and the imprudence of which she was 
guilty in thus trusting hihi ? 

That mediocrity of fortune which renders 
the existence of separate interests and plans 
more difficult, is perhaps to bo envied; and 
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Still more should we rejoice in that severity of 
public opinion which forbids such a separation* 

As a husband accompanying his wife into 
society will naturally be anxious that she 
should be kindly received, he must himself 
be her support and guide there, something 
of a paternal feeling intermingling with his 
other relation towards her. And what a 
comfort it must be to her to be sure of 
meeting with a friendly and protecting look 
from lihn, — to sec hhn sometimes approving, 
sometimes gently adnionislnng her I But of dl 
such pleasures the wife who imns at inde- 
pendence is deprived. 

This voluntary and heartfelt submission 
cannot be too highly prized by a husband ; 
but, in order to insure its continuance, he must 
himself pursue a right course. We shall 
therefore, even at the risk of appearing to 
depart a little from our general plan, venture 
to address a few words of advice to him. 

In the first place, a husband should always 
endeavour to conceive what must be the feel- 
ings of a young wife. Before marriage, she 
saw him in the character of a submissive lover ; 
aftcrwartls in that of a joyful husband. And 
even when he firet began to assume that of a 
master, his tenderness was so gi*eat, and he 
appeared so happy, that she submitted with 
pleasure to this new authority. He was the 
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object of her free choice; and now that he 
displays still greater love and admiration for 
her, she becomes more and more satisfied with 
the choice she has made. 

But as these bright ideas fade away, the 
future assumes a colder and darker hue; she 
experiences a painful disappointment She 
may be wrong — she ought perhaps to have 
been prepared for the change; a husband 
cannot be cxi)ectcd to be always acting the 
part of a lover. He is in reality warmly 
attached to her» but his feelings are become 
less enthusiastic. Still, however natural such 
a change may be, we would urge him not to 
confess it unnecessarily. It will be some con- 
solation to your wife to suppose that you are 
ignorant of this. change ; and it would be only 
a cruel confinuation of your coolness to see 
that it was noticed by othew. 

Be assuivd that every young wife has a store 
of enthusiastic feelings in her heart ; they may 
be concealed or repressed, but cannot be stifled. 
As long as they arc centred on you they are 
perfectly innocent ; but take care that they do 
not become a source of pain to her. Respect 
her feelings of delicacy ; conceal from her any 
former incidents in your life which might 
distress her : such injudicious confidence would 
only serve to diminish her own happiness, or 
her respect for you. In every thing, however. 
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except your knowledge of the wont porta of 
human nature, be perfectly unreserved; let 
her be, as it were, your second self. She will 
then become really your companion. Do not, 
from a mistaken generosity, endeavour to con- 
ceal the watchful guardianship you exercise 
over her ; but if you disapprove of any thing 
in her conduct, tell her so openly and gently. 
Beware of letting a long-suppressed discontent 
break out at last with anger or rudeness. It 
is too much to expect that she should always 
discover your feelings. Truth, uffcctionatcly 
expressed, is a proof of esteem; the more 
confidence you repose in your wife, the higher 
you will raise her moral character. In fact, 
perfect union cannot exist without perfect 
sincerity. 

But even when such a line of conduct is 
pursued by a husbiuul, the tusk of a wife is 
still arduous. She ought as soon as possible 
fully to understand the obligations she has 
taken upon herself. She must immediately 
lay aside all her girlish csiprices : she must no 
longer require those little attentions wliich, 
however willingly they were accorded before 
marriage, might after^vards not only be con- 
sidered troublesome, but tend to lessen her 
husband*s dignity. Especially must any thing 
like a scene, or a sentimental reproach, be 
avoided. That pleasure which so many women 
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dcrivo from a stato of excitement b apt occa- 
sionally to produce a storm. A young wife 
may indeed at first, on such occasions, extort 
from her husband some lively expressions of 
aifcction, but this will not long continue to be 
the case ; and, at last, the only effect of her 
tears will be to produce cold and cutting 
remarks. If she be humble and modest, she 
will consider this as only a just punishment of 
her folly, and she may still, by the acknow- 
ledgment of her error, recal those gentle 
exj)rcssion3 which had been repressed by the 
chilling breath of reproach. 

A young wife should never forget that men 
are far from ]X)sscssing the same romantic ideas 
as women. Their enthusiastic feelings are in 
general only transient ; gay, lively, and in- 
vigonxting emotions are more to their taste. 
K it be true, as we often hear asserted, that it 
is a woman's duty always to appear happy in 
society^ this is still more her duty at home. 
Gratitude for the most trifling attentions, readi- 
ness to excuse any ai)parent neglect, and that 
gentle gaiety which diverts the mind from un- 
avoidable vexations, and gives an additional 
charm to every mark of affection, are qualities 
fiur more likclv to secure a husbamVs attach- 
mont than all the refinomout of an exco!»5»ive 
sensibility. Men require cither a determined 
pursuit in which they may interest themselves, 
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or the enjoyment of a state of moral and 
phyucal happiness ; and as the choice of an 
object of pursuit rests with Uicmsdvcs, it u the 
part of a wife to provide for their daily com* 
fort This is a positive duty ; and though it 
may at first appear common-place, and perhaps 
worldly, it is yet the only means she possesses 
of accomplishing still. greater objects. 

In marriage, as in nmny other tilings, we 
may in the first instance look for what is ideal, 
but must afterwards be satisfied with what is 
but an iini)crfect approach to it. We may aim 
at perfection, but must accept what Providence 
sends us. A wife is too apt to imagine that 
what is wanting to her happiness arises from 
her husband; but, whatever he may be, her 
proper object is to feel satisfied with that 
destiny which has united her to him. When 
not only the actions, but the heart and in- 
clination are all in subjection to him, there is 
nothing servile in obedience; and we believe 
tluit in advising the cultivation of a woman^s 
understanding, we have not incurred any risk 
of lessening her disposition to submit. No 
doubt her reasoning powers have been strength- 
ened, but we have not by this means been en- 
couraging a useless ttdent for arguing. All that 
a wife has to do in oixler to secure luutuid hap- 
piness is, to assist her husband when he wishes 
for her assistance, — to help him as he wishes to 
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be helped» so long as he requires from her 
nothing morally wrong. 

But suppose a husband should be himself 
deficient in sense» and should not understand 
his true interest ; still we must aooommodate 
ourselves in the first place to what he considers . 
good» in order to obtain what is really so. 
Peace must at all events be preserved; dis- 
' eussions which have any tendency to disturb 
it will alienate both husband and wife from 
each other, and from God. Besides, we may 
generally assume the superiority of the man; 
his understanding, naturally stronger, has been 
more cultivated by education, and more ex- 
ercised in the business of life. Any idea that 
this is not the case would be so painful, and 
even humiliating to a wife, that we should 
carefully guanl against its being easily admitted 
into the mind. Nor, iiutoiMl, would a truly 
modest and religious woman ever entertain 
such a thought She undei*stands her husband 
so well, his opinions and feelings seem to her 
80 consistent with his character, that she is 
grieved at every thing which may happen to 
annoy him, or to offend his self-love. She may 
indeed have an indistinct notion of what her 
own judgment would lead her to do, if left to 
herself; but she never is left to herself; she 
exists only for another, and her whole life is an 
acknowledgment of the sacred right of her hus- 
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band» «nd of his daims on her sympathy and 
tendomess. 

Is it then neoessary for a wife to renounce 
all her noblest qualities ? Must she ^ve up 
defending the oppressed, pointing out injustice, 
or preserving her husband from the effect of his 
own fatal blindness? Can she indeed assist, if 
she is never to advise him? Certainly not. 
Her faculties, however they may have been 
repressed, burst forth at once with energy at 
the call of still higher duty. Every thing 
dejienda on the integrity of her hearty on the 
absence of all selfish considerations, and on that 
affection which, though strong, is often reserved 
in the expression of its feelings. 

Tlicre are situations, indeed, in which dif- 
ferent duties are opposed to each other, — when 
the heart is torn by feelings equally strong and 
equally saci*od, and a mother is re<luced to tho 
neeossity of favouring the interest of her children 
by every lawful means. But such extreme coses 
can be considered only in connection with tho 
circumstances which have led to them; and 
when placed in such difficulties it is from 
Heaven alone that a woman can seek for aid : 
human counsel can be of little avail ; and there 
are cases in which it would be wrong to ask it, 
even of a mother. God alone must be en- 
trusted with such sorrows ; and from Him alone 
can we learn whether it is indeed the ever^ 
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lasting interest of our children, our husband» 
and ourselves» which forms the subject of our 
anxiety. Every thing depends, in this in- 
stance, on considerations, die greater part of 
which can hardly be appreciated; but there is 
one which is so important that it merits es- 
pecial attention. 

What would bo the feelings of a virtuous 
and affectionate wife, if he to whom she had 
promised to devote herself were unhappy, suf- 
fering, perhaps dying, at a distance from her, 
and yet, oflcndcd at the separation which had 
taken ])lace long before, should be unwilling 
to receive from her tliat devotedncss which she 
may now be desirous of showing him ? Above 
all, how would she feel if an eternal barrier 
should be raised between them by death ? Is 
she aware how difficult she would then find it 
to palliate to herself any faults of which she 
may have been guilty towards a husband who 
is no longer amongst the living? — that her 
slightest errors will then rise up against her, 
and that she will, in imagination, be called to 
appear at a tribunal perhaps even more for- 
midable in her eyes than that of God himself? 
For her husband never promised forgiveness on 
repentance, — he never accepted of an expiatory 
sacrifice, nor has he, like God, a father^s par- 
doning heart. 

But to return to a more common situation. 
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When a truly pious young wife finds herself 
united to a nuin entirely devoted to worldly 
interests» how should she behave ? She cannot 
sympathize in heart and mind with such a 
being, and there must be a complete barrier 
between them» unless it can be removed by 
religious duty. This duty teaches a wife, 
whilst wiuting patiently fer eternity, to render 
her huâband happy in the present time, over 
which alone she has any power. His sympathy 
will be awakened by the happiness fer which 
he is indebted to her, and this sym^Nithy, being 
itself of heavenly origin, will hereafter reunite 
them in the presence of God. 

A wife should know that her office is not to 
dicUite, but to inspire. This duty has been 
pointed out to her by St Paul, — " I suffer not 
a tooman to teachy nor to usurp authority over the 
man,^^^ Tlic iudtinctive penetration of her sex 
easily enables her to discover the weak point in 
man's charactcr-^hia jealousy of authority. No 
doubt unless she had been assiured of his belief 
in the general doctrines of Christianity, she 
would not have connected herself with him; 
but she will soon find out tliat he will not bear 
to be preached to: he considers that she is 
bound to take him as he is, and he feels in- 
dignant at the slightest suspicion of a design to 

* 1 Timothy, ii. 12. 
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convert him. We cannot praise the Uberality 
of such sentiments ; but they will easily be dis* 
covered by a devoted wife: she will humour 
without condemning them too severely» and will 
pass over, rather than attempt to controvert 
thcuu 

But) it may be asked, is thb forbearance con- 
sistent with strong devotional feeling? We 
think it is; at least if this feeling be truly 
Christian. She who possesses it is firmly per^ 
suaded that a sincere religious conversion must 
be the work of God alone ; but she may, by 
her cfTort^, keep her husband^s heart open to 
gentle influences ; she may show him by her ex- 
ample whore }K'uce, and consolation, and virtue 
are to be sought The rest nuist be left to time ; 
or rather to that Uod to whom she i)ray8 with- 
out ceasing. Favourable opportunities of ex- 
erting her influence will arise; some trials — 
some need of her assistance, will be experienced ; 
above all, that paternal love wliich tends more 
than any thing else to promote religious feeling 
in families will come to her aid: the piety of 
the children themselves will also assist her en- 
deavours; the Gospel will do its part; and a 
dry and unfruitful belief will at last be changed 
into a lively and actuating faitk 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

ON TRB BAPPINB88 OF BBOOMINO A 1I0TSB8. 

When we reflect oa the number and im- 
portanoe of the advantages possessed by youth^ 
we are sometimes tempted to think that it has 
been favoured beyond any other period of life. 
Its forerunner, childhood^ is not perhaps a state 
of so much happiness as we are apt to imagine» 
deficient, as it necessarily is» in what children 
esteem the greatest of all privileges — liberty ; 
and the succeeiling periods of life, by gmdiially 
depriving us of our most vivid enjoyiucntSi 
remind us that they lend inevitably to decay 
and to death. 

Rapidly as the period of youth passes away, 
it seems wliile it lasts to bestow an accumulation 
of eartldy felicity on woman. The freshness 
and vivacity 6f her impressions ; her animated 
enjoyment of existence; the newly acquired 
strength of her faculties; the sympathy she 
feels herself and awakens in others ; her eminent 
power of pleasing; and the joyous harmony 
subsisting between her feelings and the objects 
of nature around her, — all tend to tlu^ow a 
charm over her entrance on this period of life. 
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And when to these advantages is addedi the in- 
expressible delight of being loved» — loved above 
every thing else; when that existence which 
has hitherto been of little or no value to others 
becomes a part of the more active» more noble, 
more influential existence of a being 8U])erior to 
herself; when she is united to this being for 
ever» and even the future with all its uncertainty 
sccnis almost under the control of her happy 
destiny» — is it not indeed enough for so weak a 
creature ? Can she require any addition to such 
happiness? Yet there is another» even a 
grcîitcr blessing» in store for her. The birth 
of a child is the most exquisite happiness of all ; 
a happiness almost too great for the powers of 
enjoyment. She is overwhelmed by the mul- 
titude of new sensations crowding upon her» 
and her soul is bewildered amidst the charms 
difluscd over her existence. 

But however dcsinible it may seem that youth 
should be especially favoured ^ — that such a 
rich fund of gratitude towards God should be 
laid up as may prove a never-failing resource 
in the day of adversity» — is it equally so that 
every new pleasure should be then exhausted, and 
notliing left for after life? A jxiriod naturally 
too short has thus been voluntarily abridged» 
and by our haste to tie the marriage knot we 
often stifle sentiments which required time for 
their developement 
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It cannot be in obedience to any divine law 
that a young woman, who is yet giddy from 
the tmnultuous impressions of new pleasures, 
marries before she luis learnt to know herself, 
and l)Ccomes a mother before she can under- 
stand the happiness or the importance of this 
toucliing appellation. This undue rapidity in 
the succession of the most decisive and mo- 
mentous events in her life cannot fail to pro- 
duce an unfruitful anxiety, — a physical, but not 
mental, excitement. 

Henceforward the affections also keep pace 
no longer with the feelings ; so true it is that 
the divine intention is, so to speak, frustrated, 
and that an enemy has sown tares amongst the 
wheat The good, but more tardy seed of 
devotcdncss to others, is choked by the pre- 
cocious seeds of vanity and the love of pleasure. 
Amidst the bustle of the world, even marriage 
does not produce the efTect It ought to do ; the 
wife becomes a mother before she wishes, and 
Is apt to consider this event as an unwelcome 
interruption to her enjoyment; and though 
such imnatural feelings cannot be lasting, 
many happy hours have been thus lost, many 
gentle emotions and hopes of future wisdom 
dissipated. 

But how much more .satisfactory is it to 
observe the conduct of a young person who 
quietly yields to the Innocent impressions pro- 
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dttced by the progress of life. Withoat in- 
vesting her with any imaginary perfection, or 
with a degree of piety beyond her age, let us 
merely suppose her endowed with good sense. 
In her ca:^ the various periods of her existence 
have gradually succeeded each other ; the fruits 
of education and experience have not been 
prematurely gathered and laid aside; the va- 
rious branches of her instruction have been 
duly proportioned to each other, and have 
already, in some degree, been applied to the 
business of life : nature and society, presented 
to her in all their charms, have given a salutary 
impulse to her mind. She may indeed, for a 
moment, have been fascinated by the allure- 
mcnts of the world ; but the repetition of the 
same pleasures for a few successive years has con- 
vinced her of their real insipidity. With regard 
to her success in society, she has ascertained her 
own level ; her place in it, wherever it may be, 
appears to her fixed, and she aspires to nothing 
further. The world has no frcs*li expectations 
from her, nor she from the world ; and there- 
fore its attractions have faded away. 

But if, from amongst the unconcerned mul- 
titude by whom she is surroimded, some one 
capable of toucliing her heart should come 
forward and devote himself to her for life, 
then indeed will the greatest earthly happiness 
be in her power. Her mind will no longer be 
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distracted ; one fixed» predominant feeling will 
extend its influence over all her duties, over all 
the consequences of marriage. She will be 
truly a mother, because she is truly a wife; 
and these two affections will strengthen each 
other in her heart 

But who can describe the feelings of a 
young mother ? However lively the hopes on 
which she has been living, however exqubite 
the happiness she has pictured to herself, yet 
when she really possesses that infant which 
but an instant before did not apparently exist, 
and which is now destined to furnish occupa- 
tion for the whole of her future life, her 
wonder and delight are indescribable : no other 
occurrence affords an instance of such rapid tran- 
sition from suffering to joy, — no other blessing 
appears cither so sudden or so miraculous. 

It is a severe but salutary dispensation of 
Providence, which obliges women to purchase 
the title of mother at the expense of so much 
suffering. The title itself acquires from this 
very circumstance a more sacredv character ; and 
a tender pity is associated with the idea of woman, 
which leads, man to respect in the whole sex 
the image of the mother who gave him birth. 

But after the first burst of joy, the feelings 
of the yoimg mother vary a little, according to 
the sex of her child ; and so dee[)ly rooted is 
the idea of man's superiority in dignity and 
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liappincsfl, that eomething of regret ib mingled 
^ith them if the birth of a girl be announced 
to her. Yet as she contemplates her infant 
her heart becomes more and more touched : a 
deep feeling of sympathy, of identity with thb 
fragile being, takes ])osdcsâion of her mind. 
She trembles lest her child should have to bear 
the troubles which she has gone through ; she 
determines to make her wiser and better than 
herself: she shall indeed bean image of herself, 
but an image approaching much nearer to 
perfection. To these serious ideas, others of a 
more cheerful nature succeed, displaying at 
once the gaiety and the frivolity of the young 
mother. She looks upon her child as a flower 
to be cultivated — a doll to be dressed. Some 
remains of her childish feelings mingle them- 
selves with this commencement of maternal 
love, and her imagination already revels in the 
idea of the future success, beauty, and love of 
this infant. 

But if her first child be a boy, his mother's 
heart is filled with pride ; ishe seems entitled to 
a higher degi^ce of gratitude ; she has given a 
citizen to the state, a defender to his country, 
an heir to her husband, and a protector to her- 
self. Yet she cannot fail to be struck by the 
contrast between these grand titles and the 
little helpless crcature on whom she has be- 
stowed them. Wliilst contemplating this frail 
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treasure, ehe is agitated by emotiona of a very 
opposite kind; she seems to recognize in him a 
nature superior to her own, though subjected 
to a state of temporary humiliation ; she an» 
ticipates with a feeling of respect the future 
greatness of this object of present compassion. 
But whilst still confined to the quiet of her 
couch, with how many various thoughts is her 
mind agitated I What a task has she now to 
perform 1 How will she be able to accomplish 
the important duties which are assigned her? 
From the elevated point of view in which she 
is now placed, the noblest attributes of human 
nature are brought under her observation ; she 
must herself possess them all in order that she 
may communicate them to her child : she longs 
for a greater degree of piety, that the Spirit of 
God may sustain and invigomte her, and may 
also animate the soul of her infant, and incite 
it to the love of what is good. A strict ex- 
amination of her own character discovers to her 
faults which she would fain not transmit to 
her child ; she thus acquires the most powerful 
motive for correcting them, and innumerable 
good resolutions are formed and matured in her 
mind. 

One can hardly imagine any influence so 
favourable to the improvement of the cliaracter 
as that of maternal love. If marriage were not 
followed by maternity, its ameliorating power 
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would be oomiMiratively trifling. It would» no 
doubt, be ono stop towards self-forgctfulness ; 
but ovon in the tondcrcst affection perfect dis- 
interestedness does not exist It is enough for 
a husband and wife if tliey are satisfied with 
each other; they look only for rektive per* 
fection ; but when they have a child to bring 
up, the object they aim at is real, absolute jMir- 
fcction : it is God who is to be satisfied. 

The essence of marriage consists so entirely 
in an affection not only strong, but from its 
peculiar nature completely exclusive, that 
without it there can bo neither dcvotcdncss 
nor purity, l^ut how beautiful is that ma* 
ternal love which is capable of being diffused 
amongst so many without losing any thing of 
its strength 1 IIow does it enlarge the heart of 
woman, and, from being itself so vast, so power- 
ful, and so disinterested, enable her the better 
to understand the love of Gotl for his cixîatures I 
And as the number of her children increases 
her mind is continually expanding. There is 
a stamp of originality impressed on their se- 
veral countenances, minds, and characters, 
which at once declares them to be the work- 
manship of God. She sees more in her children 
tlian a mere repetition of two imperfect beings. 
She recognizes in them various features of the 
Divine image ; a mutilated image, indeed, but 
one which God himself has given us the means 
of repairing. 
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There is still one other advantage attending 
maternity. Impelled by an indefinable instinct» 
a wife will sometimes in the presence of her 
husband throw into the shade many qualities 
which she possesses, but which more generally 
fall to the share of man, and will seek only to 
display the graces of her sex. Her high rca* 
soning })owcr8, her understanding, and her 
energy remain for a time in obscurity ; but no 
sooner is she called uiK)n to act as a mother 
than all these qualities come fortlu In the de« 
fence of her children she will brave the great» 
est dangers ; as the instructress of her son she 
will inspire him with every manly virtue: pa- 
triotism, civil and even military hcroisnii 
every thing which tends to the glory of maUi 
will be felt and appreciated by her feminine 
heart ; and she who can at the same time pre* 
serve her own most delicate sympathies will 
present the best (lossible model of human na- 
ture. "NVe may here remark, too, that her wish 
for greater intellectual developement is not only 
natural, but must always be respected. As soon 
as she becomes a mother, her husband is de- 
lighted to sec how much infonnation she pos- 
sesses, and how desirous she is to acquire more. 
Nor is he singular in this feeling. When a 
woman seeks to increase her knowledge in order 
that she may be enabled to instruct her cliild, 

u 2 
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every one is interested in her undertaking, 
every one encourages her in it The value of 
all her virtues and all her talents is enhanced be» 
yond measure* when it is believed that she is to 
transmit them to her children. 
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CHAPTER DL 

OONCLUDINO PEBIOD OF YOUTH. 

At the close of that period during wluch the 
young mother who nunea her own diildren 
has sometimes felt the continual fatigue almost 
too much for her strength, a new existence 
seems to open before her. Thb season of irre- 
gular employment has no doubt been of use : 
her understanding has been strengthened by 
retirement ; good resolutions have been formed ; 
and when she has recovered her former activity 
her faculties will appear more fully developed, 
and she will apply herself with energy to the 
arduous task which lies before her. 

And all her energy will be required ; for she 
is now entering on that period of life when 
much more important as well as more numerous 
duties are presented to her. Very young 
children, who demand constant and .watchful 
care; a husband still in the prime of life, 
whose feelings, less impetuous than heretofore, 
require to be sustained by an aiTectionate con- 
fidence ; two families, to each of whom at- 
tentions must be paid; the arrangements of 

u a 
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her domestic economy ; — surely these duties, to 
say nothing of those of charity, friendship, and 
it may be, society, are amply sufficient to exer^ 
cise all a woman's faculties. She is, however, 
not easily disheartened ; she has zeal, and she 
possesses various tastes and feelings which will 
help her in the discharge of these duties. There 
seems to her plenty of time for every thing ; 
for in that season, which may be termed the 
summer of life, time, like the sun in June, ap* 
jKars to stand still 

In fact, between the age of twenty-four, and 
the termination of youth, the situation of a 
woman in society undergoes little change. 
Younger actors appear successively on the 
scene and attract attention ; but if she retain 
her agrceablcness, and especially if she prove 
herself superior to any thing like a spirit of 
rivalry, she will not only preserve her station 
in society, but this station will have been con- 
firmed to her by the opinion of the world ; and 
she will have acquired some additional advan- 
tages from that continual devclopemcnt which 
is always going on. lier reflections, and the 
experience she has already gained, will have 
given a solidity and justness to her reasoning 
lK)wers, wliich are seldom found in early youth. 

But as a young mother ought not to require 
society as a necessary resource, we shall leave 
it out of the question. The most essential 
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point 18» that amidst the various claims upon 
her time she should properiy regulate her 
course of life. 

Having formed to herself a correct idea of 
the degree of importance attached to her several 
duties, she must allot to each its due proportion 
of time. In order to do this she will be obliged 
to establish rules for the employment of each 
day ; but we are aware that objections may be 
raised to this methodical arrangement of her 
occuiMitions. "Who can foresee," it will be 
asked, " the occurrences of each day ? When 
circumstances arc so continually changing, how 
can any one be bound down to the constant 
performance of the same duties at the same 
hour ? A more important duty must frequently 
give way to one which is more urgent," 

We are quite ready to admit this ; but as it 
must be acknowledged that women often con- 
sider mere trifles of the greatest importance, 
and are too apt to be carried away by the 
feelings of the moment, it follows that even 
though they may be occasionally required to 
perform a more pressing duty, the regular 
course of their general life need not be dia* 
turbed by occasional interruptions. The rule 
they impose on themselves must be flexible, but 
at the same time elastic ; returning with the 
greater force to its original form the more it 
has, for a time, been bent out of it 

u 4 
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In further oonsidering this subject» we shall 
find that particular actions, of minor importance 
in thenisclvcsi sometimes require to be executed 
at a certain time, whilst others far more neces- 
sary, and of much greater importance, are inde- 
pendent of time. Women are very apt to be 
deceived on this point. Led away by the idea 
of what is urgent, they neglect what is im- 
portant, and are not sufficiently careful to 
guarantee the performance of those duties 
which must at all events be fulfilled. 

Hence it often happens that religious duties, 
of all others the most sacred, are sacrificed. 
There is, too often, something to be done 
instead of worshipping God. He is present 
every where, and at all times ; He is ever to 
1)0 found ; — a reflection which may be beneficial 
or injurious, according as it encourages or hin- 
ders our communion with Him. 

The power of habit is of great use in pre- 
venting the time allotted to devotion from 
being encroached on, more than is absolutely 
necessary, by cases of es|)ecial urgency. By 
imi>osing rules on ourselves and on tliose aroimd 
us, the a[)ix)inted hour for our devotional duties 
takes strong hold on the conscience. To be 
sure, this is making use of mechanical means ; 
but are we not equally machines, when we 
allow ourselves to be carried away in spite of 
our better judgment by the temptation of 
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opportunity» and when the fear of losing tho 
favourable moment for acoomplishing some 
particular object prevents our eeeing of how 
little importance tliat object is ? 

Beligious exercises may, however, be length- 
ened according to circumstances. And so it is 
also with other most important duties, which of 
themselves might occupy an entire life ; but if» 
after every involuntary omission, we constantly 
return to the performance of them, this proves 
that they have a deep and abiding hold on our 
hearts. 

Such ought to be the sacred duties of a wife 
and a mother. It is wisely ordained that these 
duties should scarcely ever interfere with each 
other, and yet in this respect a certain degree 
of watchfulness is necessary. Conjugal afTec- 
tion, so ardent and devoted in some wives, is 
in others so weak as to need much cultivation. 
The less this is felt as an involuntary instinct, 
the more necessary does it become to bring the 
will into action. 

The plea of necessity may indeed always be 
ui*ged on bcludf of nuiteruid cares. Children 
must, at wliatever sacrifice, be attended to ; and 
a mother who has no deputy must devote her- 
self entirely to them. And when this is ne- 
cessary her husband himself feels grateful for 
the cares she bestows on his children. But if 
he knows that his wife might have assistance. 
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and finds himself neglected for the sake of mere 
petty concerns, — if he has no longer a companion 
to whom ho can entrust the thoughts with 
which his mind is engrossed, he feels himself 
alone, and, becoming weary of his condition, 
seeks after some other mode of life. 

Let notliing, therefore, prevent your conti- 
nuing the friend, the companion of your hus- 
band ; throw aside all frivolous occupations, 
and raise yourself to his level. It is all very 
well to make him observe the increasing intelli- 
gence and feeling of his youngest children, and 
enjoy their playful gaiety and infantine charms ; 
but let hun see only the poetical side of in- 
fancy, not its physical aspect, which cannot fwl 
to be annoying to him. If his employment be 
so regulated that he has only a certain fixed 
time to bestow upon you, let him always find 
you then at liberty, and never allow yourself 
to lose any of these precious moments of inti- 
mate communion. If, on the other hand, he 
cannot arrange any thing beforehand, be always 
ready to attend his call ; show your children 
that you give him the preference to every 
thing else : the high place which you assign to 
him will in the end be most advanta^^eous to 
yourself. They will perceive that a supreme 
authority exists, which rules not only over 
them, but over you also ; and your government 
will consequently apjîear to them more gentle. 
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As regards your daughters especially, the idea 
of their father's superiority will, 'without ex- 
citing premature expectations, bestow upon 
them that education, with a view to marriage, 
wUch is thought so desirable. 

It cannot surely be necessary to remind a 
mother that much more of her time should be 
devoted to her children, even to the youngest 
of them, than what is merely necessary for 
their physical welfare. Time is requisite in 
order that she may gain their affection, become 
well acquainted with their dispositions, and 
prepare their minds to receive instruction. Let 
particultu: hours be set apart for their moral and 
physical education, and let these be as much as 
possible preserved from interruption; and let 
your children also have the benefit of any stray 
moments which you may have at your disiiosoL 

These moments, however, will often be clamied 
by other duties ; duties which a mother would 
be ai)t to neglect, should she undertake, what 
is indeed in its own nature impossible, to be 
constantly with her children. Such a plan, too^ 
would be injurious to the children themselves ; 
they will soon acquire a very exaggerated idea 
of their own importance, and a very low one of 
the vocation of human beings in general, if 
they imagine that they are to be considered 
before every thing else. They can learn the 
sacred nature of our obligations as human 
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beings only by seeing them fulfilled by their 
mother; it is therefore her interest to afibrd 
them an example in this respect How can she 
reckon on their filial love should they ever dis* 
cover that she has neglected her own parents, 
whO| whatever legal rights they might lose 
when she married, must ever retain those na- 
tural claims upon her which nothing but death 
can annul ? A daughter cannot throw oft* the 
duty of devoting hcrsclf to them, should they 
need her assistance. This is indeed a case of 
imperious necessity ; and we have before shown 
that the same may be ssdd also of cases of 
charity. Duties which might at first sight 
appear quite unconnected with a mothcr^s vo- 
cation, seem at once to belong to it when 
children can be interested in the performance 
of them. Their improvement is favoured by 
every good work which is accomplished, by 
every good impulse which is followed. Herein 
consists their true moral education. 

Hence it becomes especially necessary for a 
mother to regulate judiciously the employment 
of her children's time during her own occasional 
absence; and in doing tliis all her foresight 
will be required. How much judgment and 
penetration are neccssiuy to enable her to make 
a good choice of the person to whom she en- 
trusts them at such times I The attention 
which is now beginning to be paid to the 
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education of poor children in echoolB of various 
descriptiona will, it is hoped» facilitate this 
choica Mcanwlule it seems to us that a young 
wife might adopt some plan which would give 
her a better chance of success in this respect. 
If, as soon as she looked forward to becoming 
a mother, she were to take into her household 
a pupil from one of these schools, and bestow 
some pains in unfolding her mind and strength- 
ening her good feelings, she would thus easily 
gain her attachment, and might have some hope 
of being seconded hereafter in her views. Even 
should this plan not succeed, the future mother 
would at any rate gain the advantage of having 
exercised herself in the art of teaching. She 
would have been led to reflect on the difficulties 
of education, and would thus lessen the dis-' 
advantage of encountering them all at once, 
and when there is no time to be lost. 

But however successful we may be in our 
choice of a nurse, there must be some dis- 
advantages attending her constant and anxious 
attention, in addition to our own. It is not 
desirable that children should consider the time 
and thoughts of grown-up people as at their 
disposal; it is a much more useful lesson to 
teach them to dei)end upon themselves : in the 
first instance for their amusements, and after- 
wards for the fulfilment of particular duties. 

There are few things which require more 
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good «cnso than tlio Quumgomont of a house* 
hold. It IB no annmon nor trifling merit to bo 
nblo to promote tiio good of nil with the least 
passible KicriRcc of time, trouble, and expense. 
8lic Avho governs her hoiiBC pnidcntly and 
quietly obtains from her liusband, and her 
nliulc family, a de<;rcc of consîdemtîon whieh 
qunliticB, apparently much more striking, would 
nc^-er liave procured for her. 

The proportion of time rcquircil for thw 
pur|Xi8C millet Iw rcjTuliited liy differenco of 
ntuiUiun ; and it ie of great importance that a 
pro]icF eatiinato of it elioiild bo made. Kvery 
MluiilKin involves oiIut diilioM bûxiitoi ihecnrus 
of housekeeping; but in every eltiiul ion these 
care» exist ; and tliougli possessing appiircntty 
few charms, tlioy sometimes engross fur too 
much attention. Hence we find that some 
wives, when domestic troubles arise, are apt to 
forget tlicir huslianda and cliildrcu ; and tlint 
the chnraeter of others is rendered harsh by 
the keen intercut tlicy take in tliese Iiou»choId 
grievances. This, however, is not so much the 
ca.*e in the hifrhcv élusse», where an entire 
neglect of these cares is a much more common 
fault ; a negligence which, setting aside the oll- 
im]>ortant consideration of economy, is blame* 
able in other respects : it has an injurious effect 
on the conscience of those who practise it 
Abuses ought to be reformed, were it only on 
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iooount of that spirit of ordor and jusUoo on 
which all morality doponds. 

Devotion, consisting partly in family wor« 
ship, and partly in solitary prayer, — the oc- 
cupations of a wife, a mother, and the mistress 
of a family; — these constitute the obligatory 
duties of each day. Others there are, also 
obligatory, but not requiring daily observance ; 
such as those of charity and filial piety. And 
again there are other eniplo}rmcnts, not per- 
haps absolutely necessary, but far too useful 
to allow of their oini88iou in the arrangement 
of the duties of lite. Unless a young wifo 
keep up her fonner aociuirementH, and en« 
deavour to accpiirc froHli knowledge, nhe will 
soon lose all the advantage of the instruction 
she has received, and will become inca]iable of 
educating her children. One of the wisest re- 
solutions a mother can form is, to set apart a 
certain time for study. But on this subject, 
depending so much as it must do pn circum- 
stances, it is impossible to enter into any de- 
tails. 

How is it possible, in an existence every 
moment of which is so valuable, to satisfy what 
ore called the claims of society ? How can we 
allot any place to them in our plans of life ? 
To these questions we reply, that any thing 
which is desired by a husband, and is not in- 
compatible with virtue, becomes a duty; and 
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that tho going into eocicty, even when not a 
duty, mny ortcn be very dcBirable. It dooa 
not Bccm cxiwdicnt that a wife etiould entirely 
withdruw licraclf from thut eocicty in whidi 
her huâbnnd pnaxca much of his time; their 
common interest, ns well as tliiit uF lier children, 
Becins tu require thut she should make herself 
in eunic decree acquainted with the Bpîiït of 
tho times, by wliich men are so much influ- 
enced; nor would wc desire to forbid all amuse- 
ment to a young mother, even aa mere 
rccrcalion, or as a necessary stimulus; but we 
mutit say tliat she wlio, amidst such a variety 
of mure noble and interesting resources, lan- 
guisbci* For tho jjleasurca of the world, proves 
herself very unworthy of lier high vocation aa 
a mother. 

The yenend ]>rliieij>le, then, which wo would 
lay down witlt regard to the cniidoynient of 
time wuuld l>u, instead of trusting entirely to 
ouri^elven, to aeknowledj^o with humility our 
natund incouatancy, and to îniiKMC u^tun our- 
selves cert-un fixed laws. Such duties as are 
of daily reeurrencc may generally bo allotted 
to a certain hour, whiUt others will find their 
Iilacc nt lunger intervals ; b\it all require to bo 
guarded aguiust negligence or âckleness. We 
mightf on every reluming Sabbath, enter into 
a serious examination of the occupations of 
the past week, and of those which we propose 
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to oonelves for that which is commenoiiig. 
Thifli indeed, is an exercise of piety which 
should bo constantly performed ; and our only 
reason for particularly recommending it to 
young mothers is, that at a time when the 
greatest complexity of duties arises, there is 
also the greatest necessity for order in the 
regulation of them. How can we ever feel 
certain that a single duty is fulfilled, whilst 
there is nothing methodical in our conduct, 
but when, on the contrary, we are continually 
led away by the inclination of the moment? 

Wlicn will the value of time, both during 
the flying season of their youth, and the equally 
rapid periods which succeed, be duly appre- 
ciated by women? The importance of our 
external existence mnv diminish; Init for our 
internal existence, — for our own safety, how 
prccio\is are tlie years, the days, the hours of 
t\\U life ! Who can say what portion of eternity 
nmy doiHMul on ouch lionr of our pn\Hcnt ex- 
istence? No one can answer this question, for 
no mcai^urcment of spaces is applicable to eter- 
nity ; every thing there is without limits. How 
appalling would this tho\ight be, were it not 
equally true that every ho\ir nmy also \\c made 
the means of preparing us for a happy futurity. 
Let us, therefore, welcome and reverence these 
hours as blessings from Heaven, and let it be 
our anxious care that none of them shall here- 

VOL. III. X 
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after accuse U8. Each arrives -with a command 
from Grod to be executed, and then parses on 
into the depths of etermty, there to bear wit- 
ness for or against us.* 



CONCLUSION. 

We have now arrived at the termination of the 
period of youth; we have done with its affections, 
its imi)rc:««ion9, its ever frc^h hojtcs. Life has 
given all it has to bestow, and nothing is now 
to be expected but cither a rei)etition of its 
blessings, or, it may be, a series of unknown 
griefs. But if the soul, sustained by Divine 
aid, nmke such use of the education it has 
received from the natural course of events as 
to favour its eternal welfare, it will be con- 
stantly advancing to^Vards moral perfection; 
and since, acconllng to the Apostle, ** all 
things tcork together for good to those who love 
God^ let us sec what may be the result of their 
conjoint operation during youth. 

The first effect of life must have been an 



* ** Hours have wings, and, every moment, fly up to 
the Author of tiino, aiul carry news of our usa^ ; all 
our prayers cannot entreat one of them either to return, 
or slacken liis pace ; the mis-spcnse of every minute is a 
new record a;;aini<t us in heaven. Surely if we thought 
thus, we would dinniiss them with better reports ; and 
not sulfcr them either to go away empty-handed, or laden 
with dan;;erous intelligence.** — Bisuoi* Hall. 
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Qse deydopement both of the intellect and 
s affections. Innumerable objecta con» 
1 with our necessities have excited and 
iscd all the mental faculties; and those 
3 heart have also acquired fresh energy, if 
n have duly responded to the two appeals 
ssively made to her by Providence, — that 
i has led her to renounce her liberty by 
ring, and that which has excited in her 
t nn emotion of unknown joy at the sight 
îr first-born. The effect of these two 
lis must be the same ; each umst tend to 
^c the common centre of the alfectiona 
}yoiul tlic sphere of self. Maternal love, 
iiost disinterested of nil feelings, appears 
ially calculated to lead to entire self-for- 
Iness. But there is here a degree of de- 
1 ; the griefs and the pleasures of maternal 
tudc, wlien carried to an extreme, partake 
me measure of a selfish feeling. God does 
hoose to take us entirely out of ourselves, 
)t to draw us nearer to Himself; and this, 
tiust hope, will be the result of the last 
ition of life. 

id the preparation for this result has been 
going on. The seeds of piety were sown 
I curly age, but sensible and worldly ob- 
wcre then ruling in all their ^wwer. 
;ion, by invigorating the moral faculties, 
ircd a happy progress in the career of life : 

X 2 
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acting at once as a curb and as a spur, she 
bestowed on the soul, even in this life, zeal to 
fulfil duty, motives to resist temptation^ con* 
Bolation in trouble, tender and elevated feelings. 
But the soul was not created for this life alone ; 
and as the objects which favour its devclope- 
mcnt constitute also the bonds attaching it 
to a world which it must leave, it becomes 
necessary to remove them. After the education 
of blessings, that of privations begins. We 
were gainers by what we received, but we are 
much greater gainers by what we lose; since, in 
proportion as other things are taken from us, 
God reveals Himself to us more immediately. 



BOOK m. 

MATURB AND ADVANCED A0£. 

CHAPTER L 

COMMENCEMENT OP MATUBB AGE. 

The first years of the period we are now about 
to consider can scarcely be said to belong to 
mature age ; yet we are at a loss what name 
to bestow on that time of life which follows 
immediately on youth. The faculties of woman 
are still in all their vigour; it is in her ap- 
pearance alone that a slight decline of bril- 
liancy is perceptible. But can a new era in 
the destiny of an immortal being be marked 
by a change so insignificant in itself? Yet so 
has the world decided ; and she only who b not 
of the world can avoid experiencing at this 
time a feeling of melancholy at the downfall 
of her hopes. 

If the termination of youth in women is to 
be decided by the duninution of their external 
charms, it can never be fixed beforehand ; but 
when they have once attained the age of thirty, 
they should be constantly prepared for passing 
into a different situation from what they have 

X 3 
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hitherto occupied, and for entering on a period 
in which the progress of time is much less 
apparent. Unless rendered more rapid by ac- 
cidental circumstances, the advance towards 
maturity is almost imperceptible. Women 
differ so much in external advantages, and in 
their liability to be aifcctcd by time, that it is 
not always easy to assign any particular age 
to them. Their estimation in their family and 
in society is determined by the activity, in- 
telligence, and agreeable qualities they have 
prc8cr\'cd, and the date of their birth is for- 
gotten. Wo shall therefore, in our remarks, 
avoid designating any particuliur epoch, and, 
without making use of those delicately wonlod 
cxpn*!*î*îons which by tm*U8 lu/uit out, or con- 
ceal the progixîss of time, shall consider that 
we are speaking of women who, though still 
in the full enjoyment of all their iK)wers, can 
no longer have any pretensions to youth. 

If we take a general view of the course of 
life, it is evident that, during the first half of 
it, the prosjKîcts of women arc far more agree- 
able than those of men. The anxiety of 
choosing a profession, the dry and hiborious 
preparation which it requires, and afterwards 
the difficulties attending the entrance on its 
duties, afford a distasteful contrast to the na- 
tural inclinations of young men. On the other 
hand, the youth of women is more poetical;. 
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a pleasing harmony sccmB to exist between 
their wishes and their destiny. But when the 
spring-time of life is once over, the scene 
changes. Men have overcome the obstacles 
which arc at first presented by every vocation, 
and a prospect of continually increasing suc- 
cess is opened before them. They flatter thctn- 
selves with the hope of advancing rapidly along 
tlic imths of ambition! fortune, or glory. In 
whatever direction they view the future, it 
appears decked in the brightest colours; and 
even should their tastes change, they retain 
their liberty. 

Ilut how diflcrcntly must women l(M)k upon 
their lot, at Ica^t as long as thoy regard it only 
in a suporlioial imni of view ! They have either 
exhausted, or it is now tiuie for them to re- 
nounce, their most lively pleasures; all they 
can look forward to is the rei>etition of im* 
pressions which are continually growing more 
feeble. At tlie very moment when their fa- 
culties, from being more completely developed, 
become capable of comprehending a greater 
variety of objects, tlie world, with its promises, 
is witlidrawn from them. Tlieir soul still re- 
tains idl its youthful vigour; and having lived 
more regularly, and associated less with persons 
of depraved habits, they have preserved a 
warmth of feeling, a vivacity of imagination, 
which men seldom possess at the same age». 

X 4 
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Yet tho very moment when they be^ really 
to live, — - when, recovering from their previous 
giildincsë, tlioy walk more steadily, and possess 
bettcr^founded and more rational hopes of sue» 
ccssy is cxiictly the moment when they com» 
plain tliat they are less sought after in societyi 
and that even their domestic circle Iios become 
less interesting. . 

Such complaints are, no doubt, proofs of a 
trifling mind, ignorant of its true destination ; 
but wliy is it that they are so conmion? Be- 
cause it is on their external charms alone that 
women have been taught to depend for suc- 
cess, and their moral condition has been olmost 
entirely neglected. At eighteen, when every 
thing except beauty is still so imperfect, when 
neither their physical nor their moral strength 
has attained its highest point, they ore married. 
Hence their frequent wimt of all elevation of 
mind, and their conviction of the all-powerful 
effect of beauty ; and hence also the weariness, 
the vacuity, the regrets, and sometimes the 
errors of women, who have reached that danger- 
ous point where the road turns, and a totally 
different prospect oi)ens on them. 

In thus speaking, we are far from accusing 

either Providence, or the general laws of society. 

It is not intended that woman should feel the 

loss of youth so keenly ; and the existing order 

. of things might be turned to much greater od- 
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vantage ; but the infatuation of mani and the 
frivolity of mothon, havo given the prodoini- 
nance to inferior quolitied. Formed for loving» 
women havo been led to believe that it was 
to beauty alone they must trust for the hap- 
pinesâ of inspiringi and consequently of experi- 
encing, any tender emotions. Hence those out- 
ward accomplishments^ wUch should at best 
have been regarded only as the means, have 
become the cliief object ; and vanity, the most 
selfish of all motives, has become the ruling 
passion. 

But such a didi)Oâition is dearly purchased in 
the end The woman whose views in mar- 
rying have been entirely confined to the glory 
of the conquest, carries tlie same feelings into 
the whole coui'se of her life; in every thing 
cunsidering only the cttect produced on others. 
If her children are pretty and graceful, she 
regards them as ornainentid appendages: her 
sclf-câtecm, too, is flattered by the attachment 
of her husband, or by the distinction he enjoys ; 
and as long as her pleasure in these things is 
still fresh, she docs not perceive the advances 
of age ; but whcn,^ after walking for a short 
time on the level suinmit of life, she suddenly 
finds herself in the declivity, a painful cliange 
takes place in her feelings. 

From this summit of life she seems to take 
in her whole destiny at one glance. The past 
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offers nothing but r^rets, and the future ap- 
pears to her a wide and dreary waste» presenting 
no distinct objects, nothing from which she can 
promise herself any pleasure. Could we know 
what the greater number of frivolous women 
tMnk of their conditiouj we should find that 
even the most favourable circumstances of their 
life — their social position, their childreni tlieir 
lot as wives -^ every thing, in shoit, has lost its 
value in their eyes, now that they arc no 
longer young. Their several grievances may 
diifer in some respects, but all have one subject 
of regret in common; all are obliged to re- 
nounce many of their pleasures ; all feel that 
the attention they receive is no longer what it 
was. They are wearied of the world, but 
afraid of retiring from it. Wliat is to be 
done ? 

Such being the mistakes into which women 
are apt to be led by an undue self-esteem, 
surely it ought no longer to be their guide. 
What resources does it offer them when they 
begin to discover that their personal cliarms 
are on the wane ? Only such as are for effect ; 
they arc still desirous of acting some part or 
other. In times of political excitement they 
enter keenly into their husbands' interests, and 
even sometimes attempt to influence his con- 
duct, and in so doing coimuit innumerable 
blunders. 
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Let it not be suppoeed, however, that we 
wish to reduce women to silence in society, 
even when political questions arc discussed. 
They are' charged with a mission of peace and 
conciliation; and when impelled by a con- 
scientious feeling to uphold the sacred claims, 
of justice and charity, their influence is often 
most salutary. They alone possess that valuable 
tact which, by a single word, reculs good taste, 
reason, and humanity ; and when advanced in 
life, they liave both the right and the power 
to check, with gentle authority, the errors of 
younger women. In their presence no giddy 
young creature will venture to express that 
tender indulgence for suicide, that admiration 
of duels, or that taste for corrupt Htcrature, 
which would be treated by them with the 
utmost contempt. But in order to inspire 
respect without disturbing the ease of society, 
there must be a deep moral feeling, and an 
entire absence of every selfish motive. 

It cannot be denied that the transition from 
youth to maturity is not easily made. To a 
truly pious woman, however, or to one who 
loves, whose heart is filled with tender affections, 
this change is not difllicult. But as no human 
being can be said to be entirely free froin some 
degree of egotism and vanity, all ought to 
watch carefully over themselves. We must 
beware of being disheartened and depressed* 
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It is not enough to be wearied of the world» to 
foci the void which is loft by its deceitful 
pleasures, -r- the heart must be reanimated by 
the love of God, and of our neighbour. 

Let us not, however, despair even of a cha- 
racter in which these noble feelings seem lost ; 
for the goodness of the Almighty is infinite. K 
a woman who has passed the season of youth, 
and feels wearied of her existence, would view 
her situation with impartiality, she would per- 
ceive that her fancied indifference to every 
thing is not real. She is no longer pleased 
with the world, bccimse the world has become 
rcganlless of her remaining charms; but let 
her once more receive its honmge, and she will 
delight in it more than ever. That vanity on 
which she has hitherto existed languishes for 
want of food ; and hence arises a moral decay, 
a real disease, to be cured only by the most 
jKM'severing wntchfuluess. lUit how are the 
deoisiou and strength of mind required for this 
cui*e to be obtained ? 

Here we find the advantage of those religious 
principles which were inculcated in childliood. 
They have not, indeed, produced all the fruit 
which might have been expected; the heart, 
which should have been warmed by them, has 
been chilled by its intercourse with the world. 
But she who regrets the loss of her former 
religious fervour knows, at least, that she has 
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lost it : she cannot foel surprised that the Ood 
whom she has addressed only with indiifereiioe 
should have left her to herself ; but she is not 
aware how willing He still is to assist her. He 
is desirous at all times to draw her to Himself; 
He is at all times her Saviour. K her love for 
Him be cold, let her pray to Him to increase 
it ; if her fdth be weak, let her beseech Him 
to strengthen it. Let her follow with per* 
severance the path pointed out in the Gospel, 
and it will not be long before the love of duty 
will be revived in her breast, and be accom- 
panied by the love of life. That future, which 
her imagination had pictured only as a season of 
decay, will now appear to her a season of pro* 
gressivc iniprovenicnt. 

It may at first sight seem a little strange 
that, in the arrangement of the events of a 
woman^s life, her faculties should attain their 
highest point at the very time when so many 
objects of iutoix^st are witlidmwn from her. But 
we cannot doubt that this di8])ensation is wise 
and benevolent ; we recognize therein the never- 
failing goodness of the Deity. Is it not from 
these very objects of interest, the deprivation of 
which by many women is so keenly felt, that 
they are exj^sed to such manifold temptations? 
Having all their wishes antici])ated, and assured 
of receiving on every occasion either indulgence 
or approval, they considered all around them as 
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admirers. Surely it waa high time that such 
flattering deceptions should give way to a sys- 
tem of truth» and that a woman should rely less 
on the effect of her charms, and more on that of 
her moral qualities. The time is now arrived 
for her to give» instead of always receiving ; a 
life of activity, of devotcdness to others, is 
now her only resource; and unless she can 
occupy herself in some generous or useful pur* 
8int,.8he must sink into utter insignificance. 
Youth, from its craving for success, for ex- 
citement, for tender emotions, is so constantly 
desirous of pleasing, that it is only too apt to 
forget God. But having arrived at an age 
when we please less, and on that very account 
are less loved, we must needs return to re- 
ligion. And what does she then say to us? 
She tells us to devote ourselves to others for 
their good alone, looking to God only for our 
reward. 

As it is not possible to divide into definite 
portions that long jxiritMl of life which embraces 
the whole of maturity, — a period in which 
woman*» |K)wer of doing good has been di- 
minished only in some trifling respects, — we 
shall content ourselves with addressing the 
siune advice to all. 

And, fii'st, we would say, pray to God to 
deliver you from vanity, and seek in religion a 
constantly increasing support; you will tiiu 
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avoid every opportunity of reviving your 
vanity, and your hopes will be founded only 
on resources independent of the opinion of 
others. 

In the next place, beseech God to lessen in 
you that ardent and insatiable craving for 
affection with which your heart has hitherto 
been filled. When your prayers on tliis sub- 
ject have been heard, and the eager desires of 
youth are cahueil, you will acquire a freedom of 
thought and action as yet unknown to you, 
but a freedom accompanied by humility and 
resignation to the will of God. And in order 
that this tranquillity may continue, lay out for 
yourself a life of active occupation, allowing no 
time for the indulgence of the imagination. If 
possible, have some one chief object — some 
work to execute — which will employ all your 
leisure hours, in order that neither your time 
nor your thoughts may be wasted in a variety 
of futile undertakings. 

Happy she whom the goodness of God has 
surrounded with so many domestic interests 
that her occupations lie in her own family I 
Though her duties may be various, we shall, 
in the remarks we are about to make, consider 
her only in her maternal relation. It is aa 
a mother that she will exorcise the greatest 
influence on othcra, and make the ganUest 
advances towards the perfecting of her own 
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character. But to some women the maternal 
vocation is demed, and to none does it afford 
occupation for the whole of life. 

Of the twenty, or five and twenty years of 
a mothcr^s active cares for her children, the 
first ten or twelve have perhaps passed while 
she was yet young ; and when the later years 
of this period have also elapsed, those tender 
affections with which she is still animated 
having no longer any obligatory employment, 
often serve only to make her feel still more 
the present void in her existence. The ex- 
ercise of charity, on the other hand, in all 
its different branches, affords employment for 
every age, and almost every variety of dis- 
position. In considering this subject wo are 
led to advert to those unmarried females whom 
we may seem to have forgotten, and we shall 
perhaps find that their lives, so tmnquil, so en- 
tirely devoted to others, are far from being 
devoid of happiness. 

At the same time the dis{M)sitions and cha- 
racters of women are infinitely diversified ; and 
as, from the state of dependence in which they 
live, many paths which would seem to be open 
to them are not so in reality, we must, in order 
to secure them from a life of listlessness, endea- 
vour to furnish them with a variety of resources. 
We would, therefore, in such cases as do not 
allow of their rendering themselves useful in 
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active life, reoommend to them intellectual col- 
tivation as an inexhaustible mine of valuable 
occupations. No doubt it is desirable that they 
should already have been prepared, by early 
solid instruction, for such occupations ; but we 
believe that any person of good sense is capable 
of acquiring a relish for them. 

AVliat we understand by this last-mentioned 
resource will be explained hereafter; but it 
cannot for a moment be 8up}K)sed that we 
would encourage any vainglorious display in 
women of mature age. 
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CHAPTER n. 

MIDDLE AGE. — MATERNAL DUTIES, 

In our present remarks on tho maternal vo- 
cation we shall consider children only aa 
adjuncts» — as unconscious agents in tho per- 
fectîng of their mother's chumcter, which goes 
on improving in pi*o[)ortion to the cai*c she 
bestows on their education. In order to pro- 
mote their progress in piety, wisdom, and 
knowledge, she must herself be continually 
advancing in these attributes. Her situation 
is, perhaps, of all others that in which the 
necessity of sclf-watclifulncss is most deeply 
felt. "What a blessing is that irrepressible love 
which seems to spring up in a mother's breast, 
on purpose to urge her on towards the final 
end of her existence! Why should a feel- 
ing so energetic ever remain unfiniitful, use- 
lessly agitating a weak mind, without inducing 
it to form any salutarj' resolutions ? 

AVlien the ardent feelings of youth are in 
some measure subdued, those maternal emo- 
tions which were \\t first so niptm^ous also 
become moix3 ti*an(piil. Then it is that a 
mother — hitherto so free from any thing like 
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care — when called upon to begin the taak of 
instructing her daughters, finds her courage 
unequal to the undertaking. Prepossessed with 
the idea of her own incapacity, she endeavours 
to obtain a substitute, or entrusts her daughters 
to some establishment for education ; and even 
huagines that in so doing she is consulting not 
only her own interest, but that of her children. 
It would have been her greatest hapiuncss, she 
declares, to keep her daughters ut home ; but, 
with her own ign<»i*anee nii iiiany siibjeetn, mIio 
feels that she could nut educate them projicrly, 
could not bestow ui)on them those accomplish- 
ments which she sees acquired by young people 
who have been brought up at schooL Such 
scruples arc, no doubt, often sincere ; but they 
are not in general well founded. A truly 
religious mother would feel very differently. 
Except under particular and uncontrollable 
circumstances, she would never venture to 
confide to strangers the children whom God 
has entrusted to her: He has entrusted them 
to her in spite of all her faults, which must be 
known to Him ; but He has, at the same time, 
endowed her with a feeling of energy which 
forbids her to separate herself from them. 

And how painful must such a separation 
always be to a nuither ! She sends her child 
into a world where all the natunU relations are 

Y 2 
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destroyed ; where no ties of consanguinity» no 
domestic interests exist; where there is in- 
deed a governess, but no mother ; and where 
the fcarcdy yet loved authority of a father, is 
always wanting: where, too, apure and holy 
idea of marriage can scarcely be acquired, as 
children never witness the reciprocal afiection 
of a huslmnd and wife advanced in life, with 
whom this sacred union assumes a still more 
exalted character. And the girl who thus 
sees her own mother voluntarily giving up to 
others the care of her daughter's education, 
cannot but be ill prepared for taking upon 
herself a mother's duties. 

But this is not all. There is a still greater 
evil to be da^adcd by a religious mother. She 
dreads that spirit of rivalry naturally existing 
where so many girls are collected together, and 
still farther oxoitod by the stiuuilauts constantly 
emjïloyed in these estai )lishments. The same 
machineiy by which emulation is excited in 
boys' 8ch(H)ls is brought into play, and with 
far more jwrnicious ettect ; for whilst so ràany 
different careers are ojx^ned to men, one only 
is presented to women. All are anxious to 
please, all desire the same success ; they con- 
sider as rivals all who possess any means of 
exciting admiration. Hence it is that so much 
bitterness and envy, so many secret heart- 
burnings exist ; and hence too a deterioration of 
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mind» which even faults more gencrallj dreaded 
do not always produce. * 

Amongst the various motives which ought to 
induce a mother to take upon herself the im- 
portant task of education, we hardly venture 
to mention her own improvement; and still 
lci>iâ the necessity, at her age, of some one prin- 
cii)al occupation. Such reasons might ap)Hmr 
too «elfish ; and we would therefore speak only 
of the advantage to her daughters. We would 
point out to her that as God has placed the 
duties and happiness of a woman in her own 
family, it is for her ftuuily that she ought to bo 
cducatcil. We should be careful not to allow 
a link to be broken in that hidh)wed chain of 
dcvotcdncss, which, passing from generation 
to generation, transmits to future wives and 
mothers a ti^casury of pure feelings. 

Every mother, no doubt, hus faults and do* 
fieioncics ; but has she not al^o an ami)le com- 
peni$uti(m for these, — an inexhaustible tender- 
ness, which Icmls her to the living Source of idl 
our blessings ? Even should her piety become 
languid, maternal love is destined by God to 

* In speaking of the disadvantages of female schools, 
we must l)c understood as comparing them with an e<]u* 
cation conducted bj a good mother; for it cannot be 
denied that these establishments are not only india* 
pensable in the general order of things, but that in 
particular circumstances they afford a most valuable 
resource. 
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reanimate it How can her prayers be wanting 
in fervour, when it is for her children that they 
arc offered up? When we look on these frail 
beings, liable from their delicate organization to 
so much suffcringi — when we reflect on their 
responsible and immortal souls, as yet so weak 
and so easily led astray, we at once perceive 
that our only hope is in God. We feel that 
wc ourselves, our cliildrcn, our will, our souls, 
arc in His hand who rules over all ; and yield- 
ing up ourselves to his protection, we are per- 
suaded that the ssune Divine goodness which 
has bestowed our children upon us will be ex- 
tended over them and bless them. 

The mother, who acknowledges every thing 
as the gift of God, will not despair of her 
own powers ; or rather she will in nothing rely 
entirely on herself: she will forget herself. 
She considers herself only an instrument, and 
she rejoices that she is so. Her task will be 
all the better done from its not depending 
on herself alone for its performance. High- 
minded principles, of which she has hitherto 
had only a confused idea, become now clear 
and strong in her mind. Even her faults, 
the errors she may have committed, are no 
hinderance to the accomplishment of her work ; 
she is not ashamed of recommending to her 
cliildrcn virtues which she has herself ncfflccted 
to practise, duties wliich she has not fulfilled. 
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She feck that she has a sort of apoetolic misaion 
to aocompllsh, and she is urged on to enforce 
the most important truths without being arrested 
by a humiliating reference to her own feelings. 
How powerfully do the strongest actuating 
principles of our nature — religion and maternal 
love — promote the formation of morality ! 

But, it may be asked» will tliis be the case 
with regard to other things? — will these great 
motives be e(|ually cap:il)le of increasing a mo- 
ther's knowlcJgc imd her intellectual acquire- 
ments ? for it is in these res|)ects that she feels 
herself the mo8t unequal to the task of education. 
We still repeat, let her trust in God. Even in 
this case, assistance, internal or external, will 
be granted her, and she will be spared the ne- 
cessity of separating herself from her daughters» 
and removing them from under the paternal 
roof. For, in the first place, as the arrangement 
of their studies will be in her own power, she 
will always be able to keep in advance of them, 
and to acquire the knowledge she most needs. 
By these means she will retain for some time 
her superiority in acquirements as well as in 
age. She may afterwards accompany them a 
a certain way in their progress ; and when at 
last they pass beyond her, and the assistance 
of masters becomes necessary, she may, by taking 
lessons with them, both assist and encourage 
them. In so doing she has then only their in- 
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terest in view ; but she Utile knows how valuable 
the habit of appUcation thus acquired may hero- 
after become to her» when she is leftj by tlio 
rapid flight of time, in a state of isolation. 

The religious instruction, especially, which 
her daughters receive from others may be par* 
ticularly useful to herself. By being present, 
without taking any part in it, she will become 
acquainted with their opinions and ideas, and 
will thus be enabled aftcnvards to give to the 
instruction they have received a more precise 
and individual direction. And how delightful 
will these unreserved conversations be both to 
her and to them t 

It may be observed, too, that a mother who 
jmsses her life surrounded by her daughters is 
more likely to retain the affection of her hus- 
band. By her wish to moke all around her 
happy, she herself preserves that serenity and 
cheerfulness always so pleasing to the other sex. 
Tluinks to her endeavours, liis home is rendered 
agreeable ; the charms of conversation and the 
sallies of a lively imagination are encouraged ; 
pleasures of a quiet nature are habitually going 
on, and on particular occasions amusements of 
a more exciting kind are invented. She con- 
siders such occasions as affording a favourable 
opportunity of paying a tribute of gratitude to 
that God who is the bestower of all our plea- 
sures. The older members of the family seem 
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by such incidents to be restored for a time to 
the vigour of youth ; and to all they afford a 
temporary relief from worldly cares» and from 
tlie mechanical routine of dtuly occupations. 

We must not, however, overcharge the picture 
of the happiness of domestic lifc« Experience 
would too often be at hand to contradict us. 
Yet how beautiful do its features api)car when 
we take only a general view of them t What 
can be more delightful than to spend our life 
amidst a circle of friends on whom we can en- 
tiixîly rely, who are inspired by an involuntary 
aftection, rendered still more sacred by the idea 
of its being a duty ? Add to this, that it is the 
interest of all to render each other happy, and 
to persevere in the right pith, and we can 
hardly imagine any situation in which so many 
of the elements of haiipiness are combined. 
Happiness here, as in so many other situations, 
is frequently and in various ways alloyed by 
the misfortunes common to our nature ; but is 
there any condition of life exempt from these ? 
and is there any other equally capable of pre- 
serving us from the evils consequent on our own 
misconduct ? 

In spite of all the errors to which a mother 
is liable in educating her daughter, her aspir- 
ations after what is right are so constant, that 
her efforts cannot to fail to have a favoiurable 
influence on her own character. And this is 
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eapcdally tlio caso when she is not embarrossed 
by a complexity of motives, or by any atniggles 
of conscience But should a truly religious 
mother consider it her duty to introduce her . 
daughtci- into the world, the progressive im- 
provement in her own diameter will bo nrrc:jtcd 
by her nicntnl anxiety. Having upcnt aumo 
yours in oonipaTnt'ive retirement, ehc will often 
feel disgusted with society and its frivolitica. 
(ts nimwcmcnt? will nppcar to her senseless, 
linrdly justifiai >U', and ill ttuitcd even to tlio 
naliiral gaiety of yoiilli. Forgetting how dif- 
fert:iitly cicry tlihig iippcarcd to lier nt her 
dnuglitcr'a age, she now sees nothing but vanity, 
luxury, eofiuctry, and jealousies*, and attributing 
to a greater advance towards perfection what 
is often only the effect of less natural simplicity, 
she is apt to agitate nnd distress the pure mind 
of her daughter, and to inipress her with the 
idea of an unknown c\41, without communicating 
to her any salutary' impulse. 

But when a mother introduces her daughter 
into society, she most likely wishes that she 
sboidd acquire by experience some knowledge 
of life ; and she would therefore, we tliink, act 
more wisely in allowing her qwietly to obtain 
tliia experience. The slight and transient im- 
pressions of youlh me often strengthened from 
the importance attached tu them by older people. 
Above n\\, do not, by way of countemcting the 
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effect of worldly pleasures, distress and humble 
your child. It may be that Ood will hereafter, 
by means of some little disappointment, lead her 
insensibly to withdraw from the world and re- 
pose her wearied spirit on Him ; but He alono 
ciui do this. Any human voice, even that of a 
mother, will irritate but not correct, and may 
substitute a permanent for a temporary evil. 

Again, we sometimes find a mother resuming 
all lier former vanity when she sees her daughter 
in the midst of a brilliant circle. After fearing, 
perhaps, in the first instance lest the world should 
have too many charms for her child, she soon 
begins to fear lest her child should not have 
charms enough for the world; and by these 
distracting and opposing thoughts she is led into 
continual inconsistencies of conduct. 

Thus it is, that by this late experience of life 
affoixled us by our cliildren, we Icam to judge 
of ourselves with impartiality. In retirement 
we are apt to be deceived in our self-estimation; 
but when excited by more active interests, wo 
jKîrceivc that our progress as yet is far from 
what it should be. Returning, then, with in- 
creased humility to God, we become reconciled 
to the idea of our children also undergoing some 
trials. Having taken every precaution that 
wisdom could suggest, we are not troubled at 
the effect of such scenes as are calculated to 
display their disi)ositions. If we have inspired 
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thein with a genuine feeling of pietj, it is 
desirable that they should thus learn to know 
themselves. 

Such considerations, however, are allowable 
only after the events which were at our dis- 
posal have taken place. Human prudence 
must never be neglected during the time of 
deliberation; for though its short-sighted and 
confused views cannot penetrate beyond the 
threshold of eternity, it can form a tolerable 
judgment of the events of this life ; and during 
this life parents are responsible for their children. 
Tlie anxieties, therefore, of a mother, when her 
daughter is about to be married, are very natu- 
ral ; and though frequently too keen, and too 
much influenced by worldly feelings, they may 
sometimes, from this very ciivumstanco, enlighten 
her as to the cohseqxienoes of any particular pi*c- 
I)ossossion. An imagination so easily alarmed 
may serve as a counteraction to that natural 
partiality which a mother feels for the man 
who is attached to her daughter. 

It is a satisfaction to her to detcnuine the 
destiny of her cliild ; to entrust her to the cure 
of a younger and more vigorous protector. Her 
task as a mother is accomplished ; and her heart 
begins to feel the soothing though melancholy 
security of old nge. After parting with her 
last daughter, the brilliant tints of life pass oif 
into a soberer hue ; but if her husband be yet 
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■pared to her, she still possesses an object for 
the exercise of devoted affection. Notwith- 
standing all the modifications which may be 
brought about by time» there b no relationship 
which suifers so little from its passage through 
life as that of a wife. In this holy connection 
a woman enjoys the happiness of being still 
needed; her maternal vocation, on the other 
hand, seldom offers more tlian a reflection of the 
past. 

The influence of the jNist on the present is 
mdccd generally very great when women are 
no longer young. Their fate was decided in 
years long since gone by, and their present 
happiness depends on the feelings then fostered. 
At an nge when slie has no longer any thing to 
hojM) for herself, what an advantage it is for a 
mother to Ihî able to divest herself of all per- 
sonal eonsidenitionst She can then njoîcc when 
she sees her beloved daughter's aflection trans- 
ferred to another ; she can resign her influence 
over her without regret, and learn to take an 
interest in events which are decided without 
any reference to her judgment, llequiring no 
•xtraoixliuary proofs of h)ve fix)m her chiltlivn, 
he has their truest affection. Her ever ix^ady 
ympathy, her cxjicrience, her devotion to their 
ntcrcsts, all lead them to have recourse to 
icr for assistance and consolation in their hour 
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of need She continues the centre of all the 
domestic concerns, preserving harmony, and ex- 
ercising a regulating power in the family circle. 
Yet the idea of such influence, uncertain too as 
it must be, ought not to engage the thoughts of 
a woman as she advances in life. The hope of 
still acting an imiK)rtant part might be apt to 
revive her self-love, and would be at variance 
with the spirit by which she ought to be actu- 
atcil. 

We might follow a mother still farther in 
her career — might show how she is sometimes 
called uiK)n to resume her active duties, and to 
take the place of her daughter in educating her 
gmndchildren. But it would be almost im- 
possible to disentangle the complexities of this 
second set of relations, which presents the 
maternal vocation to us under a gentle and 
deceitful form, — when we seldom venture to 
express our affection by actions, and must 
ourselves respect, and cause to be respected by 
others, the superior authority of parents who 
are our own cliildren. Amidst such a variety 
of obstacles, how much prudence and judgment 
aiHî necessary in oixlcr to i)i'(>ducc any good 
effect ! Notliing but a total freedom from 
selfishness can preserve us from that culpable 
weakness wliich so often makes a grandmother 
careless both as to the means she employs, and 
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as to the eflfect of her indulgence, proyided she 
can make herself loved. 

In most of the relations of life the interests 
of older women are little more than a par» 
ticipation in Uie interests of those who are 
younger. Events» by which they themselves 
were for a long time agitated, are again taking 
place before them, and tlieir sympathy is again 
excited. But the cflect of tho$c wordly scenes 
becomes daily less (Mwcrful, and before long 
gives way to a feeling of solitariness, which is 
now to bccHHue the subject of our attentive 
consideration. 

For it cannot be denied that even motliers 
are not exempt from tliat isolation wliieh is the 
lot of most women when advanced in years. 
Their children are dispersed — the several 
vocations, the mode of life, tlie tastes of the 
young, no longer harmonize with the habits of 
age, and they separate, though retaining all 
their affection for each other. Hence solitude, 
either of situation, or of the heart, becomes 
the lot of many women, and is too often 
accompanied by a feeling of depression, if 
not of unluippiness. But our object is to 
sliow them that they still |X)ssess great re- 
sources; that even in the most desolate state 
God does not abandon them; and tliat the 
moral dcvelojKment, of which they are always 
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BUBocptible» maj prove the flouroe of innu- 
merable and hitherto unimagined interesta. 
Such things as the eye hath not seen^ nor hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive, have 
been promised by God himself to those who 
love him. 
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CHAPTER m. 

OB8BBVATION8 ON MIDDLE LIFE CONTINUED. —*> OH 
THE EXERCISE OP ClURITY AS AN OCCL^ATION 
FOB WOMEN. 

Charity, in the most enlarged meaning of the 
word, is a feeling with which woman is more 
particularly inspired; it is never absent from 
her breast. It accomjMinies her into society 
when she there seeks to tranquillize her agitated 
mind, or to divert the painful emotions of her 
heart ; and even in her own homo, where the 
engrovssing nature of individual affection might 
seem to leave no room for a more comprehen- 
sive fcclinj]f, its gentle character is recognized. 
It corrects disproi>ortionate attiichments, tem- 
pers our feelings when toc^ ardent, and softens 
them when too bitter and irritating. 

But we arc not now called ujxm to consider 
charity in this wide sense. The feeling which 
is conuntm to every C(mdition of life, — which 
tteardh nil thlmfs^ Mivvrth all thhiffs^ hojwth ail 
things ; — this charity ought to be the soul of 
our existence, and our present object is to 
give it a proper direction. We are desirous of 
drawing the attention of women to one prin- 
cipal occupation, which may prove a source of 
VOL, 111. z 
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interest to them in the absence of more urgent 
duties. Charity will then assume the character 
of benevolence ; at least, if we bestow on this 
word a decidedly religious meaning, and if, 
amongst the other benefits which it seeks to im*- 
))art, the sanctification of the soul be included. 

This is not an age which is deficient in 
external acts of beneficence ; but it is deficient 
in that spirit which should be infused by 
Christianity. Excited by mere worldly mo- 
tives, beneficence has become more and more 
distinct from charity ; occupied solely with the 
relief of physical wants, the moral condition of 
its objects, their mental distresses, have been 
overlooked ; and in thus forgetting its religious 
vocation, it 1ms lost its soothing and consolatory 
influence. 

Yet the sacred character of charity might, 
by the assistance of truly religious women, be 
once more restored to benevolence. They seem 
peculiarly fitted for communicating a feeling 
of mutual sympathy amongst the children of 
one common Father, whose love extends alike 
over all. 

If we desire to improve the moral condition 
of the poor, we must, no doubt, begin by 
relieving their bodily wants. It is therefore 
the duty — the urgent and indispensable duty 
of the rich, to be libellai in their assistance 
to the poor ; and as women have not only the 
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moet time at their disposai, but are generally 
the best inclined, the best suited by their dis- 
position for the office of relieving distress of 
every kind, why should not their assistance be 
sought in the performance of this common 
duty? 

How this duty is to be performed is a great, 
and hitherto unconquercd difficulty. Though 
all public charities are unavoidably attended 
with many and great disadvantages, yet we 
fear they arc ncccssarj\ In the present state 
of society, private charity would not be cither 
sufficiently ccrtnin, or sufficiently abundant* 
Individuals distrust themselves. Feeling that 
they are apt to be partial, their charity is 
either samty or unseasonable ; and it would 
almost seem desinible that it should for some 
time be confined to assisting institutions al- 
ready established. But would it not be an im- 
provement to such institutions if they could be 
made more nearly to resemble private charity 
in their manner of bestowing relief? 

We are far from desiring any [mblic function 
for women ; but in those countries where the 
charitable institutions are under no legal re- 
straint, it would seem that women might con- 
stitute a very valuable medium of communica- 
tiou between the administrators of tlie charity, 
who are lK)und by strict rules, and the unhappy 
beings who arc the objects of it. Knowing 
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how easily thoir compa<«ion is excited and 
tlicir confidence gained» it might not perhaps 
be expedient to leave to them the apportioning 
of the funds ; but if the nature and amount of 
the asâUtance to be given were fixedi might 
they not be the distributors of it? Acting as 
representatives of the wealthier classes, they 
would thus be the means of impressing a more 
pleasing idea of these classes on the minds of 
their i>odrcr brethren; and how nmch good 
would they themselves effect by frequenting the 
cottages of the poor ! 

Nothing is less regular in its manifestation 
than the feeling of gratitude. It depends not 
80 much on the extent of the benefit conferred» 
as on the kindness of heart by which it has 
been prompted. It is seldom excited by 
hearing of a number of i>ersons having joineil 
together for the 8upp<^rt of some charitable 
institution ; but let an individual show a real 
interest in his pcwr neighbours, and symi)athizo 
in their troubles, and it is inunediately inspired. - 
And woman, particularly, when connnissioned 
to carrv assistance to them, would do it with a 
delicacy and gentleness which could not fail to 
excite feelings of gratitude. A caress be- 
stowed on their children, or a trifle added by 
herself to the aid she brings from the public 
fund, would at once gain their affection^ Wo- 
men undei*stand how to give pleasure, wliich 
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U quite a different thing from giving nlms» 
but perlmpa oven more efficacious in touching 
the heart* 

It would seem as if in one very hnportant 
res^x^ct a greater degree of liberty had been 
gnmted to women tlian to men ; perliaps as a 
sort of compensation for the other numerous 
rcdtmints imiH>sed uiK)n them. They feci 
much lc8s awkwardness in attempting to re« 
licve mental distresses. A sort of tacit under- 
standing) perhaps a cci*t(ùn bluntness of cha* 
ractcr» prevents men from inquiring into those 
griefs which spring from the heart. They 
neither express, nor suppose these. Women 
alone are able to speak of their feelings ; can 
relate what consolation in their distress, what 
aid iu their trials, they have derived from their 
trust in the gooilness of God. And thus a 
feeling of sympathy is at once excited between 
the children of the same Heavenly Father. 
And what an oi)portunity is thus aiforded of 
leading the poor to love the Holy Scriptures, — 
of [H)inting out to them the consoling promises 
therein contained, and of convincing them that 
they have indeed a Saviour ! 

Without waiting for an official ap|x>int- 
ment, women have obeyed the dictates of con- 

* ** He thnnkcd me much for what I said was sent. 
But 1 knew well his thanks were for my tears.** 

Philip Van Artevelde. 
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Bcicnco; and varioua charitable aasocnationB 
have been formed by their efforts. Many, 
from every eltuation in life, have ^vcn a 
helping hand to them, as far us their maternal 
and other domestic duties would allow ; but the 
moat active part has naturally been assigned to 
unmarried women. Here they have found 
their true vocation ; — a generous and useful 
cnipluymcnt for an existence unfettered by the 
ctaiiiid of more imperative duties. Wiy ehould 
they be discouraged in these noble occupations, 
whence St) umch good must ensue both to 
themselves and others Î Men have, no doubt, 
ft right to prevent their wives ond daughters 
from joining asuociutions if tliey do not approve 
of theiu ; but surely unnmrricd women, who 
are i>.i3t tlio period of youth, may be indc- 
jtcndciit of their control. 

Less shackled than nny other hiuiinn beings 
by worldly chains, an iniinnmcd wuman is, 
more than any other, to be ri'gnrdcd m an im- 
mortal being; — moro directly in communion 
with her God. Oh, let lier enjoy tlie me- 
lancholy privilege of her solitary state and her 
loss of youth I Let her u.^c this privilege 
mwlcstly, but do not prevent her using it. At 
every ago her character ni> a woman imposes a 
degree of reserve on her conduct : a respect for 
the usages of society nuist be maintnincd ; but 
let it be free from any athnixture of fear. Let 
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not humility be used as an excuse for indolence ; 
and» above all» let it not be brought forward aa 
a cloak forthat personal sensitiveness which is 
wounded by the slightest notice. The dignity 
of mature age consists not so much in avoiding 
observation» aa in not supposing that we are 
observed. She who thinks only of acting ag 
in the sight of God» will neither wish nor care 
to be seen by others. 

Faithful to their vocation» women» married 
as well OS single» have joined together in be- 
stowing their chief interest on the very young 
children of the poorer chu^ses; and in the 
schools established for them, both that instinct 
which is natural to all women» and that ex- 
perience which is peculiar to mothers» will 
always find useful employment. But it should 
never be forgotten that a woman's influence is 
entirely personal ; and unless this influence be 
judiciously distributed in these associations» their 
time will be wasted. To very young children 
especially an individuid influence of this kind 
is quite necessary. 

Here we see the application of that great prin-* 
ciple Avhich has been insisted on by Chalmers. 
In his opinion an undertaking must be narrowly 
circumscribed in order to be executed with zeal 
and success. That task which is the most 
strictly defined is best performed. It is there- 
*fore very desirable» not only that every asso- 

X 4 
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flociation, but that every member of it, should 
have a limited and distinct department; so 
that, in a town for instancOi the object should 
be the improvement of a single district» or even 
a single street ; and that the exertions of each 
individual should in like manner be defined, and 
restrained witliin certain bounds. Such a mode 
of proceeding would be exactly suited to tho 
vocation of woman. 

Our hope is that, in the end, nothing will be 
overlooked by the active benevolence of women ; 
but that they will take into their consider- 
ation the unhappy of every condition. Innu- 
merable associations for charitable purposes are 
every where formed, and every possible method 
of doing good seems called into action by their 
kind feelings. It is not often that they have 
. large funds at their disposal, but they make 
every tiling useful. The elegant works of their 
industry, the various results of their talents, 
all are put in requisition ; and the object of 
all their undertakings is the ditiusion of true 
piety. 

In thus proposing the exercise of charity as 
a desirable resource for women who have 
passed the age of youth, we have puqx)acly 
avoided speaking of the advantages it oflers to 
themselves: it seemed to us that they would 
enter more thoroughly into the true spirit of 
this heavenly vocation, if it were divested of 
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any idea of self-interest. If adopted either aa 
a mode of getting quit of their time» or from 
motives of vanity, or even with tlie hojie of 
inspiring feelings of gratitude, they will be 
sure to meet with painful disapjiointments. 
Unless their views be perfectly disinterested, 
they will not only fidl in gaining the aiTcction 
of the poor, but will destroy their own peace 
of mind. Whilst engaged in the arduous task 
of doing good we often meet with so much in* 
gratitude, and are often conscious of so many 
errors in ourselves, that only a pure and humble 
spirit, which leads us to hope nothing from 
man, — to consider ourselves as having no merit 
in the sight of God, to seek the good of our 
neighbour without a thought of self-interest ; — 
only such a spirit, in short, as ought to ani- 
mate a truly Christian woman can support us 
in the tai<k« 

Considered in this light, charity acquires a 
{Mwerful authority over us. As the ordinance 
of Ciod, it is a law, — ^^a duty; but as it relates 
to oureclvcs, it is a feeling, — a {NUision, — a 
bright, and yet trancpiil glow, which excites 
without agitating the heart, — which borrows 
from our nutuml inclinations their vivacity, 
their watchfulness, their anxiety, whilst it 
preserves its own heavenly purity and peace. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

ON UTERABT PURSUITS AS AN OCCUPATION FOB 

WOMEN. 

No occupations seem so natural to women» so 
well suited to their feelings and their mental 
faculties, as those of which we have been 
speaking. If their time be fully employed in 
the cares of a family, and in the relief of the 
unhappy, nothing more can be desired for them. 
There can never be the same satisfaction in 
endeavouring to trace out a road for ourselves, 
as in following the path marked out for us by 
God himself. The woman who has been 
enabled to devote herself entirely to the fulfil- 
ment of a sacred duty feels no listlessness, no 
uncertainty. Hence a life of dcvotcdness to 
others, even though accompanied with many 
privations and disappointments, appears to us 
the happiest this world affords. 

Such a life, however, does not fall to the lot 
of all women. How many are there before 
whom every path sccins closed, — who feel them- 
selves useless in their own family, doubting 
whether their devotedness is acceptable ! How 
many are there who, even in situations where 
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J might be Buppoeed to enjoy freedom of 
on, are yet kept in thraldom I The weakest 
isy though pcriiaps imposed by friends or 
tions who have themselves no need of their 
ices» are capable of restraining them in 
exercise of charity. It is not in the dis- 
tion of women to brave the opposition of 
lion; and when destitute of any natural 
Ic, they are deterred by the merest trifle, 
tir attempts to do good are thwarted in 
:y possible way : that i>crsonal intercourse 
1 the poor, by which alone their hearts can 
ouchcd) is rendered difficult to tlicni, or is 
ndcdy they are told, with inconvenience; 
r joining in any association with other 
nen is blamed or ridiculed. All that is left 

them is to perform an occasional act of 
rity, or to bestow a donation on some cha- 
ble institution. But can any salutary impulse 
bus given to their existence ? 
\^c may remark, too, that whilst unmarried 
lien, or married women who have no fa- 
cs, are seldom allowed freedom of action, 
J arc, at least in the higher classes, left at 

liberty to do nothing; their indolence ia 
Dr op]H)sed by opinion. And it is only 
in they complain of ennui, that the existenco 
I spirit of mental activity which craves em- 
i^ment begins to be suspected. 
L'hcy are then told that they, have been 
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carefully educated; tliat tlioy possess talents 
which they should cuItUnto ; that they must 
unprove their mindsi increaso their knowledge ; 
that all the treasures of science and literature 
arc oj)en to them. 

Let us inquire how far these various re« 
sources can be made available, after the season 
of youth has passed away. Let us, however, 
remember at the same time that the question is 
not as to the temporary employment of the 
present moment» but that we are seeking for 
the means of hnparting an interest to what may 
be a long period of life. In order that a woman 
may not feel time hang heavily on her hands, 
and that she may not follow an uncertain path 
in this world, she must have a determined 
object. She will then form regular habits ; she 
will never feel that hesitation as to the employ- 
ment of her time which inevitablv leads to 
idleness; she will escape that feeling of listlcss- 
ness, so frequently the source of sin, if not in 
itself a sin, and which is both the cause and the 
proof of moral deterioration. 

It is very seldom that the cultivation of the 
fine arts would answer the end we have in 
view. It U only under very |)eculiar circum- 
stances that they can be any thing more than a 
recreation in the daily life of a woman of 
mature age. We are far from wishing to cast 
any reproach on recreations. They are indeed 
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neoeesary to our weak nature; nc<M>68ary in 
order to rcBtore tho equilibrium of the soul, 
and to prc8or>'e tho elasticity and pcrcnîty of 
tho mind. Considered in this light these artB 
nrc extremely valuable, and the neglect of 
them is much to be regretted. But considered 
OS an important occupation, imlcss in the case 
of such superior talents as cannot fail to assume 
their due rank, they are seldom destined to 
outlive youth, 

Exjxîricnce has indeed already decided thin 
point. Commpni)lacc talents are soon ex • • 
hausted; the advantage derived from their 
exercise is soon outweighed by the increasing 
difficulties in their execution. The voice loscd 
its clearness, and it is not always easy to 
procure good musical instruments. In drawing 
the necessary apparatus is often troublesome ; 
and it frequently hajïpcns that when a drawing 
is finished we are at a K)ss what to do with it, 
and that s(unc more conunon and useful pro- 
duction would have given more pleasure. In 
short, unless a woman has valued the art for its 
own sake, and not moi'cly as the means of ex- 
citing admiration, she may ])erliaps still have 
recourse to it as an occasional amusement, but 
not as a continual interest in life. - 

But iiitcllcctual studies have a much higher 
value; they bring into exercise fa;cultie8 sus- 
ceptible of a much greater dcvelopement, and 
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capable of every species of împrovemcnt They 
give a salutary direction to our thoughts, and 
afford subjects for meditation during our manual 
occupations. In such a wide field» however, it 
is essential to choose some one subject, and 
keep to it But this choice must necessarily 
depend so much on circumstances, and on the 
nature of individual minds, that it would be 
hu])0âsible to lay down any rules for its di- 
rection. At the same time we do recommend 
one thing, — that it should always be a real 
study, one whîcli rcquii*es applicution, and af- 
fonls materials for mental labour. It miglit, 
j)crhaps, seem moixî agreeable to skim the 
cream of every subject, without giving our- 
selves any further trouble; but this' would 
entirely defeat our object. A feeling of want 
of occupation and a vacuity of mind would 
soon be revived : the law which enforces on us 
the necessity of working cannot be transgressed 
Avithout moral disorganization ; and hence arises 
that restlessness, that meddling disposition, in 
short, all those faults of which women are so often 
accused. A task must be prescribed, and the 
will interested in its performance ; then life b 
well regulated, and recreation^ are properly 
enjoyed. AVhcn the miiHl has been really 
exercised, we recover a sort of moral energy, 
which shows itself in every thing we un- 
dertake. But even then we must confine 
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dyes within oertûn limité ; we must pro- 
to ourselves some definite object, and 
aps notliing would answer our purpivse so 
as one which partook in some degrto of 
lature of an investigation, 
iic spirit of research — the simple wish, to 
ire a complete knowledge of a certain 
Kst» is easily excited ; and hence it is that 
)oon become interc8te<l in an employment 
h might in the fii*8t instance be arbitrarily 
on, and it becomes at last almost a necessary 
of our existence. 

lie study of rcligious history and literature 
Id of itself aiVoixl an object well worthy 
attentt(»n of c\'ery truly Christian woman. 
Id any thing be more natural than for her 
cvote her leisui'C time to the consideration 
hose subjects which are in a more solemn 
ncr presented to her during the hours of 
^tion ? It cannot be denied tliat the spirit 
he age, as well as their own particular in- 
itions, would be more likely to attract 
len towanls other subjects; their interest 
be more excited by viurious questions re- 
ig to politics and i)oliticid economy; but 
\ on this very account that we are anxious 
)ropo8e for them an entirely diflercnt lino 
tudy. 

L woman may indeed be so situated as to 
:icipate not only with pleasure^ but with 
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apparent success, in Uifl impulse which lends 
man to take pleasure in buBinesB. But, ge- 
ncnilly speaking, it is for better for tlicni to 
dûirnÎM from their minds evciy thinf^ which 
would be likely to excite their ininginntion, and 
to avoid any participation in the heated dis- 
cussions of men. This is more eei>ecially the 
case at the ago which we are now eonsidcrinfi. 
Few women perhaps attidn to it without having 
had their feelings or their «elf-esteem more or 
less woimdcd; and what a blessing it must 
' then l>c to retreat from all such regrets and 
recollections, and to have a resource which will 
afford to their etill active minds objects calcu- 
Intcd at once to calm and to exercise them ! 
Snch n resource we would have them taught 
by their previous education to find in the etudy 
of the phenomena of nature. One powerful 
interest, hitherto little known to women, would 
he excited by this occupation — a hope of con- 
tributing in some slight degree to the advance- 
ment of science. In moral studies, any n\f 
pronchcs to truth, or any ingenious views 
which might strike thcni, would be easily lost 
sight of in the general vagiicness of the subject ; 
but) ill the natural sciences, every observation 
of a new fact is a discovery, however trifling, 
and forms an additional link to remmn for ever 
fixed in the great chain. Nor U any very 
profound learning necessary to enable them to 
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aspire to saoh Baooess. Any wéU-lhformed 
man» would ho tako the trouble, might easSlj 
oxplidn to women how they might, with a Uttle 
study, follow out a variety of useful investi- 
gations. But in order to do this with energy, 
they must be animated by no other desire than 
that of discovering the truth. And why should 
they not feci this desire, and, instead of passing 
so much time either in idleness, or in equally 
idle occupation, follow some of these quiet and 
useful employments ? 

Merc selfish pleasure would then no longer 
be the object of their actions; — their views 
would be disinterested. The difference be- 
tween an occupation undertaken solely for our 
own gratification, and one which derives its 
interest from its tendency to benefit others, can 
hardly be conceived. Give, then, to woman 
this higher motive: propose to her to assist in 
some one of those great undertakings to which 
men of superior talents have so frequently de- 
voted themselves ; and even if her efforts should 
produce no external result, they will have en- 
nobled and animated her existence ; and though 
in the present state of things women certainly 
would not be capable of organizing any great . 
system of study, yet as we hear constant com- 
plaints from scientific men of the want of more 
obser\'ations with regard to a great variety 
of facts, would it not be possible for them 

VOL. III. A A 
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to have rccouTH to the active, uûduous, and 
willing oBsistonts they might have in intelligent 
women? 

I leave it to more competent judges to point 
out both desirable objecta and the best rond to 
them, and to explain in what manner women 
could be employed aa labourera in the extensive 
field of science. It is a subject which would 
uflbrd matcrinia for a must useful work. 

In all these rcacnrchcs, however, it must be 
ncknowledgcd that women would only imper- 
fectly snpply the place of men ; but there are 
others for which they appear particularly well 
suited. Fur instance, the observation of the 
extcmnl signs by wliicli the moral feelings nre 
manifested, — an investigation connected both 
with natural science by its examination of facts, 
and witi» psychology by its study of tlic mind, 
— seems peculiarly adapted to the nature of 
their faculties. 

We liave frequently alluded to the quickness 
with wliicli women penetrate into the emotions 
of the heart. Indications too slight to be de- 
scribed arc sufficient to enlighten them on this 
subject; but at the same time by a little at- 
tention they arc themselves made aware of the 
secret of their art of divination, One great 
source whence their knowledge is derived has 
been the study of their oxvn cbildi-en ; for in 
these little creatures, so easily excited, and so 
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little on their guard to conceal their emotionny 
we see, as it were in relief, thoee outward signa 
of the internal feelings which are afterwards 
recognized, though much less distinctly marked, 
in adultd. These observations, curious in them- 
selves, might often present us with moral results 
which would not be entirely useless. 

But women nmst be warncil, that unless 
their observations are conducted with the 
greatest accunicy, they will be not only useless, 
but injurious to science ; unless they can utterly 
and sincerely give up every idea of producing 
eilcct, all the pleasure of being known and 
praised, and very often even of knowing 
whether any direct result lias arisen from their 
lalM)urs, tlicy will never succeed in exciting 
confidence, and men of deep rcticarch will not 
long continue to employ them. This freedom 
from any thing like vanity will at the same 
time preserve them from the reproaches of the 
frivolous. No one can liave any right to find 
fault with a woman for such a noble employ- 
ment of her time, as long as she herself makes 
no parade of it, and retains all her simplicity of 
character. 

The advice which we have given, that women 
should from childhood be accustomed to write 
iui account of their various studies, will be of 
use to them all their life. By thus securing a 
record of their reminiscences, they are obliged 

A A^ 
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to form clear ideas, and, if wo tnny bo express it, 
to Utten to what they wnd. Every work of 
any importance sliould in the fii-st mstanco bo 
read straight through, in order to comprehend 
its gencnil spirit imd tendency ; then an ac- 
count of its principul divisions may bo noted 
down, and a few extracts ninde from its more 
rcniarknblc pnsângcs. And by oflcrwards re- 
flecting on the opinions and tlioughts which its 
pcru^Kil has excited, wc give our understanding 
an activo pnrt to perform, without which no 
study can be pursued with any interest. 

It may be objected, that by thus encouraging 
women to write we are teaching tlicui to be- 
come authors. Tliis is fur from being our 
intention. Gcncndly spenting, we quite agree 
in the common opinion that celebrity does but 
ill accord with the destination of women. But 
withtnit entering nt liii^e on this discussion, 
■ we would say tluit the unobtriisive employ- 
ment which wc have recommended is only fur- 
nishing them with an additional self-resource ; 
and even when a woman believes herself gifted 
with some particular talent, we would advise 
her not to listen too easily to its appeal Her 
understanding will be matured by the years 
devoted to solitary studies ; she will thus be 
belter enabled to judge how far her vocation 
fur writing is real, and her writings themselves, 
though less numerous, will be more varied, and 
better both in matter and style. 
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But most especially would we warn young 
women againet the temptation of rushing blindly 
on the career of authorship as writers of ro- 
mance. Here tliey cannot have aay right to 
daim attention on account of previous labour, 
or motives of utility. They seem openly to 
declare their conviction of their own talents, 
and to invite others to judge of them. All the 
disadvantages of publicity arc in this case mul- 
tiplied. Not only arc your thoughts, your 
mind, your style, offered to public criticism, 
but the inward feelings of your heart are all 
laid ojKîn to public view. You disclose to the 
whole world those emotions which should never 
be revealed but to one individual. 

No doubt there is a great degree of fasci- 
nation in this gi)ecics of eouiiiosition, and any 
other occupation will appear flat and unin- 
teivsting in eomparinon. It excites the ima- 
gination nuich in the stune way as love itself 
does ; it produces the same indifTcrence to the 
daily occurrences of life, the same insensibility 
to those distresses which are not in any way 
connected with exaltation of feeling; it is, in 
short, a species of moral intoxication. 

But, it may be asked, is not this ardent in- 
spiration in itself a j)roof of genius ? It may be 
so ; but the possession of genius only imposes 
an additional degree of rcsi)onsibility. Besides, 
we may admire the work, and yet pass a severe 
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judgment on the author. A woman U prima- 
rily to be regarded na n moral being, — a being 
who obeys or dîâobey» the dictates of conscience. 
If her geuiue, once called into action, impela 
hop with un irresistible force, and in spite of her 
better Judgment, to give tlic greatest possible 
effect to scenes of past-lonate feeling, why should 
elie descrilie such Bccncs at all ? Wiiy choose 
tlmt kind of eomjxisition which is most injurious 
to woiiicn ? Is it not too probable that by pre- 
senting to their imiiginntion Bucb fascinating 
pictures of )iigh-H>ruii<|J)t feelings, she will excite 
in them such a desire to experience these emo- 
tions as may often expose tbcm to much eon- 
sequent unliappiness F 

Yet we must not mistake the spirit of the 
present nge. The intellectual paths arc now eo 
completely accessible to women, tluit there must 
alwnyd be sonic who foel themselves called on 
to l>ecou)C uuthors. Hut what lui oxtiiisive field 
is o|H'nod to thorn in iliut ui'oecn'ily fm- reHginiw 
and intellectual dcvclujieincnt wliicli is cicry 
where felt! And if tliuy Imvc not received a de- 
termined bias from sotiic jiredoiuiniuit inclination 
or talent, all those fuculties, the cultivittion of 
winch we huvo recumuiciidod, may be fully cm- 
ploye<l in the cducutitui of piiiir clùldrcii. Jlost 
of the lMK>kd of insti'ucliou too which tux: in- 
tcnddl for tlic common [tcnplo arc, in our opi- 
nion, fur from answering the pur^iose ; deficient 
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venerable trees of the forest, under whose shade 
her youthful days had glided on, fall one after 
anodier; and is now herself exposed to the 
same fate. In addition to the bitter regret 
which has been excited by severe and irre- 
paniI)lo lo$sc8y she feels a sort of terror at being 
so closely confronted by death. How painfully 
docs she miss those protecting friends, those 
supi)orts of her ehildliood, those partiid spccta- 
tore of the joys of her youth, who were accus- 
tomed to see in her, chaniis of which no one 
now discerns a vestige I Some had perhaps been 
the object of a reverence almost amounting to 
devotion, and had afforded an example of what- 
ever is most touching in the human character — 
patience under increasing infirmities, resignation 
at the approach of death, and the foretaste of a 
happier life. 

And when she turns to her contcmiioraries, 
what is i>flored to her view ? Part have already 
been cut oti*; others are struggling against an 
accumulation of ills. Some precious friends 
may indeed yet remain ; but how much is her 
intercourse changed, even with the friends of 
her youth ! All have their secret griefs, with all 
there is a dcgrcc of manageimuit necessary, a 
prudent reserve to bo pnictised. That spirit of 
frankness, that desire of open comnumication 
which springs from the hope of intelligent eym» 
pathy, is gone. The picture of past scenes of 
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pleosim is saddened by the mourning 6guree 
which now appear in it ; and even the pleasures 
of memory eecni to have faded away. 

Such is the idea of old age, tu it often presents 
itself to the woman who stands on its thrcaliold. 
She has indeed long since discovered that mo- 
tliers have the happiest lot in this life, and that 
their happiness is principally derived froiri their 
children. Yet Iiow often do we sec that the 
ftfTection which exista with such strength in a 
mother's breast is oppressed with a secret me- 
lancholy I The part she has hitherto liad to 
play was important ; but as she advances towards 
old age, her advice is less frequently asked: on 
some points she is considered unenlightened ; 
and it is often thought desirable to spare lier the 
anxiety which might attend the discus^on of 
plans for the future. After hiiving lung been 
the centre of every interest, she is now become 
the object only of cares and ntlentions. Her 
feelings remain the same, but elic shrinks from 
displaying them. Great discretion is now Ijc- 
comc necessary : she finds that grown-up children 
arc only frlendi", — friendj", it may be, who are 
dearer and niorv devoted than any utberH, but 
whose privileges must be resjKcted. Tliere lias 
been an exchange of parts; it is the mother 
now who is deiiendent on her children : they 
still retain thoir uHection for her, but they no 
longer need her assistance. They can go on 
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alike in method and reasoning; or 80 dry as to 
repel rather than attract, they ore wanting in 
that interest which women, if their knowledge 
were more accurate, could easily impart . They 
have been endowed by Providence with faculties 
which enable them to find striking examples, to 
make such use of the imagination as would in- 
terest these simple minds, to touch with delicacy 
chords which vibrate to the heart, and to point 
out the hand of God both in the works of nature 
and in the human soul. Oh let. those who are 
unfettered by other and more imperative bonds, 
devote these precious gifts to the amelioration 
of their unfortunate brethren, — to that class of 
day-labourers who seem at the present time iu 
a more suffering and disorgimized state than 
ever ! Let the higher-gifted strive to enlighten 
with the twofold illumination of an instructed 
reason for tliis world, and an actuating faith for 
the world to come, such of their unhappy fellow- 
creatures as have been led astray by false glim- 
merings of light, and have lost their hopes of 
heaven without receiving any thing on earth in 
exchange. 
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DURIKQ the long poriixl which intorranw 
between youUi itiid ultl iigc, tiuio of ten nilvanocs 
with on almost iiinudililc etcp. If liculth and 
vigour havo been preacrvcd, it is only by the 
gradual decay of her jKreoiial chnnua thnt 
woman la warned of the pnign-ss tif ycitr». But 
after sixty, eho con no longer remain blind to 
the many changes both in herself and in her 
situation. Nothing around her has remidncd 
stationary ; human affairs have presented a va- 
riety of aspects, and every different f«ene which 
she has witnessed has produced a distinct effect 
on her mind. Impressions which, though aji- 
parcutly resulting from natural causes, may 
jKrhajis have been providentially ordained, havo 
successively produced great mmlt&cations in lier 
internal existence. In order to guide herself 
witl) etifety in the jiath which still lies before 
her, she must consider seriously both what eho 
has been, and what slic now is. 

If sliG turn her thoughts to tliie world, what 
has been passing before her eyes? One entire 
generation liiu vanislied. She has seen the 
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without hcri and so it ought to bo \ but to hor 
they arc still every thing ; she cannot go on 
without them. 

There arc, indeed^ grandchildren, cherished 
and beloved, tlio delight of old age, granted 
to utt by Heaven to cheer our latter days ; but 
we enjoy witliout possessing them* They are 
not our ])n>i)erty; and the maternal aflection 
we feel for them is divested of the energy at* 
tendant on rcsi)onsibiHty. No doubt it is a 
great blessing to have such objects of love ; and 
tliough exercising no authority, and often re- 
gretting perhaps our inability to be of much 
use to them, yet a cordial regard is frequently 
established between them and us, and the two 
generations become as one in our hearts. 

We see then that a woman, as she approaches 
old age, soon perceives that the various interests 
which boimd her to tliis world, though weakened 
pcrhnps by the effect of time, may still cause 
her distress, unless she take nmch Iiigher views 
of life. But every difficulty is solved by the 
conviction that wc nuist die, — die to this world, 
and live in eternity. And how curiously in- 
terwoven are life and death, — each beginning 
and advancing insensibly! We have already 
seen them concurrent in infancy. At twenty 
we no longer relish the enjoyments of childhood, 
nor at forty those of youth. New feelings and 
fresh hopes are continually springing up within 
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U8. Two principles — - one of dissolution, the 
other of revival — are constantly displaying 
themselves ; but whilst death triumplis over the 
body, life gains possession of the souL 

The divine work in which we are i*equiredto 
assist» is tliat of liberating the immortal soul 
from the bonds by which it is fettered here be* 
low. Such an undertaking cannot be accom- 
plished without many painful struggles; but 
the more we free ourselves from a iuultiplicity 
of interests, the more easily shall we elevate 
ourselves towards heaven. 

And when we consider what inclinations first 
die away within us from want of sustenance, 
we cannot but acknowledge the wise and bene- 
volent purpose of God herein manifested. Our 
vanity, our ambition, are sacrificed; but our 
cajxacity for loving, which is destined to increase 
in a future life, becomes enlarged, and purified 
from every selfisih feeling. 

What is it, then, that we principally regret 
in those interests which ap^icar to us so clumgcd? 
Generally speaking, our authority, which had 
previously been in full force. Our love of go- 
verning can be no longer indulged. Even our 
own confidence in our judgment is often shaken ; 
so forcibly do we feel that we are left out of 
the current of aftiiirs. "We nmst have the 
clearest reason on our side if wo would be lis- 
tened to ; and r.s we can no longer \\o\yQ for 
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influenoe from personal quaUties, wo mu8t eeek 
for it through our dbposition. Nothmg but 
kindneM) good humour, a constant consideration 
for others, can supply the place of those charms 
which are passed away even from the memory, 
Tlie best plan we can pursue is to rest all our 
interests on a new foundation, on a system of 
continual self-improvement 

And this is acknowledged by any woman 
advanced in years who knows how to^form a 
just estimate of her situation. A retrospect of 
her past life enables her to trace the gradually 
increasing indifference of her soul to all earthly 
things. Whilst admitting the effect of the or* 
dinary course of life, she marks the much more 
decisive results of unexpected events. In the 
first place, grief — even that bitter grief which 
seems to break the very thread of our existence, 
now appears to her intended by God as the 
means of showing us the vanity of lUl earthly 
objects. No worldly jmsscssions can minister 
comfort to a sorrowing heart ; it feels no wish 
but to find an end to its troubles. Thus it is 
that every fresh sorrow detaches us more and 
more from this world; but there is one, the 
most trying of all, which brings us back to 
God. 

When mourning over the loss of a beloved 
friend, nothing but the hope of being hei*eafter 
reunited could affoixl us any consolation. By 
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thb feeling alt onrwishcaaredirectedtoheaTon, 
and to thnt Christian religion which has opened 
to ue an entrance thitlier. And here let ua 
acknowledge the Divine goodness. Our suppli- 
cations, however interested in their nature, are 
liâteaed to, — our prayers are accepted, and a 
happy change begins to take place in the sooL 

It is not, indeed, often the case that grief pro- 
duces such good fruits in youtlu The delusive 
chhnns of that age arc too powerful. A sort 
of l)e;uity and liarmony scciiis associated with 
thedccpcat sorrow. It |>;is3C3 through the soul 
like a niajcatic tragedy ; and the very eniotion 
wliich disturbs our whole existence preventj 
our having any very distinct idea of our distress. 
Shall I go farther, and say that the touching 
idea of her own tears, of ber mourning attire, 
follows a young woman into ber solitude, — that 
she is carried away by the eloquence of her 
own grief, — and that a sort of tender pity for 
herself softens her mind, and relieves itself in a 
torrent of tears? And when this illusion vanishes, 
she begins already to look forward to the future. 

It is when affliction comes upon a woman in 
tlie midst of her career, that it is inost keenly 
felt Then many earthly hojics have faded 
away. Life is in its full vigour, and impressions 
have lost something of that tenderness by which 
their excess has hitherto been uiodcntted. We 
ore less easily moved to tears ; our fcelinge are 
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not 80 excitable ; we are no longer enveloped 
in flattering delusions, and no new prospect is 
opened to us. But the time of our greatest 
suffering is also the crisis of our safety. A 
profound grief tears away the last veil which 
concealcd the truth from us, and displays to us 
in their true colours the world, our own cha- 
racter, and our conduct By an instinctive 
fcoliug we arc led to sound the very depths of 
our heart ; and this severe investigation brings 
to our memory every action and every word 
which a more deeply-rooted piety would have 
forbidden. The past rises up to accuse us ; and 
can any human being plead not guilty to this 
accusation, or one person be found whoso heart 
is at any time perfectly pure ? Once condemned 
by this internal judge, we better understand 
why a merciful God should have appointed 
suffering as the means of effecting such an im- 
portant change in our souls. 

And how astonishing it is that when we have 
acknowledged ourselves to be guilty, when the 
consciousness of our moral misery has added 
fresh tears to those shed by grief, our suffering 
is mitigated, — we begin to breathe more frcely ! 
It may, however, be argued that nothing tends 
so much to support us in trouble as a feeling 
of innocence ; and no doubt, as regards human 
beings, it may be true that we Ciin best bravo 
their anger when their accusations are unjust* 
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But in our relation to Qod this is impossible* 
IIo cannot accuso us unjustly. No ono is 
without sin in his sight To reject this belief 
would only aggravate our misery. Unless we 
acknowledge God to bo just, how can we 
believe Him to be good ? And even in afflict- 
ing us, lie acts both justly and kindly: our 
temporary grievance has a merciful object. 
Without this salutary warning, should we have 
entered on the only safe road, — should we 
have occupied ourselves seriously in the ex- 
amination of the i>iu*t, — should we have been 
led to repent, to have recourse to our Saviour, 
and to seek for sanctification ? And affliction, 
when it has produced such fniits, becomes itself 
mitigated. That peace which ^^ passeth all 
understanding " enters into the heart ; and that 
divine i>romise of Christ is fulfilled, " Come 
unto mc oil ye that labour and are heavy laden^ 
and I will give you restj" 

In what we have just said we have made use 
of mental suffering as our example; but a 
similar cfiect is often produced by other trials ; 
— long-continued bodily sufferings, a dan- 
gerous illness, or the approach of old age, 
bring us back to truth, and to God. And 
when this happy change has taken place, every 
event tends to increase its consequences. The 
soul, which holds communion with God by 
prayer, is 8up][K)rted and revived by assistance 
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from Him ; ^— aMistanoo» porhnpit, more por» 
tioularly gmntcd in old ngc, whon it is ao much 
ncodcd. Yet wo mutit nevor forgot that even 
at this ngc this divine succour maybe neglected 
or refused, and that there is often in the heart 
a natural tendency towanis corruption rather 
than towards sanctifiaition. Hence it may 
hapi)en that we do not reflect on our past life» 
and its effect on a future life, and that we do 
not pray» or do not pray aright. We may 
carry on with us to the end of our earthly 
existence n train of illusions, which one by one 
will van'iâh away; and when they have all left 
us, we may be satisfied with pretending that 
we still possess them, and assume the appear^ 
ancc of pleasure as an excuse for our continued 
presence in the circles of gaiety. AVe may, 
with our hmatc jicnct ration, trace in the eyes 
of those around us our own decay ; and our. 
self-love, surviving as it docs every thing 
else, may receive innumerable wounds. AU 
this may go on without our deriving any lesson 
from it. But what will Ixî the consequence? 
The soul will become deteriorated, the heart 
withered ; old age — the very idea of which we 
endeavour to banish from our minds — will 
strike even at our intellectual faculties; and 
whilst all that is mortal in us must be ^' «tra/- 
lowed up by It/vj'^ what is living will beat- 
tacked, or at least threatened bv death. 
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CHAPTER VL 

OLD AQB COHTmrED. — OBSERVATIONS AKt> ADVICE. 

When we arrive at tlio concluMon of a story 
in tlio perusal of which we tmvo boon deeply 
interested, we feel that all the descriptions :iii(1 
ËCOIICS whicli luvo for the time engrossed uur 
attention will soon fndc nwny from our iinngin- 
ntion, — that the whole plinntiismngoria will 
quickly vanish before the realities of life. 
Such, in many respecta, is our condition in old 
age. No one can doubt that m the broad light 
of eternal day the deceptive visions of our 
vanity will all be dispersed. Yet, in tlie 
urmiigcmcnt of our earthly existence, there is a 
jier^ading principle of truth which must not be 
overlooked ; this transitory arrangement is, no 
doubt, connected with the invisible things of 
eternity. The soul will never die; its noble 
and holy affections must be fully developed; 
and tlie unravelling of tlio plut which will take 
place in the last pages of our history must bo 
often of n fearful nature, and always of the 
highest imiwrtanec. 

We cannot, therefore, be expected to stiflo 
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all our feelings in old age; as long as we 
breathe we must Uve» and live as in the sight 
of Grod : we must be always at his disposal, to 
act, or not, as He judges best But there is 
one kind of activity always possible : wo may 
always exercise considerable influence over 
ourselves, and some little on those around us. 
The jmth which leads to heaven has been 
marked out on earth; it has been traced by 
the Divine hand, and we must pursue it to the 
end. 

Hence it follows that the latter years of life 
are far indeed from being devoid of interest. 
Each moment is of inestimable value. How 
often docs the Gospel teach us that previous 
indifference has been effaced by a spirit of faith 
and love, and hope been revived in a withered 
heart ! The prolongation of our life may, then, 
be a subject of great thankfulness; and the 
soul, resigned to the eternal dispensations, per- 
suaded that these dis[)cnsations are all intended 
for good, becomes reconciled to old age, — views 
it with an impartial eye, and before long 
acknowledges that, even in a worldly point of 
view, this Lost season of life has its share of the 
Divine blessings. 

At the same time, we cannot treat with 
contempt those fears which arc so often felt at 
the idea of old age, and its inevitable ter» 
mination — death; fears which have been ex- 
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periencod even by men who, imdor difièrent 
circuiuBtoDccs, have fuccd death with the great- 
est intrepidity. 'From euch fears the only 
certain refuge aaist be eoiight in rcligioa ; but 
tlic simple obscrvnliun of facta may ol^) Ëiig<^cfit 
to those who experience them some consoUitory 
reflections. 

One great source of thci^c fen», no i!uul)t, 
consists in the dread uf incrcaaing inliniiitics. 
We are at first ea^^ily nlaniicd, and un the 
occurrence of the eUglitcst ailment arc apt to 
iniagino that our decline will now be uninter- 
rupted. But this ia fur from being the ease j 
this temporary gloom ia succeeded by brighter 
days ; — pleasures, wliieii wo eonsiilered aa lost 
for ever, are recovered ; and if after dcttccnding 
ten steps wo re-ascend nine, wc flatter our- 
selves tliat wc have regained our ongiual liciglit. 
jVIakiiig allowance (aa we must do at every 
iwriod of life) for the elianee of dying, no 
Builcring is more keen at this age than at any 
other. Common maludica arc, pcrhai», leas 
violent ; and since every age is alike open to 
death or to recovery, since the only difference 
in thia resixsct is in the degree of probability, 
we cannot derive any exclusive cliaracteristic 
of okl age from physical ills. 

The only certain losa wtiich wc have to bear 
as wo advance in life, is tliat of a jmrtîon of 
our bodily strength; and, ua our wislica are 
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soon moderated by the idea of the trouble 
attending their accomplishment} this compara- 
tive weakness is not unfrequently a tolerably 
happy state. We find this particularly the 
case with those women who take a calm view 
of their situation. Their employments, little 
fatiguing in themselves, arc such ns may be 
continued to an advanced age; many of those 
interests by which they have hitherto been 
occupied still exist, and, by affording a degree 
of exercise to their minds, preserve them in a 
state of youthful vigour. Men, on the other 
hand, after long resisting the effects of age, are 
often obliged to give up at once all active 
exertion. Nothing can immc<liately be substi- 
tuted for the important interests which have 
heretofore engrossed them; and, unless they 
can learn to employ themselves in sedentary 
occupations, it too often happens that the idle- 
ness into which they have so suddenly been 
thrown is followed by as sudden a decay of all 
their faculties. 

Generally speaking, the most painful transi- 
tion for women is that from youth to maturity ; 
for men, that from maturity to old age. Yet 
if the moral condition of men have remained 
uninjured, they have still a flattering part to 
act. There is something poetical, noble, and 
venerable in the idea of an old man; every 
one rises up before the hoary head. Old age 
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in womaa has less of dignity. Wlien pre- 
vented by it from pleasing, and thus fulfilling 
that obligation which has been nbnost despoti- 
cally imposed on her sex, sho imnginot herself 
tJie object of an imfavournblc prejudice, nnd it 
re<|iilres sonic elevation of ctmmcter to cnnhlc 
her to rm iiltove this feeling, llencu lier lieitt 
ptnn is to attract attention only by such 
qualities as ought iicvcr to be lost, — dignity, 
modesty, delicacy; to think of licrscif, and 
to lead others to think of her, only as an 
ininiortid being. Even the remnant of Hfc, 
when t^ius associated with eternity, will ever 
command respect. 

To feel that we belong to God, and to wiut 
his pleasure, — whether it be to call ug to Him- 
self immediately, or to prolong our pilgrimage 
on earth; — this is the most important duty of 
old age. If He still suffer us to remain here, 
it is most likely becnusc He has still some 
work left for us to do. He has, no doubt, 
allotted us some employment, which our con- 
science, if closely questioned, will point out to 
us. In order to accomplish the task He has > 
set us in the best possible manner, we must be 
careful to preserve our instruments of action; 
that is to say, our faculties. But as we know 
tliat they must inevitably become weaker, it 
may not bo entirely useless to examine in what 
manner they are affected by age. 
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It is uniycrsolly acknowledged that thé 
memory is the faculty first attacked, and which 
therefore gives us the first warning of the 
decay about to take place. Its irregularities 
and uncertainties continually increase; and it 
ap])ears CHpi^cially to lose its |)owcr in that class 
of word» whci*o it reçoives no aid fn)in any of 
tlie other faculties ; us, for instance, in tlie ease 
of proper names and dates. Facts, being gene- 
rally accompanied by images, are more easily 
retained in our mind: hence it is that the 
mnemonic art (as it is .called) has been founded 
on the assistance which the memory derives 
from the senses of sight and hearing. It is no 
doubt desirable to have a variety of resources 
within our reach ; but nothing, after all, tends 
so effectually to preserve this faculty as its 
constant exercise; and there have been in- 
stances of men in advanced life who, by accus- 
toming themselves to pass under review their 
various mental acquisitions, to use their best 
endeavours to recal with accuracy the events 
of their past life, and even to set themselves 
the task of learning some things by heart, have 
been eminently successful in this respect. 

The memory does not apjMîar to have any 
direct hold on the feelings ; when once extinct, 
it has no power to revive them. We can 
recollect a variety of actions to which we were 
excited by particular inclinations; but unless 

Û w 4 
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8ome remains of these inclinations still exist» 
we are unable to recal the state of the mind 
when it was influenced by them: hence it is 
that the old so often misunderstand the young, 
and are unable to sympathize in their feelings. 
They sympathize more readily with the feelings 
of childhood, because the petty faults of this 
age — greediness, Impatience, thuidity, aver» 
slon to restrmut — still exist in their breasts. 
Our selfish instincts arc, olns, imi>cri$hable ! 

Surely we may draw some instruction from 
thiâ circmnstance. In the fii^st pince, we 
cannot fail to i>ercelve how important it is 
carefully to cherish kindly affections. Should 
we cease to be occupied with the hupplness of 
others, should we seek to find in their failings 
an excuse for our own selfishness, we shall by 
dcgives fall into a state of apathy, — a sort of 
partial extinction, more to be dreaded than 
death itself. The latter reunites us to God : 
the other separates us from huu. By thus 
drying up every source of consolation, old age 
is delivered up to its worst tormentor, — an en- 
grossing attention lo mere personal feelings, 
and these having only death to dwell on. 

We must also understand how important it 
is to cultivate in our children such sentiments 
of piety as may grow with their growing years. 
In their old age they will recal with pleasure 
those little deeds of charity which were per- 
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Mined in the eight of Gk)d; the recollection of 
I1O0O actions which have been the effect of 
Dligious feelings always tends to revive these 
seliugs in the heart But this is not the case 
âtli the turbulent passions of youth; they 
annot last ; nor are they likely to be revived 
>y the {Miinful reuicmbrance of the errors they 
lave caused. Ilcuce what an ini|X)rUuit les- 
on, especially for woman, may be drawn I 
rhc 8li<;htetft faults into which they may for* 
iiorly have been led by their euliniblc aficcticms 
irill be recalled by their pitiless memory, and 
tript of all the vain colourings with which they 
vcrc formerly veiled. 

With rogaixl to mental quiUities, wo may, I 
hink, learn from the observation of old ago 
hat those faculties which are natundly the 
nost iH)werful in an individual BUi*vive the 
ongcst. It is not always our vivacity, our 
^icty, or our imagination, which first dis* 
ippear. On the contniry, we may observe 
:hat in some old people their originality be- 
anies more striking when no longer balanced 
3y their other qualities. Generally speaking, 
liowcver, the rcjiaoning faculty prciK>nderates» 
md as the pro^K^nsitics become weaker obtains 
^cater freedom for its exercise. 

But we must not forget that the power of 
reasoning may remain, even when reason, in 
its highest faculty, no longer retains its su- 
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premacy. What else is the power of drawing 
just conclusions from a principle in itself erro- 
neous» and the habit of referring every thing, 
from motives of selfishness» to our own physical 
interest? Hence it is that we see so many 
peevish» tyrannical old men» embittering alike 
their own existence and that of all around 
them. 

From such painful contemplations» what a 
relief it is to turn our thoughts to the kind and 
excellent amongst the aged, whose temper and 
character have been softened in their passage 
through life. It is difficult to imagine an 
object of greater veneration — I had ahnost said 
envy — than a truly religious old man. "What 
serenity sits on his open brow! Immortality 
«eems depicted on his countenance. The feel- 
ing that his soul will never die is ever present 
with him; — without seeking to distress his 
children by the idea of an approaching separa- 
tion, he continually proves that he considers 
his departure as only the commencement of a 
temi)orary absence. He stimds, as it were, 
iMitwccn this world and eternity. 

In thi?, as in other rcsjwcts» it must bo 
i\ckuowledgod that men arrive at a dogivo of 
elevation in old age which women seldom at- 
tain. But women are» perhaps» less liable to 
any great decay of their faculties ; less liable 
to be attacked by those two great evils of old 
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age, — the withering of the affections, and the 
increased dominance of the physical instincts» 
From their necessarily dependent condition 
they have always been occupied with others, 
and their hearts do not easily become chilled* 
Having been constantly accustomed to submit 
to trifling evils, they bear greater misfortunes 
with imticnce; and having been early taught 
to subdue any unworthy inclinations, they are 
seldom afterwards led astray by them. By the 
general purity of their lives, and by their free- 
dom from the anxieties of business, and con- 
sequently from any intercourse with the more 
depraved j)ortion of their fellow-creatures, they 
are preserved from that contempt for the hu- 
man race which sometimes hardens the best 
hearts and piiralyzes all their good endeavours. 
Prescr\'ing even to the close of life many of 
their youthful interests, they still enjoy many 
pleasures for which men have generally lost 
idl relish. 

But if, thauks to a more flexible organization, 
their lot in old age is often happier than that 
t>f men, should they not view with com])assion 
the fate of those who were so lung their supe- 
riors? Shoidd they not devote all their remain- 
ing powers to those amongst them with whom 
tliey are more closely connected? Ilence- 
fonvard it should be their vocation to relievo 

ose evils to which men have not been ao- 
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customed; to soften that pride which revolts 
at the idea of dependence ; and to prevent by 
their affection that withering of the heart which 
ought otherwise ensue. But let us do them 
justice; — they do perform these duties; per- 
fonn them with a zeal and devotcdness which no 
coolness can abate> — with a delicacy and ten- 
derness which, whilst apparently engaged only 
in soothing the evils inseparable from old age, 
actually reanimate the dr(H>ping soul. 

Again, the moral influence exercised by 
women may frequently be ver\* groat in old 
age. That frceilom from selfislme^ which 
exists in a truly benevolent mind enables them 
to fonn a correct estimate of every thing ; it 
blunts the edge of self-love, and prevents even 
the sutterings of the heart from being too 
keenly felt ; — either because the idea of ap- 
proaching death has a tranquillizing effect, or 
because the weakness of old age, not allowing 
the mind to dwell long together on the same 
object, prevents any sorrow from obtaining a per- 
manent hold on it. In like manner our anxiety 
about future troubles is much diminished. 
One ever present idea — not, perhaps, entirely 
free from selfishness — the idea that we shall not 
be here, has generally a tranquillizing effect ; and 
thus it is that our feelings lose that bitterness 
wliich made them alike distressing to ourselves 
and annoying to others. 
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Hence it happens that a woman who retidns 
her agreeableness acquires, a« she becomes old» 
greater freedom of mind, and more power of 
speaking the truth without offending. From 
the elevated station she now occupies, seeing 
only the good she is able to effect, she can 
speak with simplicity and calmness, and her 
expressions are moderated by an interest en- 
tirely unalloyed with any personal feeling. 
She is filled with pity on beholding her young 
friends still under the doniinion of those illu- 
sions which must be dicjpellcd by time. How 
happy woidd she feel could she, by leading 
their thoughts to eternal truth, avert that pain- 
ful awakening from these illusions which the 
world is prepimng for them ! 

It is, however, in a religious point of view 
that the calmness and ex])erience of women in 
advanced life enable them to be most usefuL 
The knowledge they have acquired of the un- 
certainty of every thing in this world, and their 
firm conviction that God alone never deceives, 
render them ardently desirous of inspiring 
others with that faith by which they are them- 
selves sustained. All their wishes, both for 
themselves and for those whom they love, are 
directed to eternity. 

Under every circumstance, it apjKîars to us 
that the spirit by which the conduct of a 
woman lulvanced in life ought to be influenced 
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roquiro8| in on oepociol mannori tho existonoo 
of two qualitiofl on tho importiinoo of which we 
luivo already rcmarkcdi—- dignity and humility. 
Digi\ity l)oconic8 her as an immortal boingi 
already by anticipation inhabiting hor futuro 
abixlo ; humility» as a fccblo woman, now moro 
dependent than over, — feeling herself unworthy 
of what ëhe yet ventures to hope, expecting 
that hope to bo realized only through a merit 
not her own. Nothing but a truly Christian 
spirit can inspire her with qualities apparently 
so opi)osed to each other. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

LAST PRRIOD OP OLD AOB. 

In proportion m we approach nearer to the 
extreme term of human life» we become lees 
doaoly connected witli the external world. 
Even in the bosom of a family by whom ehe is 
loved and honoured» the aged mother feels the 
necessity of withdrawing herself more and 
more from all earthly concerns. Her activity 
is no longer rcquireil ; every situation is filled. 
Two generations have arisen after hcr^ — the 
youngest» anxious to be employed» full of 
energy, seizes on every office in which it can 
be trusted ; the other» already matured by ex- 
jx^ricncc» acquainted with present opinions and 
customs, is now fully capable of serving as a 
guide. One executes» the other directs. All 
that a woman can do in the decline of life is tu 
take a kindly interest in what is going on 
around her ; to be a benevolent si)cctator» and 
notliing more. 

In fact» it is no longer desirable that she 
should exert a more active influence ; too much 
resiK)usibiIity would attach to the measures she 
might recommend. She has the privilege and 
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the power, cspcmlly as a mother, of llftit^; up 
her voice ngninet any thing morally wrong j 
but as regards mere conventional forms, it is 
better for her to remain silent. She is always 
liat)le to ho either too severe with respect to 
interests in which she can no longer aympathlzc, 
or too indulgent when her olycct is merely to 
plciw. Itcâidcâ, is it not likely that the ojuxi- 
sitiim which her advice must often eiicduuter 
will i)n>ilitci' voxiiiitin, or will revive in her 
hroîist thnt Ktlf-love which U never eniirely ex- 
tinguished? W'c cannot stir up the dying 
embers without rekindling come, lipwcvcr faint. 
Ueligifiiis duties always sur\'ivc, and must 
l>c fulRllcd ; and, in nilditi:>n to tlie«<, that 
exact onler which, nt everj- age, a \roman 
should seek to maintain in nil her eonccma; 
a little ncciUcwork ; and tlic care so to pre- 
serve her fueultics that she may be able, if not 
to assist others, at least not to become a burthen 
on tliem; — these are all that are necessary to 
occupy her time, and secure her independence- 
Let her esi)ecially guard against that restless 
activity, that desire of meddling in everj- thing, 
which casts a sliade of suspicion over the best 
intentions, and seems to bcti-ay a wish of acting 
a principal [>art even to tlie close of life. 
Nothing tends ninrc than this to deprive us of 
the- rtsi>ect of otlici-s, and nothing has a more 
injurious effect on our own characters. 
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Tranquillity ought to be the distinguishing 
çharacterifitic of old age ; a tranquillity resulting 
from progressive self-annihilation, and internal 
amelioration. Where this tranquillity exists, 
it is in itself useful ; useful both as an example, 
and in its immediate influenee. The opinions 
which are expressed are then allowed their full 
weight) and good feelings are widely diffused. 
When perfect liormony has long subsisted be- 
tween the mother of a family and her children, 
her latter days will be full of comfort. Know- 
ing that the intentions of ail around her are 
good — their conduct wise and judicious» she 
enjoys the gratification of observing the ma- 
cliincry which she has set in motion working 
alone, and no longer requiring her guiding 
hand. At times she almost imagines that her 
8C>ul has already passed the confines of earth, and 
surveys every thing from a heavenly station. 

But, in order to attain this tranquillity, a 
perfect submission to the accompaniments of 
old age is necessary. She who is truly resigned 
to the will of God is equally so to the various 
effects of advancing years, though without any 
wish to anticipate them. Hence she bears 
with patience the burthen of physical depen- 
dence, and the necessity of receiving every 
thing from those she loves, without being ablo 
to make any return ; and is even reconciled to 

VOL. III. c c 
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the idea of bung now treated with a coniidcp- 
ation sriung as mudi from duty oa aScction. 
And when eho hits at last brought bcreelf not 
to wish for that tender r^aid from her children 
which must ere long have become a source of 
sorrow to them, she will have overcome the 
only remaining weakness in a woman's heart.. 

Thus, already loosened from earthly bonds, 
yet never ceasing to love, her tender sympathy 
with those around •'Cr does not prevent her 
fouling a strong conrictlon that one object 
alone remains for her ; that the object of her 
whole life now is to die well; — to die with 
ho])c; — so to enjoy by anticipation the hiqj=. 
pincBs of the opposite shore as not to dread the 
passage thither. It would Bccœ as if onr 
Heavenly Father in depriving old age of active 
strength had destined it to be a period of cod- 
tcmplatioD. The aged Chiistian woman, such 
as we imagine her, lives in futurity; all her 
affections here partake of a celestial character; 
nor would it bo right to infer from the pri- 
vations to which she is subject, that ehe is 
destitute of consolation — even of enjoyment 
The beloved objects by whom she is surrounded, 
and those whose departure she has mourned are 
associated in her thoughts, and all viewed as in 
the bosom of their God. Her conversation is, 
as the apostle expresses it, in Heaven. De- 
riving love from the source of oil love, peace 
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from tlie souioe of all peace, the lias alrenfy 
began her heayenly exbtenoe. 

Yet her earthly existence» eyen in oU ag^ 
ia not devoid of enjoyment This b not in 
general sijfficiently acknowledged. There is 
an inherent chaim even in the moat desolate 
condition of life ; and this charm is perhaps felt 
more strongly in old age, because it cannot be 
attributed to external circumstances. Life 
itself is such an immense blessing that she who 
fancies she has little value for it, clings to it 
involuntarily. However we may wish to set 
out, and not to delay our departure, some mghs 
will still escape from the bottom of the heart. 

It is on the remembrance of her past life 
that a woman who is approaching its termi- 
nation most frequently dwells ; and this not so 
much with a view to recal her sins, as to con- 
sider the numerous blessings she has received. 
Reconciled to God and to herself, she feels that 
she has obtdned pardon through her Saviour. 
No doubt such a review must frequently bring 
to mind her past errors ; but the idea of them 
is, as it were, absorbed in a feeling of adoration. 
Amidst all the vicissitudes of her own life, and 
indeed of human life in general, she traces a 
scheme of mercy, a benevolent design, the ac- 
complishment of which is continually frustrated 
by our own innumerable frailties. The course 
of life seems to her to have such a tendency» 

cc 2 
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that all who oppose &o resistancQ to it are in- 
Bensibly drawn towards Ood. 

But let na for a momcRt leave Out all op- 
posing elements, and although wo h&vo already 
in Boino degree shown the moral influence of 
the various jierioda of life, let us conclude by 
pointing out the Buccessivo aids which have 
been granted to women. 

In the first place almost every woman hoa 
rcrcivi'd ii jfiligioua education j every one, as a 
child, has learned the touching address, Oitr 
Father who art in Heaven. And how much ia 
expressed in this name of Father ! Love ; anxi- 
ety for our happiness, for our virtue ; forgive- 
ncss of our tmn^^^rcsaions, oro oU included in 
it She who acknowledges this, is olreudy 
softened, already submisùve, already disposed 
to obey the commands of God. 

Henceforward too she has become interested 
in the word of God. The Holy ScriptureB, and 
especially the life of our Saviour, have excited a 
multitude of good feelings in her breast She 
has received with submission and ftuth, many 
truths, the meaning of which is as yet unknown 
to her; and when, at a later period, she expo- 
ricnccs their beneficial influence in ameliorating 
her heart, her veneration for them had been 
already secured. No doubt she would not be 
able for some time to understand the divine 
spirituality of the gospel ; the prcccptS) how- 
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ever unoerely they miglit be revered, were not as - 
yet comprehended in their full extent. Though 
aware that her great anxiety should be eon- 
coming tho rectitudo of her internal motives, 
yet her attention is constantly fixed on her ac- 
tions. Having frequently observed that these 
are influenced by the will, it seems to her that 
a will, continually acting, must be suificient to 
direct her aright ; but she has not yet discovered 
tliat the great defect of the will consists in its 
not continually acting. Some praiseworthy 
efforts, and a tolerably well regulated external 
conduct might result from such a state of moral 
feeling, but accompanied most likely with an 
overweening self-confidence. 

Tills partial knowledge of Christianity con- 
tinues during a great part of her life ; nor is it 
essentially changed by the wide developement 
of ideas and feelings wliich nature and education 
produce in the youthful mind. She may have 
been deeply moved by the touching an^l sublime 
beauties of religion ; but her bursts of pious 
feeling, however ardent at the moment, were 
always liable to inequality. Alternately en- 
grossed by the allurements of the world, and the 
illusions natural to her age, nothing took her 
entirely out of herself; and even her noblest 
feelings were not completely free from self- 
ishness. 
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At a later period, led by strong affection to 
devote hcrBclf to another» and to bind herself by 
a. sacred obligation, she entered with ardour on 
the duties of a wife and a mother. Her heart 
scorned to expand, and to contain an immense 
space, which God alone will at some future time 
be able to fill This was the era of better re- 
solutions ; and whilst her active faculties were 
all unfolded, she prayed with more fervour for 
the objects of a love such as she had not before 
experienced. 

The more a woman's duties are multiplied, 
the more imequal has she found herself to her 
vocation. Constantly liable to the some errors, 
she must ere long have felt convinced that her 
heart was not what it should be. Tliis iwriod 
of her life is marked by vain efforts for the cor- 
rection of her character, by alternations of hope 
and despair, by discouragement, struggles, and 
jx^rhaps a piu'tiol victory ; and when at last the 
diâi)ersion of innumenible illusions, added to her 
deprivations, have made her fully aware of the 
impossibility of trusting to her own exertions, 
what is wanting to bring her back entirely to 
God but a new principle of existence? 

And this principle she })ossosscs ; at least if 
she have taken advantage of that second educa- 
tion which is bestowed on us. It would be no 
easy task to point out all the various means by 
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which God draws us to Himself; but affliction 
10 one of the most conunon ; in the midst of the 
complete revolution which it effects, the secret 
recesses of the heart ace discovered, and that 
self-esteem, that eager desire to be loved, to 
be preferred to everythnig else, — iti short that 
selfishness, which assumes by turns the most 
opposite forms, is hdd bare. Then it is that de- 
spairing of ourselves, and sorrowing even more 
for what we have been, than for what we haVe 
done, we give up all ideaof a justification which 
is impossible, and trust our cause entirely to the 
Saviour. 

We must not deceive ourselves ; this com- 
plete revolution in the heart requires divine 
assistance ; ^* No man can come to me, excejït the 
Father, which hath sent me, draw Aim." * And 
to come to him is to feel that we were lost, and 
that he will save us ; it is to feel that impression 
of deliverance, which presupposes a condem- 
nation; but the Saviour himself has declared 
. to us how this impression, which may indeed 
almost be called miraculous, is to be obtiuncd. 
** Set'k,^ ho says, ** and yc shall Jind ; ask, and 
it shall be yiven to you ; knock, and it shall be 
opened to you. '* f lu this close union of the 



* St John, vi. 44. 
t St Matthew, vii. 7. 
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soul which prays, with the Grod who grants in 
the iuune of the Saviour, wo behold the work 
of grace, the hope of salvation. 

The Holy Spirit, that comforter which was 
promised by Jesus Christ, nuscs and revives 
the dejected soul, and smooths the path of 
simctification. Our motives and desires ore 
changed ; trutlis, hitherto admitted on the credit 
of the Holy Scriptures, now appear confirmed 
by o\ir own exiHTÎenco, and are incorixmital in 
the mouïory. Then it is, that religion, be- 
coming a really actuating principle, purifies and 
regulates the will Luther calls the Christian, 
**a new man in a new world ;^^ hence, although 
the working of the Deity may be modified by 
the various frailties of our nature, it is no less 
true that when Christianity has once entered 
into the heart, it possesses a power of ame- 
liorating it, of which human wisdom has never 
been capable ; and that it is the only religion 
really adapted to human nature; at least if 
the object of religion be to regenerate that 
nature. 

She who feels tliat her soul has received this 
blessing enjoys true peace of mind ; she has had 
too much experience of the faithfulness of God 
in her past life, not to trust implicitly in his 
glorious promises; and she submits with pa- 
tience to such trials as may yet be appointed 
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her. Of these trialB» one of the greatest is the 
decay of the senses. When our eyes refuse to 
perform any longer their accustomed office, we 
can derive no more enjoyment from the beauties 
of nature, no more consohition from reading the 
scriptures, no more comfort in the midst of our 
sorrows from the symimthizing countenances 
of those whom, we love. This àilamity may, 
however, seem to have been in some degree 
rcndei^ed illu8trio\i8 ; it \\m hud its poets ; but 
who has ever been able to invest the infinnity 
of deafness — an infirmity which may be tenncd 
intellectual, as it puts a stop to the commu- 
nion of minds, with any thing like glory? It 
has no outward characteristic ; and its state of 
isolation excites little pity, because it is so apt 
to be forgotten. Alas ! when this evil withers 
the bloom of life, when the gentle lisping of 
infancy, the tenderest accents of love, are no 
longer heard, the world becomes a desert, — 
and a desert peoi)lcd by deceitful forms and 
shadows, which flit around without accosting 
us ! At a later period of life this partial death 
becomes a preparation for our real death. 
Through the universal silence which it pro- 
duces the voice of God penetrates into the 
afflicted soul: " I will bring her into the desert 
and speak comfortably to her J** Ah, may this 

* Hosca, ii. 14. 
VOL. III. D D 
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indeed be eo «hen the shades of dcnth deecend 
upon uet 

Evila of n more painful nature may ensue ; 
but none wlùch will not be nllcviiitcd by a firm 
trust in God. jVII sufferings have been in a 
manner sanctificd by those of Jesus Christ. A 
heavenly feeling, associating us with him who 
was " a man of sorivwf, and neijiia'mted with 
t^nV/," inspires us witli ]mtinieo; whut lender 
ooniptissino for tho unoflcnding wuiikncss of 
human nature ie expressed in the Gt>si»cl by the 
words, "Jesus wept" — "Jesus vas troubledi" 
and how well did our Simour understimd this 
state of dejection when he cried out, "My Gad, 
mtf God, icAy hast thou forsaken me /" Wliere 
else can we find such a iKrfcct acquaintance 
with alHictiun, nnd so much ])ity for the poor 
creatures who arc subject to it ? And what a 
blessing it is that a sanctifying virtue should 
attend the contemplation of the Saviour sub- 
mitting to like sulferings with ourselves. 

The entire resignation of ourselves to God 
for time nnd for eternity, the persuasion that 
He is our Father, and that He desires only the 
good of hia children, the conviction that He 
sees and hears us, that He altvays listens to our 
supplications ; — these reflections cannot ftdl to 
console and sustain us as long as our life re- 
mûns in ua. Inspired by such feelings, the 
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njlf already on the wing to leave tlua world, 
reathes out the prayer, — so soon to be 
ranted — ** Oh, God, suifcr me not, at my 
at hour, for any ptdns of death, to fall from 
hee"!* 

* Burial Service for the Dead. 
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